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I.  Introduction 

1.1 .  My  Context:  Where  I  Do  Feminist  Liberation  Theology 

1.1.1.  History,  Tradition,  and  Identity 

We  learn  who  we  are  through  our  understanding  of  our  past.  How  we 
remember  our  past  is  of  crucial  importance  in  shaping  our  identities  and  visions. 
The  shaping  of  our  self-identities  is  influenced  by  our  interpretation  both  of  our 
history  and  of  our  religious  and  cultural  traditions.2  History  and  traditions  are 


1  By  identity,  I  refer  to  our  understanding  of  who  we  are  with  various  social  markers  of 
ethnicity,  class,  gender,  and  some  others  like  age  and  physical  features.  Regarding  the 
fruitfulness  of  recognizing  women's  gender  identities  as  inseparable  from  their  racial  and 
class  identities,  see  Sacks  1989,  pp. 545-546. 

2  By  tradition,  I  refer  to  both  verbal/literal  messages  and  physical  practices  that  are 
maintained  in  a  communal  setting  for  a  certain  duration  of  time.  By  history,  I  refer  to 
historical  narrative  that  refers  to  real  events,  in  contrast  to  story  by  which  I  refer  to  novel, 
fictional  narrative.  As  long  as  historians  narrate  past  events,  this  activity  involves 
collection,  selection,  and  redaction  (editing)  of  available  data,  as  well  as  historians'  choices 
of  language,  vocabulary,  structure,  ordering,  and  style  of  narration.  Thus,  history  is 
culture-  and  ideology-laden,  and  never  objective  or  value-neutral.  History  writing,  as 
historiography,  is  a  complex,  ideological,  and  creative  construction  of  historians.  While 
stressing  the  literary  kinship  between  history  and  story,  Paul  Ricoeur  distinguishes  the  two 
as  follows:  history  as  historiography  makes  the  claim  that  its  narrative  world  corresponds 
with  the  real  world,  that  is,  real  events  in  the  past  whose  trace  (evidence)  is  found  in  the 
present.  On  the  other  hand,  story  as  fictional  narrative  may  be  totally  imaginary,  or  may 
also  be  entirely  realistic  and  have  the  appearance  of  referring  to  the  real  world  (Ricoeur 
1965,  pp.  34-3  5).  I  think  that  this  recognition  of  both  the  kinship  and  the  distinction 
between  history  and  story  is  very  important  for  our  understanding  of  who  we  are  as 
historical  and  relational  beings.  On  the  one  hand,  ignoring  the  kinship  between  the  two 
may  lead  us  to  uncritical  acceptance  of  dominant  ideological  historical  interpretation  of 
our  past.  On  the  other  hand,  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  two  may  make  both  our 
present  self-identity  and  our  future  vision  ahistorical,  rootless,  and  irresponsible. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  for  us  to  have  inclusive  historical  knowledge  in  order  to  have 
better  understanding  of  our  ancestors'  lives  and  struggles  (See  Schiissler  Fiorenza  1989a, 
p. 26;  1992,  p. 33).  Since  our  historical  knowledge  has  been  constructed  almost  exclusively 
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human  constructs,  formed  and  transformed  by  political  power  dynamics.  History 
and  traditions  determine  who  we  are.  Unless  we  critically  examine  our 
understandings  of  the  world  and  of  the  shaping  of  our  self-identities,  we  may  be 
manipulated  by  political  power  at  the  very  core  of  our  existence.  In  order  to  see 
and  build  our  knowledge  and  self-identity  in  broad  social-political  contexts, 
critical  revisioning  of  our  national,  ethnic,  cultural,  and  religious  history  and 
traditions  is  crucial.  This  is  a  first  step  for  the  feminist  transformation  of  our  selves 
as  well  as  of  our  world  today.3 

In  order  to  shape  both  our  present  identity  and  future  vision  with  critical 
consciousness  in  our  historical  context,  it  is  important  to  examine  critically  how 
we  remember  our  past.  When  I  was  in  high  school  in  Japan,  history  was  my  least 
favorite  subject.  I  wondered,  what  was  the  point  of  memorizing  names  and  years 
of  wars  and  events,  of  heroes  and  power  holders?  Japanese  society  struck  me  as 
only  patriarchal:  men  were  shown  to  be  active  in  political  decision  making  as  well 


from  privileged  male  perspectives  and  kyriocentric  (master-centered)  world  views,  our 
historical  knowledge  needs  especially  to  be  complimented  by  various  women's 
perspectives.  Without  such  an  inclusive  historical  knowledge  and  relatively  adequate 
understanding  for  our  foresisters,  we  women  will  repeat  the  same  mistakes  that  our 
foresisters  made,  and  will  always  have  to  "invent"  our  strategies  all  over  again,  without 
learning  anything  from  our  foresisters'  wisdom  and  experiences  (Ruether  1985,  pp. 57-62; 
Schiissler  Fiorenza  ed.  1993,  p.  1).  Regarding  the  importance  of  tradition  as  the  "the  god- 
term  of  social  remembering,"  Edward  Farley  notes,  "It  means  that  a  people  does  not  have 
to  reinvent  all  truth,  all  wisdom,  all  life  solutions  every  generation"  (1993,  p.67). 
3  Here,  I  would  like  to  explain  how  I  use  the  term  feminist  and  the  related  terms 
patriarchy  and  feminism.  By  patriarchy,  I  refer  to  a  social  system  structured  to  serve  elite 
male  interest,  at  the  expense  of  others,  which  involves  various  interlocking 
discriminations,  such  as  sexism,  racism,  classism,  and  colonialism.  By  feminism,  I  refer  to 
ideologies  and  movements  that  challenge  various  forms  of patriarchy.  By  feminist,  I  refer 
to  a  political  stance  that  challenges  patriarchal  oppressions  and  marginalizations  of  women 
(as  the  representative  of  all  the  "others")  and  that  strives  for  the  transformation  of  the 
world  toward  the  realization  of  wholeness  and  well-being  of  women  (See  Schiissler 
Fiorenza  1992,  11.783-784;  Kinukawa  1994,  p. 9).  Regarding  the  importance  of  integration 
of  interior  and  external  liberations,  see  Fabella  1988,  p.  1 13 


as  in  philosophical  and  scientific  developments,  while  women  were  portrayed  as 
remaining  silent  at  home  and  making  no  important  contributions  to  our  history. 

As  I  began  to  be  involved  in  the  women's  movement,  I  studied  Japanese 
history  from  a  different  angle.  I  saw  how  the  Japanese  government  kept  people 
under  control  with  its  300  year-old  policy  of  leaving  people  uninformed  and 
dependent.  I  learned  how  invasive  Japan  has  been  to  neighboring  Asian  and 
Pacific  countries,  justifying  itself  in  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  development.4 
Still,  Japanese  women  were  the  moon,  only  reflecting  light  from  men.  More 
recently,  however,  I  learned  something  about  the  lost  history  of  Japanese  women. 
Here,  I  look  briefly  at  some  distorted  aspects  of  Japanese  history  and  traditions  in 
order  to  show  how  closely  our  memories  of  history  and  of  religious  and  cultural 
traditions  relate  to  our  shaping  of  social  as  well  as  self  identities,  and  how  these 
memories  have  been  distorted  and  manipulated  by  political  power-holders. 

I  learned  in  school  and  in  my  culture  that  except  for  pre-  and  proto-  historic 
times,  Japanese  society  has  always  consisted  of  patriarchal  households.  However, 
Japanese  feminist  historians  have  shown  that  there  is  no  firm  evidence  in  Japanese 
history  to  support  this  understanding.5  They  have  found  abundant  evidence  of  non- 
patriarchal  social  practices  which  continued  well  after  the  establishment  of  the 
state  in  the  third  century  C.E.  Female/male  pairs,  with  no  gender  division  of  work 
or  power,  were  the  standard  ruling  style  in  the  imperial  court,  as  well  as  in  other 
segments  of  Japanese  society,  until  at  least  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 

Feeling  itself  threatened  by  China  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 
Japan  attempted  to  establish  a  strong  state  structure  by  importing  Chinese 


4  For  more  detailed  description  of  Japanese  history  and  contemporary  society  as  my 

context,  see  S.  Yamaguchi,  1991  and  1996. 

s  For  this  section,  see  Sekiguchi,  1984,  pp.287-326;  1987,  pp. 15-20;  Fukuto  1982, 1.75- 
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patriarchal  systems.6  Single  male  sovereignty  was  established  by  law  as  the  norm. 
Women  could  then  become  sovereigns  only  when  no  appropriate  men  could  be 
found.  In  practice,  however,  women  continued  to  ascend  as  single  sovereigns  in 
the  imperial  court,7  and  the  female/male  pair  style  of  ruling  continued  in  various 
districts.  People  were  firmly  imbedded  in  matrilocal  communities,  living  in  or 
close  to  their  mothers'  houses.  Gender  division  of  work  seems  to  have  existed  in 
certain  kinds  of  tasks,  but  both  women  and  men  participated  equally  in  every 
aspect  of  communal  life.  There  was  no  clear  line  between  the  public  and  private 
realms,  or  between  the  married  and  not-married.  Sexual  relationships  seem  to  have 
been  mutual  and  flexible.  Almost  two  centuries  after  the  patriarchal  legal  system 
was  adopted,  with  women  having  been  systematically  denied  every  access  to 
social  power,  the  patriarchal  system  seems  to  have  started  showing  its  drastic 
effect.  The  patriarchalization  of  the  household  and  every  aspect  of  Japanese 
society  proceeded  steadily  in  medieval  Japan. 

This  knowledge  does  not  lead  me  to  underestimate  women's  suffering  as 
Japan  gradually  became  a  patriarchal  society,  as  women  were  made  dependent  on 
males,  and  were  denounced  by  religions  as  more  sinful  and  polluted.8  However, 
there  is  no  firm  evidence  in  Japanese  history  to  support  the  argument  that  the 
patriarchal  household  was  traditional.  Thus,  I  understand  that  the  myth  of  the 
ancient  roots  and  never-changing  long  history  of  Japan's  patriarchy  was  a  means  to 
consolidate  and  legitimate  the  present  Japanese  patriarchal  system  as  natural  and 


6  By  referring  to  this,  I  do  not  see  China  as  responsible  for  Japanese  patriarchy.  I 
understand  that  the  imported  system  precipitated  patriarchalization  of  Japanese  society, 
but  that  it  was  Japan  itself  that  developed  its  own  patriarchy. 

7  During  about  half  of  the  two  centuries  between  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  and  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century,  six  women  ascended  and  actually  governed  in  the  imperial  court. 
Piggott,  p.l. 

8  Regarding  the  Japanese  emperor  system  and  patriarchy,  see  Kinukawa  1994,  pp.  15-22. 


inevitable.  This  kind  of  distorted  historical  knowledge  deprives  us  of  the  power  to 
imagine  alternative  social  visions. 

This  distortion  of  social  history  was  accompanied  by  the  distortion  of 
religious/cultural  traditions.9  Shinto  is  generally  understood  as  a  long-standing, 
indigenous  Japanese  religion.  However,  this  interpretation  of  Shinto  was  actually 
an  invention  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  ancient  days,  there  were  diverse 
community  rituals  in  agricultural  societies.  These  autonomous  regional  rituals 
were  referred  to  by  the  general  term  shinto,  "the  way(s)  of  the  god(s)."  Around  the 
sixth  century  Buddhism  was  introduced  to  Japan  mainly  from  China.  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  government  protection,  Buddhism  amalgamated  various 
regional  shinto  rituals  into  a  Buddhist  popular  religion  in  Japan.  Since  these  rituals 
were  communal  and  seasonal  practices,  and  did  not  have  any  developed 
theological  articulations,  this  amalgamation  and  the  attendant  politically  expedient 
use  of  the  rituals  seem  to  have  taken  place  rather  easily. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  Christianity  was  introduced  by  Western 
missionaries.  Fearing  Christianity's  spiritual  and  political  colonizing  power,  the 
government  prohibited  Christianity,  and  entered  into  a  two-century  long  period  of 
self-imposed  seclusion  from  the  West.  During  this  time  of  seclusion,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  government  wished  to  consolidate  a  unifying  ideology  for 
the  nation.  Based  on  a  nationalistic  re-interpretation  of  an  ancient  book  of  mythical 
history,  Kojiki  -  literally  Writings  of  the  Ancient  Things  -  primitive  shinto  rituals 
were  modified  and  defined  as  a  religion,  Shinto,  said  to  be  uniquely  and 
traditionally  Japanese.  Shinto  upheld  the  emperor  system,  presenting  Japanese 


9  For  this  section,  see  Kuroda  1993,  pp. 7-30;  Hardacre  1989,  pp.3-5,  9,  58,  72,  81. 


emperors  as  descendants  of  an  ancient  female  deity,  the  Great  Sun  God.10  The 
imperial  house,  neglected  by  the  political  powers  for  centuries  and  with  virtually 
no  political  or  fiscal  power,  suddenly  was  elevated  in  status  and  authority.  The 
emperor  became  the  religio-political  head  of  the  state  as  the  symbolic  unifying 
father  of  the  ethnocentric  patriarchal  family.  When  Emperor  Meiji  visited  a  long- 
standing "Shinto"  shrine  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  after  more  than  a 
thousand  years'  interval.11 

The  nationalistic  re-interpretation  of  the  book  Kojiki,  which  identified  the 
Japanese  emperors  as  descendants  of  the  ancient  deities,  grossly  overlooked 
certain  aspects  of  the  "ancient  things."  It  overlooked  that  in  the  Writings  of  the 
Ancient  Things  various  gods  intermingled  with  all  the  people,  not  exclusively  with 
the  ancestors  of  the  emperor,  and  that  both  female  deities  and  female  humans 
played  powerful  and  active  roles  in  political  and  communal  issues  as  well  as  in 
personal  and  sexual  relations.  It  also  overlooked  that  there  was  no  gender-based 
dualism,  no  identification  of  maleness  with  strength,  rationality,  and  cognition,  no 
identification  of  femaleness  with  weakness,  emotion,  and  the  body.  Further,  it 
overlooked  that  there  was  no  concept  of  shame  related  to  the  body  and  its 
functions  -  sexual,  menstrual,  or  otherwise. 

Instead,  later  misogynistic  concepts  developed  in  the  patriarchal  society 
were  retrojected  into  the  interpretation  of  ancient  mythical  language,  rhetoric, 


10  I  use  the  word  the  god  regardless  of  the  gender  of  the  god.  Japanese  words  generally 
do  not  make  prefix  or  suffix  changes  in  referring  to  males  or  females.  This  linguistic 
custom  is  more  egalitarian  in  comparison  to  English,  which  uses  standard  forms  primarily 
for  males  and  the  derived  forms  for  females.  This  English  custom  makes  the  male  as  the 
standard  human  being,  while  rendering  the  female  deviant,  and  has  a  devastating  effect  on 
women's  (men's)  self-identities.  Therefore,  I  refuse  to  follow  such  a  sexist  custom  in  my 
writing  in  English,  and  use  the  standard  form  of  the  word  as  well  as  of  many  other  words, 
regardless  of  their  gender. 

11  In  1869,  since  the  visit  of  woman  Emperor  Jito  (645-702).  H.  Hardacre  1989,  pp.103. 


symbols,  and  stories.  Then,  these  political  (mis-)interpretations  provided  the  basis 
for  the  later  Japanese  cultural  constructions  of  gender  difference  as  given  and 
natural.  At  the  same  time,  some  aspects  of  primitive  ethnocentrism  were  made  use 
of  as  the  basis  of  eighteenth  century  chauvinistic  nationalism.  This  invention  of  a 
supposed  long-standing  religious/cultural  tradition  was  a  means  to  consolidate 
Japanese  national  unity  under  a  central  controlling  state,  asserting  Japan's 
uniqueness  and  superiority.  This  manipulatively  constructed  patriarchal  national 
identity  has  served  to  justify  Japan's  military  and  economic  invasions  of 
neighboring  countries. 

Societal  and  communal  identities  are  shaped  and  maintained  by  shared 
remembrance  and  mythologizing  of  a  society's  origins  and  past.  The  individual 
person's  shaping  of  self-identity  and  future  vision  is  not  immune  to  this 
remembrance  and  mythologizing.  How  we  remember  and  re-tell  our  myths,  our 
religious  and  cultural  traditions,  and  our  history  is  one  of  the  most  crucial  issues  in 
shaping  and  re-shaping  our  identities  and  visions  in  a  politically  responsible  way. 

1.1.2.  Women  and  Christianity 

In  Japan,  as  throughout  the  world,  Christianity  has  been  both  liberating  and 
oppressive  for  women.  Christian  teaching  about  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
each  individual  can  be  liberating  for  many.  In  a  group-oriented  patriarchal  society 
such  as  Japan,  the  maintenance  of  social  harmony  through  people's  mutual 
"caring"  for  others  is  emphasized.  In  the  daily  reality,  however,  it  is  mostly 
women  who  make  compromises  in  the  name  of  "caring".  The  Christian  teaching  of 
individual  faith  decision  before  the  god  provides  a  basis  for  a  woman  who  wants  to 


be  herself  even  if  this  disturbs  the  harmony  of  society.12  Japanese  Christian 
women,  however,  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the  complex  influence  of  Christian 
doctrines  on  our  self-identities,  especially  the  dogma  of  "the  unique  Once-for-all 
Incarnation  and  Revelation  in  Jesus  the  Savior,  the  Only  Son  of  God  the  Father." 
Such  an  absolutist  universalistic  expression  has  potentially  oppressive 
connotations  for  Japanese  women  in  terms  of  gender  and  ethnicity.  This  credal 
statement  renders  our  spiritual  world  thoroughly  androcentric.  In  non-Christian 
Japanese  culture,  the  divine  is  figured  diversely  as  female,  male,  and  as  natural 
beauty  in  various  forms.  Christian  soteriology,  figuring  only  the  male  savior,  the 
son  of  god  the  father,  adds  oppressive  dimensions  to  the  divine  for  many  Japanese 
women.  Furthermore,  this  exclusive  formulation  entailed  the  identification  of 
Christian  ethos  with  white  Western  culture  in  Christian  missionary  activities  in 
Japan  as  well  as  everywhere  around  the  world.13  Thus,  the  exclusivist  and 
universalistic  christology  has  rendered  the  non-Christian  ethnic  cultural  heritage  of 
Japanese  women  both  irrelevant  and  inferior. 

Today,  many  Christian  women  of  non- Western  descent,  in  spite  of  their 
diversity,  have  a  question  in  common:  "Is  my  ethnic  background  a  mark  of  inferior 
spirituality?"  The  absolutist  claim  of  the  unique  incarnation  and  revelation  negates 
other  ways  of  encounter  with  the  god  as  not  true  or  not  profound  enough  at  best.  I 
believe,  however,  that  there  have  always  been  many  people  in  our  long  global 
history  who  have  experienced  true  and  profound  encounters  with  the  god  outside 
the  narrow  path  of  the  dogmatic  Christian  faith. 


12  I  use  the  expression  the  god  instead  of  the  capitalized  God.  The  English  custom  of 
using  the  capitalized  God  exclusively  for  the  Christian  god  perpetuates  the  Christian- 
centric  mind-set  that  degrades  other  people's  spiritualities. 

13  See  Kwok  1991,  pp.24-26. 
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By  saying  this,  I  am  not  upholding  a  pantheism  or  a  total  relativism.  I  have 
and  claim  my  Christian  identity  in  a  relational  way.  My  encounter  with  the  god 
through  Christian  tradition  is  important  for  me.  As  1  see  problematic  aspects  of 
Christian  traditions,  however,  I  pursue  deeper  and  richer  encounters  with  the  god 
not  by  abandoning  the  tradition  but  by  critically  appreciating  and  participating  in 
its  historical  formation  and  transformation.  "But,"  I  asked  myself  again  and  again, 
"can  I  be  a  Christian  if  I  do  not  accept  the  'core'  of  Christianity?"  But  then,  what 
is  the  'core'  of  Christianity  and  by  whose  definition?14  In  my  church  life,  I  learned 
that  the  above  dogma  is  the  core  of  Christianity.  As  I  studied  theology,  however,  I 
realized  that  the  basic  Christian  dogma  was  constructed  in  the  fourth  century  under 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  emperor,  and  it  has  been  interpreted  and  articulated 
further  since  the  eighteenth  century  from  the  perspective  of  minority  elite  Western 
males.  Is  this  construction  and  its  interpretation  relevant  to  the  'core'  message  of 
Christian  origins?  My  awareness  from  my  own  historical  context  of  political 
power  dynamics  behind  such  formations  make  me  suspicious  of  its  relevance. 
Although  our  traditional  christology  is  claimed  to  be  based  on  New  Testament 
faith,  I  sense  some  tension  and  discrepancy  between  such  dogmatic  expression  and 
some  of  the  messages  of  the  New  Testament.  Furthermore,  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  provide  various  and  sometimes  contradictory  information  about  the 
earliest  Christian  faith  testimonies.  My  awareness  of  these  tensions  alerts  me, 
especially  because  of  my  learning  experience  of  distorted  traditions  in  Japanese 
history,  and  leads  me  to  further  question  what  we  know  of  early  Christian  history 
and  traditions.15 


14  Jane  Schaberg  asks,  "whose  are  these  doctrines  and  dogmas?"  1994,  p. 280. 

15  Regarding  the  contextual  nature  of  our  knowledge,  see  Davaney  1987,  p.  82;  1994, 
p.47. 


To  question  a  communally  accepted  'core'  of  one's  tradition  is  a 
threatening  experience.  It  is  surely  safer  to  continue  relying  on  the  handed-down 
traditions.  If  we  do  not  wish  to  contribute  to  perpetuation  of  the  oppressive  aspects 
of  our  traditions,  however,  we  need  some  courage  and  commitment.  Even  if  we 
cannot  fix  the  'core'  immediately  now,  we  can  pursue  our  quest  collaboratively  for 
encountering  the  god  in  deeper  and  richer  ways,  supported  by  our  faith  that  the 
truth  will  set  us  free  someday  (cf.  Jn  8:32).  Feminist  collaborative  critical  re- 
examinations of  the  early  Christian  messages  can  be  one  of  the  first  steps  to 
appreciatively  and  critically  carry  on  our  religious  heritage  and  to  revision  and 
reshape  our  Christian  identities  in  ways  that  will  be  liberating  for  us  and  that  will 
not  at  the  same  time  negate  other  people's  spiritualities. 

1.2.  My  Hermeneutical  Framework:  How  I  Relate  to  the 
Bible. 

My  understanding  of  Japanese  traditions  and  my  questions  regarding 
Christian  traditions  lead  me  to  a  desire  to  critically  examine  the  early  Christian 
messages.  Since  the  bible  is  a  Christian  canon,  I  would  first  like  to  mention  how  I 
relate  to  the  bible  in  terms  of  the  early  Christian  messages. 

1.2.1.  The  Bible  and  Early  Christian  Messages. 

The  Bible  versus  Early  Christian  Messages 

If  human  beings  still  live  on  the  earth  2000  years  from  now,  how  will 
people  in  the  fortieth  century  reconstruct  our  twentieth  century?  Will  they 
remember  our  women's  lives,  spiritualities,  and  struggles?  What  kind  of  writings 
will  people  in  the  fortieth  century  excavate  from  our  age?  I  once  heard  that  most  of 
the  paper  we  have  been  using  in  this  century  has  acid  in  its  ingredients,  and 
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because  of  that  our  written  documents  will  have  only  short  life-spans.  So,  only  the 
books  that  used  acid-free  paper  and  electronic  messages  will  survive  for  very  long. 
Then,  will  the  people  of  the  fortieth  century  have  before  them  as  evidence 
primarily  texts  written  by  mainstream  male  scholars?  I  hope  that  the  surviving 
texts  include  various  feminists  texts.  Otherwise,  unless  our  descendants  practice  a 
very  sophisticated  critical  reading,  their  remembrance  of  us  will  not  do  justice  to 
women's  lives,  spiritualities,  and  struggles  with  our  different  markers  of  ethnicity, 
class,  and  gender.  My  wish  brings  me  a  question.  How  about  us?  Do  we, 
twentieth-century  Christians,  do  justice  to  women  who  lived  twenty  centuries  ago? 
Their  means  of  communication  was  oral.  Those  people  who  could  afford 
expensive  writing  materials  in  order  to  leave  traces  of  their  lives  were  almost 
exclusively  privileged  males.  How  can  we  now  reach  the  lives,  spiritualities,  and 
struggles  of  ordinary  women?  Is  the  Christian  bible  of  some  help?16 1  say:  far  from 
enough  help,  and  it  is  difficult  to  restore  many  of  the  messages,  especially  those  of 
women,  but  YES. 

The  bible,  our  best  extant  source  of  early  Christian  messages,  however, 
does  not  provide  us  with  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  these  early  Christian 
messages.  There  are  two  major  reasons  for  this.  First,  the  bible  is  a  written 
document  in  a  mostly  oral  culture.  The  majority  of  people  were  illiterate,  stories 
and  messages  were  conveyed  orally,  and  only  a  privileged  minority  of  the 
population  had  access  to  writing.  This  means  that  most  ancient  literature  was 
written  by  privileged  minority  groups,  most  of  them  male,  and  that  many  oral 


16  I  write  the  word  bible  without  capitalizing  it,  in  order  to  avoid  the  traditional 
exclusivistic  Christian  use  of  the  word.  By  the  term  the  Christian  bible,  I  refer  to  both  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament.  In  reference  to  the  bible  of  Jewish  people,  I  use 
the  term  the  Hebrew  Bible,  following  Neusner  1993. 
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stories  were  never  written  down  but  instead  were  told,  re-told,  and  circulated 
among  various  Christian  communities.17 

Second,  the  bible  is  a  collection  of  politically  selected  and  codified 
writings.  The  canonization  of  the  Christian  bible  began  in  the  second  century  and 
took  place  in  the  fourth  century  CE  as  part  of  the  process  of  the  increasing 
institutionalization  and  patriarchalization  of  the  early  church.  The  process  of 
selection  and  fixation  of  Christian  writings  involved  two  centuries  of  heated 
controversies;  the  issue  was  not  quite  settled  until  several  centuries  after  the 
establishment  of  the  canon.18  All  this  indicates  that  the  bible  consists  of  a 
disproportionate  representation  of  patriarchal  political  messages. 

John  Dominic  Crossan  writes,  "You  cannot  understand  what  is  included  in 
the  canon  unless  you  understand  what  was  excluded  from  it."19  In  order  to  get  a 
more  inclusive  knowledge  of  early  Christian  messages,  very  careful  critical 
reading  of  biblical  texts  together  with  non-canonical  and  non-Christian  extant  texts 
is  required.  Nonetheless,  almost  all  the  extant  ancient  literature  was  written  or 
edited  from  the  perspective  of  a  tiny  privileged  male  segment  of  society,  and  it  is 
therefore  also  important  to  supplement  our  study  of  early  Christian  written  texts 
with  information  from  historical,  archaeological,  sociological,  and  anthropological 
studies. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  bible  and  other  Christian  writings  are  collections 
of  very  different  and  even  contradictory  messages,  however,  gives  us  hope  for 
access  to  many  different  Christian  voices  —  edited,  distorted,  but  still  contained  in 
the  biblical  texts.  Careful  re-readings  of  the  texts  and  re-imaginings  of  the  stories 


17  Dewey  1995,  p.38;  P.J.J.  Botha  1992a,  p.211;  Barr  1995,  pp.26-51. 

18  Regarding  the  canonization  process,  see  Gamble  1992,  1.852-861. 

19  1985,  p.10. 
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from  various  interpretive  perspectives  can  yield  many  insights  for  recovering  the 
messages  of  early  Christian  women  and  men. 

The  Bible  and  Early  Christian  Messages 

While  I  seek  more  inclusive  pictures  of  the  early  Christian  movements  and 
search  for  the  marginalized  or  suppressed  stories  and  messages,  especially  those  of 
women,  I  resist  idealizing  these  pictures,  stories,  and  messages.  They  are  cultural 
products  of  particular  social  historical  contexts,  written  in  androcentric  language. 

We  twentieth-century  women  live  in  our  own  patriarchal  societies, 
internalizing  and  resisting  patriarchal  mind-sets,  as  we  struggle  with  our  own 
agendas  and  argue  in  our  own  rhetorical  contexts,  using  differently  nuanced  but 
nonetheless  unavoidably  androcentric  language.  Similarly,  people  in  the  first 
century  Mediterranean  world  lived  in  patriarchal  cultures  and  used  androcentric 
language.  No  one  of  them,  woman  or  man,  common  or  privileged,  Christian  or  not, 
could  escape  being  influence  by  a  patriarchal  world  view.  Nonetheless,  their 
voices  with  their  own  particularities  witness  to  us  about  their  spiritualities, 
practices,  and  struggles  in  the  origin  of  the  Christian  movements.  If  we  speak 
about  the  "core"  of  Christianity,  it  is  there  that  we  should  explore,  seeking  some 
communally  shared  elements  of  their  spiritualities,  messages,  and  practices  that 
gave  birth  to  and  nurtured  the  nascent  Christian  communities.  In  other  words,  as 
long  as  Christian  identity  depends  in  an  important  way  on  things  that  happened  in 
our  history,  and  especially  on  things  that  happened  at  the  time  of  Christian 
origins,20  it  is  crucial  for  us  to  restore  the  communally  shared  messages  of  the 
earliest  Christian  communities. 


20  SeeC.  Evans  1994,  pp.  13 1-134. 
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I  understand  that  the  Christian  bible  and  other  early  Christian  messages  are 
cultural,  historical,  and  transformative  prototypes,  not  authoritative  archetypes.21 
We  need  not  accept  their  messages  uncritically,  but  rather  we  need  to  listen  to 
their  messages  sympathetically,  appreciatively,  and  critically,  and  to  inherit  our 
traditions  with  our  own  responsibilities.  My  aim  in  my  critical  re-reading  of  a 
biblical  text  is  to  contribute  to  restoring  submerged  spiritualities,  voices,  and 
practices  of  women,  in  order  to  revision  ethically  Christian  heritage  and  identities 
in  the  broader  social,  cultural,  and  political  contexts,  then  and  now.22 

1.2.2.  The  Bible  and  Our  Responsibility. 

The  Bible  as  a  Christian  Heritage 

Many  feminist  Christians  ask  me:  Why  still  work  on  the  bible?  After  all,  the 
Christian  bible  inscribes  patriarchal  values  and  world- views.  Christology 
ostensibly  based  on  biblical  messages  has  been  used  to  legitimate  Euro-centric 
Christian  patriarchy  and  colonialism  and  has  been  oppressive  to  many  people  in 
the  world.  Why  not  dismiss  the  bible? 

I  am  happy  to  dismiss  the  bible's  canonical  status.  I  radically  question  the 
adequacy  of  any  concept  of  canon  as  it  is  applied  to  the  bible.  What  we  know  of 
the  canonization  process  itself  tells  us  of  the  strong  patriarchal  political  interests 
involved  in  safeguarding  "sacred"  texts.  Acknowledgment  of  the  bible  as  the 
Christian  canon  is  a  process  of  keeping  in  place  the  truth  claims  of  those  with 


21  Schiissler  Fiorenza  1983,  pp.34. 

22  Schiissler  Fiorenza  speaks  of  the  ethical  responsibility  of  biblical  scholarship  "not  only 
to  elaborate  the  historical-religious  meanings  of  biblical  texts  but  also  to  critically  reflect 
on  the  Christian  identity  formations  they  produce."  1989b,  p.  16. 
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power  at  the  expense  of  the  experiences  of  ordinary  people.  I  would  argue,  then, 
for  reading  the  bible  as  a  Christian  writing,  but  not  as  the  Christian  canon. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  we  Christians  should  not  dismiss  critical 
interpretations  of  the  Christian  bible,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  the  Christian 
bible  is  influential  not  only  to  Christians  and  the  Western  world,  but  also  to  the 
non-Christian  world.  As  long  as  the  bible  remains  understood  as  the  Christian 
canon,  Christians  must  be  responsible  for  the  ways  in  which  the  bible  functions 
and  is  used.  Second,  the  Christian  bible,  when  read  critically  with  other  books,  can 
offer  access  to  stories  heard  and  re-told  by  the  earliest  Christian  women  and,  thus, 
lead  to  more  inclusive  understandings  of  Christian  origins.  If  we  feminist 
Christians  simply  dismiss  the  bible,  we  abandon  part  of  our  historical  heritage. 
Third,  feminists'  dismissal  of  the  bible  could  result  in  the  perpetuation  of 
exclusively  patriarchal  and  misogynistic  interpretations  of  the  bible  as  the 
authentic  Christian  message.  It  is  therefore  important  for  feminist  Christians  to 
keep  working  toward  critical  interpretations  of  the  bible. 

Let  me  explain  these  reasons  a  bit  further.  The  bible,  accepted  as  the 
Christian  canon  by  Christian  churches  all  over  the  world,  is  granted  unique 
authority.  It  is  a  classic,  an  all-time  best-seller.  As  such,  the  bible  is  powerful  not 
only  among  Christians,  but  throughout  the  Western  world.  And  since  the  Western 
world  wields  enormous  political,  economic,  and  cultural  power  all  over  the  world, 
the  influence  of  the  bible  is  incalculable.  As  long  as  most  biblical  interpretations 
affirm  such  value  systems  as  dualistic  gender  construction  and  a  patriarchal  world 
view,  they  keep  re-inscribing  these  systems  globally.  Feminists'  dismissal  of  the 
bible  does  not  solve  this  problem.  Rather,  it  allows  the  patriarchal,  and  even 
misogynistic,  functions  of  biblical  interpretation  to  continue  unchallenged. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  women  for  whom  the  bible  is  very 
important  and  empowering.  Though  biblical  stories  were  edited  by  privileged 
males,  many  traces  of  oral  stories  of  women  remain.23  The  bible  can  be  a  rich 
source  for  access  to  our  foresisters'  spiritualities  and  struggles.  Rather  than 
abandoning  the  bible,  we  should  critically  investigate  and  restore  the  suppressed, 
distorted,  and  lost  voices  of  our  religious  ancestors.  And  while  doing  so,  we  need 
to  continuously  examine  the  adequacy  and  validity  of  various  biblical 
interpretations  and  their  functions  in  the  contemporary  world. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  struggle  to  avoid  perpetuating  the  hegemonic 
and  authoritative  status  of  the  bible.  To  achieve  this,  we  need  (1)  to  contextualize 
and  decentralize  the  bible,  (2)  to  shift  our  focus  of  reading  from  male  privileged 
authors  to  women  storytellers,  from  the  final  form  of  biblical  texts  as  we  have 
them  to  the  oral  traditions  within  and  behind  the  texts,  and  (3)  to  re-tell  old  stories 
as  well  to  tell  our  own  new  stories  in  the  contexts  of  the  liberation  struggles  of 
women. 

First,  radical  contextualizarion  of  the  bible  in  its  historical,  political,  social, 
cultural,  and  religious  contexts  discloses  the  deep  embeddedness  of  the  biblical 
language  in  its  multi-dimensional  contexts,  and  thus  breaks  the  myth  of  uniqueness 
and  its  assertion  of  universal  truth  claims.24  Equally  crucial  is  radical 
decentralization  of  the  bible  -  reading  the  bible  together  with  extant  non-canonical 
and  "heretical"  writings,  without  attributing  to  them  any  dualistic  pre-judgment  of 


23  By  stories  of  women  (or  women 's  stories)  I  mean  the  "stories  told  and  retold  by 
women,"  not  the  "stories  about  women  told  by  men."  We  do  not  have  any  stories  of 
women  in  the  extant  literature,  because  any  stories  seem  not  to  have  survived  without  final 
male  editing.  Stories  of  women  are  something  we  need  to  unearth  from  male  literature  and 
reconstruct  with  historical  imagination. 

24  Schussler  Fiorenza  1988a. 
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orthodox  (right)  or  heretical  (wrong).25  Such  a  strategy  reveals  the  biblical  writers' 
and  editors'  ideologies  and  political  interests,  as  well  as  the  diverse  contexts  of 
first  century  Jewish  and  Christian  movements,  and  points  to  the  biased  partiality  of 
the  bible  in  understanding  the  origins  of  Christianity  and  its  messages  and 
spiritualities.26 

Second,  shifting  the  focus  from  messages  of  male  authors'  written  texts  to 
oral  traditions  within  and  behind  the  written  texts  allows  us  to  pay  much  more 
attention  to  the  stories  of  women  storytellers,  rather  than  to  those  of  privileged 
male  authors  and  editors.27  This  helps  to  restore  the  women's  voices  that  have  been 
suppressed,  distorted,  or  lost.  This  strategy  also  serves  to  trace  theological 
developments  and  changes  as  well  as  the  women's  struggles  behind  them,  as 
written  stories  gradually  gained  more  power  than  the  oral  stories  of  women.  Also, 
we  must  not  forget  to  apply  critical  reading  strategies  to  non-canonical  and 
"heretical"  writings,  for  these  writings  doubtless  also  went  through  various  later 
redaction  (editing),  alterations,  and  distortions. 

Third,  just  as  ancient  Christian  storytellers  not  only  freely  and  creatively  re- 
told old  stories  but  also  created  and  told  new  stories,  weaving  them  so  as  to  be 
most  effective  for  each  context,  I  suggest  that  contemporary  women  should  also 
participate  creatively  in  our  religious  traditions.  New  stories  can  proliferate 
alongside  old  ones,  critically  and  creatively  re-told  in  the  context  of  liberation 
struggles  of  women  using  any  means  available:  oral/aural,  print,  tele-visual,  cyber- 
spatial. 


25  See  ibid. 

26  I  understand  that  during  the  first  century  Christians  identified  themselves  as  Jewish, 
since  the  early  Christian  movements  were  part  of  diverse  Judaisms.  I  use  the  expression 
Jewish  and  Christian  in  referring  to  Jewish  women  and  men  including  Christians,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience.  So  Meeks  1983,  p.33;  SchottrofT  1995,  p.  14. 

27  Dewey  1996,  pp.3-4;  Castelli  1994,  p.97. 
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The  combination  of  these  reading  strategies  undermines  the  authoritative 
and  unique  status  of  the  bible,  and  at  the  same  time  offers  a  justification  for  our 
feminist  critical  interpretations  and  inheritance  of  the  bible. 

Biblical  Scholarship  and  Faith  Communities 

Finally,  Elisabeth  Schiissler  Fiorenza  has  argued  for  shifting  the  location  of 
authority  and  the  criteria  for  determining  Christian  heritage  and  identity  away  from 
the  bible  to  the  liberation  struggle  of  the  ekklesia  of  women.2?  This  radical  shift  of 
the  location  of  authority  and  power  places  an  ethical  demand  on  biblical  scholars 
to  make  their  research  and  its  fruits  freely  accessible  to  women  and  men  in 
Christian  communities.29  Leaders  in  Christian  communities,  especially  churches, 
are  also  called  to  integrate  critical  scholarly  achievements  into  their  sermons  and 
teachings. 

Most  women  and  men  in  the  church  are  still  under  the  power  of 
authoritative,  uncritical,  and  patriarchal  interpretations  of  the  biblical  texts.  This 
situation  does  not  do  justice  to  early  Christians  or  to  our  present  faith 
communities.  The  gap  between  critical  scholars'  understandings  of  the  bible  and 
"ordinary"  church  people's  understandings  of  the  bible  is  regrettably  huge.30  Many 
Christians  still  identify  the  bible  as  the  literal  "Word  of  God,"  and  thus  accept 


28  Schiissler  Fiorenza  1992,  pp.150-152. 

29  Schiissler  Fiorenza  1988a,  p.  16. 

30  I  was  painfully  aware  of  this  problem  in  my  Japanese  church  setting,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  main  reasons  that  I  came  to  Cambridge  to  study  Feminist  Liberation  Theology  at 
theological  institutions.  In  my  experience  living  in  Cambridge  and  meeting  people  from  all 
over  the  United  States  as  well  as  from  various  countries,  however,  I  found  out  that  this 
problem  is  not  limited  to  my  Japanese  context.  In  1981  Raymond  E.  Brown  wrote,  "We 
are  still  struggling  with  giving  our  people  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  bible  as  it 
is  understood  in  scholarship"  (p. 28).  The  situation  seems  to  have  changed  little  since  then 
in  many  places  around  the  globe. 
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conventional,  Euro-centric  patriarchal  interpretations  of  the  bible  uncritically.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  Christian  women  who  have  suspicions  and  questions  about 
biblical  messages  and  interpretations  still  have  few  resources  and  tools  to  carry  on 
their  feminist  theological  thinking  in  order  to  effectively  challenge  authoritarian 
teachings. 

Making  connections  between  feminist  biblical  scholarship  and  faith 
communities  is  one  of  the  central  collaborative  tasks  feminist  Christians  can  work 
on  for  the  liberation  and  well-being  of  women.  In  this  collaboration,  feminist 
interpretations  of  the  bible  as  well  as  other  Christian  writings  take  place  in 
intertwined  spiral  movements.31  That  is  to  say,  on  the  one  hand,  various  women's 
critical  readings  of  the  texts,  based  on  their  life-experiences  in  the  midst  of  their 
struggles,  will  be  complemented  by  scholarly  critical  investigations  of  the  texts,  as 
well  as  by  various  historical  and  cultural  background  information.  On  the  other 
hand,  biblical  scholarship  will  gain  insights  from  different  contexts  of 
contemporary  liberation  struggles.  Both  will  confirm,  re-examine,  and  develop 
previous  interpretations,  leading  women  in  both  the  biblical  field  and  other  fields 
to  shape  new  questions.  In  the  intertwined  spiral  movements,  women's  voices 
from  different  locations  make  valuable  contributions  in  shaping  new  questions, 
thus  deepening  our  perceptions  of  the  god,  enriching  our  relationships  among 
ourselves,  and  urging  us  to  take  ethical  responsibility  for  transforming  and  re- 
shaping Christian  messages  and  identities. 


31  Schiissler  Fiorenza  1984,  p.  132-3. 
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1.3.  My  Aim  and  Method:  Revisioning  the  Past  for  the 
Transformation  of  the  Present 

1.3.1.  A  Feminist  Critical  Reading  with  an  Expanded  Historical 
Imagination 

My  aim  for  this  thesis  is,  by  re-reading  a  text  as  an  example,  to  show  what 
difference  a  feminist  critical  reading  with  an  expanded  different  historical 
imagination  makes  in  our  reading  of  the  bible.32  By  offering  such  an  example,  I 
also  hope  to  make  a  bridge  between  some  insights  of  feminist  biblical  scholarship 
and  present-day  Christian  faith  communities.  I  attempt  to  write  in  such  a  way  as  to 
invite  women  who  are  outside  of  theological  institutions  to  participate  in  feminist 
critical  biblical  studies,  from  their  own  contexts.  By  doing  this,  I  hope  to  make  a 
contribution  to  feminist  Christians'  collaboration  critically  and  creatively  to 
revision,  re-shape,  and  articulate  our  Christian  messages,  identities,  and  visions.  I 
hope  to  do  this  in  ways  that  will  lead  us  toward  wholeness  of  our  relationships 
with  our  selves,  among  ourselves  (various  women),  and  with  the  god. 

I  take  all  these  puiposes  as  part  of  my  responsibility  as  a  biblical  student  in 
solidarity  with  women  of  all  colors  who  are  committed  to  feminist  transformation 
of  the  world.  For  my  feminist  critical  interpretation,  I  shall  use  a  procedure  that 
draws  both  on  text  and  on  interdisciplinary  information.33 1  shall  begin  my  study 
with  a  critical  reading  of  a  text,  seeking  the  historical  context  in  which  the  text  was 
written  to  persuade  the  audience,  and  I  shall  raise  questions  about  its  possible 


32  By  the  word  "different,"  I  mean  "different  from  dominant  Christian  scholarship."  My 
intention  here  is  to  expand  historical  imagination  in  a  non-androcentric  or  more  women- 
focused  way,  as  well  as  a  non-Christianity-centered  inclusive  way.  In  regard  to  placing 
"women  at  the  center,"  see  Brooten  1985,  p. 83. 

33  For  the  importance  of  using  inter-disciplinary  information,  see  e.g.,  Brooten  1985,  p. 66. 
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historical  context.  Then,  I  shall  explore  its  historical  background  with  expanded 
historical  imagination  and  resources.  Lastly  I  shall  see  how  my  questions  and 
speculations  for  possible  historical  contexts  can  be  supported,  modified,  or 
rejected,  when  seen  against  such  historical  background  information.34 

1.3.2.  The  Text  of  Martha  and  Mary  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 

An  Example  Text  for  a  Feminist  Examination  of  Early  Christian  Messages 

The  text  of  Martha  and  Mary  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (11:1-12:11)  is  chosen 
as  an  example  text  for  this  thesis  for  the  following  reasons.35  First,  the  Fourth 


34  The  reason  I  use  this  method  is  that  I  believe  that  interdisciplinary  information  is 
indispensable  for  reading  any  ancient  texts,  but  at  the  same  time,  that  priority  must  be 
given  to  critical  textual  study  in  order  to  minimize  the  projection  of  various  biases 
operative  in  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world.  For  instance,  recent  biblical 
interpretations  have  gained  much  social  information  from  anthropological  studies. 
Information  about  the  Mediterranean  culture  of  honor/shame  and  the  dyadic  personality 
may  be  helpful  for  framing  readings  of  ancient  texts  such  as  the  bible  (Malina  1981,  pp. 25- 
50).  Feminist  anthropologists,  however,  have  challenged  anthropological  research, 
observations,  and  theories,  as  having  mostly  been  made  from  the  ethnocentric  perspectives 
of  modern  Western  males  (Barstow  1978;  Rossaldo  1980;  Slocum  1985).  We  do  not 
know  how  much  and  in  what  ways  women  in  early  Christianity  internalized  and/or  resisted 
mainstream  value  systems.  It  is  dangerous  to  impose  modern  anthropological  assumptions 
on  our  reading  of  ancient  texts.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  projecting  our  biases  in 
reading  texts;  with  the  aid  of  this  text-based  inter-disciplinary  method,  however,  I  hope  to 
hear  women's  messages  with  better-tuned,  more  adequate  ears. 

35  I  use  the  term  "the  Fourth  Gosper  in  referring  to  the  gospel  which  is  located  in  the 
New  Testament  after  the  three  synoptic  gospels  and  named  as  the  Gospel  According  to 
John.  I  avoid  using  this  name  or  similar  names  such  as  the  Gospel  of  John,  because  the 
use  of  this  naming  in  today's  context  perpetuates  the  misconception  that  the  gospel  was 
written  by  a  man.  (Regarding  the  authorship  of  this  gospel,  see  further  in  the  following 
section.)  Another  commonly  accepted  name  for  the  gospel  is  the  Johannine  Gospel.  This 
name,  however,  invites  a  misconception  that  the  gospel  is  a  comprehensive  representation 
of  the  understanding  of  the  good  news  in  Johannine  communities,  while  I  suspect  that 
there  were  significantly  different  voices  within  the  communities.  (Regarding  the  different 
voices,  see  further  in  ch  2.)  The  commonly  accepted  name  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not 
without  a  problem,  either.  This  name  may  function  to  perpetuate  the  authoritative  fixed 
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Gospel  is  said  to  be  a  major  basis  for  later  orthodox  christology,  which  is  largely 
determined  by  reference  to  the  conclusions  of  the  church  councils  in  the  fourth 
century.36  Now  this  christology  is  identified  by  many  Christians  as  consisting  of 
the  "core"  of  Christian  faith.  As  such,  various  feminist  critical  re-readings  of  the 
gospel  are  indispensable  for  examining  the  relevance  of  the  later  interpretation. 

Secondly,  the  text  of  Martha  and  Mary  in  this  gospel  is  said  to  be  a 
miniature  of  the  whole  gospel.37  The  text  is  located  toward  the  end  of  the  public 
ministry  of  Jesus,  and  has,  at  its  center,  the  last  and  the  greatest  sign  of  Jesus  in  his 
ministry.  This  culminating  sign  is  sandwiched  by  two  faith  confessions  performed 
by  two  women.  One  is  Martha's  christological  confession  that  is  presented  as  the 
communal  representative  faith  expression.  The  second  is  Mary's  anointing  of  Jesus 
that  is  presented  as  the  communal  model  of  discipleship.  In  this  way,  the  text 
presents  the  supposedly  "core"  events  of  the  Johannine  communities'  traditions 
both  in  the  form  of  a  verbal  message  and  in  the  form  of  physical  practice.  The 
importance  of  feminist  re-reading  of  this  text  seems  obvious. 

Thirdly,  however,  little  study  of  this  text  has  been  done  from  critical 
feminist  perspectives.  Many  scholars  have  examined  this  text,  but  their  focus  has 
been  almost  exclusively  on  the  raising  of  Lazarus  by  Jesus.  Two  males  are  focused 
on,  while  the  two  females  are  left  behind,  vaguely  in  the  background.38 
Consequently,  Martha  and  Mary  are  known  to  women  almost  exclusively  based  on 


status  of  the  four  gospels  in  the  bible,  while  there  probably  were  many  gospels  circulated, 
both  orally  and  in  writing,  among  the  early  Christian  communities.  Since  I  have  not  found 
any  better  names  for  the  gospel  now,  I  use  the  word  the  Fourth  Gospel  for  the  sake  of 
convenience. 

36  Dunn  1983,  p.310;  Trudinger  1992,  p.26. 

37  Schneiders  1987,  p. 52. 

38  Regarding  how  women  were  increasingly  marginalized  in  later  interpretations,  see 
Byrne  1990;  Jensen  1995,  pp.20-28. 
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Luke's  text  (Lk  10:38-42),  not  on  this  text  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.39  This  version  of 
Mary  and  Martha  has  not  been  paid  much  careful  or  critical  attention.40  Through  a 
feminist  critical  reading  of  this  text  from  the  Fourth  Gospel,  with  an  expanded 
different  historical  imagination  which  incorporates  the  insights  of  recent  feminist 
biblical  scholarship,  I  hope  to  revision  Martha  and  Mary.  This  reading  will,  I  hope, 
help  us  to  revision  aspects  of  women  both  in  the  Johannine  communities  and  in  the 
broader  social  contexts  of  early  Christian  movements. 

Compositional  Background  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 

The  Fourth  Gospel  is  an  ancient  writing  -  a  truism  I  suspect  we  too  easily 
forget  when  hearing  the  text  read  in  today's  church  settings.41  Today  most  scholars 
understand  that  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  we  have  it,  is  the  result  of  a  complex  process 
of  several  transformations  of  traditions  over  a  period  of  decades.  According  to  this 
understanding,  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  not  created  from  scratch.  In  composing  the 
gospel,  the  authors  used  traditional  materials  available  at  hand.42  Many  scholars 


39  While  I  have  been  working  on  this  thesis,  many  women  have  asked  me  about  it,  but  as 
soon  as  I  tell  them  the  title,  "Re-visioning  Martha  and  Mary,"  almost  all  of  them  start 
talking  about  Martha  and  Mary  in  the  Luke's  text,  as  if  that  were  the  only  text  about  these 
women. 

40  Except  for  Schneiders  1982;  Schussler  Fiorenza  1986;  Reinhartz  1991  and  a  few 
others. 

41  Regarding  the  importance  of  reading  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  a  writing  in  its  first  century 
context,  see  Dunn  1983;  Culpepper  1983,  p.237;  M.  Davies  1992,  pp.  14-16. 

42  Probably,  there  already  existed  a  variety  of  combined  traditions  which  were  circulated 
mostly  orally.  In  oral  transmission,  stories  are  modified  by  storytellers,  adjusting  the 
stories  to  the  audience  and  occasions.  People  in  the  Greco-Roman  world  seem  to  have  felt 
quite  free  to  modify  the  stories  in  their  own  ways.  Even  the  "quotations"  from  classical 
literature  and  proverbial  sayings  were  freely  modified  in  order  to  make  the  "quotations" 
more  fitting  in  the  intended  context,  and  this  custom  was  regarded  as  a  legitimate  and 
acceptable  activity  (Achtemeier  1990,  p. 27).  On  each  occasion  of  story-telling,  some  of 
the  stories  or  sayings  in  one  combined  narrative  were  expanded  or  omitted  and  some 
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have  attempted  to  reconstruct  the  early  traditions  behind  the  present  text  in  order 
to  see  what  redactions  were  made  with  what  purposes,  in  the  process  of  composing 
the  present  gospel. 

Robert  Fortna,  in  his  decades  of  study  on  sources  and  redactions  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  has  maintained  that  there  existed  a  Signs  Gospel  prior  to  the 
present  text.  According  to  him,  there  was  a  signs  source  which  consisted  of  seven 
miracle  stories  of  Jesus,  to  which  a  version  of  the  passion  narrative  was  attached  in 
an  early  stage.  This  Signs  Gospel  seems  to  date  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  CE.43  Agreeing  with  Fortna' s  basic  idea,  Helmut  Koester  assumes  that 
some  traditional  sayings  and  dialogs  were  also  imroduced  into  the  source  in  a  very 
early  stage.44  The  present  gospel  seems  to  have  been  composed  based  on  such 
combined  traditions,  modifying,  expanding,  omitting,  and  adding  various 
traditions.  Most  scholars  now  assume  that  the  basic  compilation  of  the  gospel  was 
done  between  80  and  95  CE,45  and  that  the  final  minor  re-editing  was  done  later,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  century.46  The  place  of  composition  was  probably  a  community 
in  a  city  in  Syria,  Palestine,  or  perhaps  Transjordan,  in  the  midst  of  widespread 
Greco-Roman  culture,  under  the  Roman  Imperial  rule.47  Johannine  communities, 


others  were  added.  In  this  sense,  each  version  is  original:  there  is  no  exact  word-for-word 
"copy"  version  of  the  original  authorial  story  (See  Dewey  1992,  p.  56). 
«  Fortna  1988,  pp.9-10. 

44  For  example,  the  older  form  of  the  Samaritan  woman's  dialogue  with  Jesus  (1982, 
11.184).  Scholars'  opinions  differ  in  their  reconstructions  of  such  traditioning  processes, 
but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  pre-gospel  as  a  combination  of  signs  and  other  traditions 
was  shaped  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century.Kysar  1975,  pp. 269-276. 

45  The  composition  date  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  had  been  thought  to  be  later  than  the 
synoptic  gospels  (Mark,  Matthew,  &  Luke),  because  this  gospel  appeared  to  have 
assumed  the  audience's  knowledge  of  some  stories  told  in  the  synoptic  gospels.  Recent 
scholarly  awareness  of  existence  of  oral  traditions  behind  gospels  shifted  the  date  to  the 
earlier  one,  mostly  between  80-95  (Kysar  1992,  III.919)  . 

46  That  is,  the  addition  of  chapter  21  and  some  minor  re-editing  of  the  major  part. 

47  Harrington  1989,  p. 203. 
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for  which  this  gospel  was  primarily  written,  probably  were  predominantly  Jewish 
with  an  increasing  number  of  other  ethnic  members.48  The  text  was  written  in 
Ko ine  (common)  Greek,  the  daily  language  of  the  Greco-Roman  world.  It  was 
written  for  the  ear,  to  be  read  (or  retold  or  recited)  aloud  to  the  audience  in  the  oral 
culture.49  Scholars  assume  that  the  gospel  was  written  anonymously,  but  it  was 
attributed  to  the  Apostle  John,  in  accordance  with  common  practice  of  the  time,  to 
claim  authenticity  and  authority  for  the  text.50 1  suggest,  however,  that  the 
authorship  of  this  gospel  was  done  not  by  a  single  male  person  but  by  a  small 
group  of  people,  because  such  a  practice  seems  more  likely  in  the  first  century.51 


48  I  use  plural  form  "communities",  rather  than  singular  form,  because  it  seems  that 
Johannine  communities  existed  not  just  in  one  place  but  in  many  different  towns.  See 
Koester,  C.  1995,  pp.227.  See  also  R.  E.  Brown  1979. 

49  Around  that  time,  the  literacy  rate  probably  did  not  exceed  10  %.  Harris  1989, 
pp.272,323-337;  Gamble  1995,  pp.4-5;  Achtemeier  1990,  pp.  17-19;  R.  Thomas  1992, 
pp.  123-127;  P.J.J.Botha  1990,  p.42. 

50  E.g.,  Evans  1993,  p.  193;  J.  H.  Charlesworth  1993,  p.  19. 

51  The  writing  situation  in  the  Greco-Roman  time  was  quite  different  from  any  we  know 
today.  Writing  materials  were  expensive  (One  sheet  of  papyrus  probably  cost  30-35 
dollars  in  Egypt,  the  cheapest  place.  Cole  1981,  p.220;  Harris  1989,  pp.  194-195);  writing 
was  laborious,  inconvenient,  and  took  time  (Kenneth  E.  Bailey  tells  us  an  interesting  story 
that  expands  our  historical  imagination  for  the  writing  task  in  the  first  century.  According 
to  one  of  his  students  whose  community,  a  monastery  in  northern  Iraq,  uses  traditional  ink 
for  scribal  activities,  he  often  discovered  that  while  he  was  drying  the  written  material,  "his 
plurals  had  suddenly  become  singulars  due  to  the  drinking  of  the  ink  by  the  flies!"  1991, 

p. 35).  Written  documents,  including  letters,  were  generally  for  oral  use  in  a  community 
setting,  and  the  production  of  documents  was  often  both  an  oral  and  communal  enterprise. 
The  composition  of  community  documents  like  the  gospels  was  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  another  version  of  already-existing  community  oral  or  written  traditions,  by 
selecting,  re-arranging,  re-editing  with  creative  compositions.  Around  the  first  century, 
this  kind  of  composition  process  seems  to  have  been  carried  out  by  a  small  group  of 
people  rather  than  by  an  individual  (Cartlidge  1990,  pp.406-408;  R.  Thomas  1992, 
pp.  160-161.  P.  J.  J.  Botha  1992b).  This  may  even  have  been  the  case  for  letters,  such  as 
those  attributed  to  Paul.  Each  author  participating  in  the  collaboration  considered  the 
substance,  went  over  the  general  plan,  worked  toward  an  agreed  content  and  form,  orally 
rehearsed,  re-edited,  and  wrote  down.  Letter  carriers  often  memorized  their  letters, 
because  letters  could  be  damaged,  lost,  or  stolen  in  transport,  and  because  with  no  word 
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Therefore,  I  use  the  plural  form  authors  instead  of  the  singular  form  for  the 
authorship  of  the  gospel.52 

My  thesis  will  proceed  as  follows:  In  the  next  chapter,  "A  Feminist  Critical 
Reading  of  the  Text,"  I  will  begin  with  a  short  reference  to  narrative  components, 
plot  development,  and  structure  as  a  brief  introduction  to  the  text  (II.  1),  and  then 
read  the  text  by  focusing  on  how  the  narrative  world  is  constructed  as  the  context 
for  persuasion.  I  will  examine  the  narrative  world,  by  paying  attention  both  to  the 
characters  and  to  their  assigned  roles  in  the  text  (II. 2),  and  to  the  social  markers  of 
ethnicity,  class,  and  gender  (II. 3).  In  chapter  three,  "Searching  for  a  Different 
Historical  Imagination,"  I  will  attempt  to  expand  our  historical  imagination,  using 
various  achievements  of  recent  feminist  biblical  scholarship,  inviting 
interdisciplinary  information  to  a  different  vision  of  the  roles  and  possibilities  for 
women  in  antiquity.  The  exploration  will  be  in  five  fields  that  are  particularly 
helpful  for  our  critical  reading  of  the  text  from  a  feminist  perspective:  daily  lives 
of  women  (III.  1),  leadership,  patriarchalization,  and  women  (III. 2),  miracles, 
mission,  and  women  (III. 3),  story/tradition-making  and  women  (III.4),  prophecy 
and  women  (III. 5),  Roman  persecution  and  women  (III.6).  At  the  end  of  each 
section,  I  will  attempt  to  see  what  expanded  historical  imagination  can  tell  us 
about  possible  historical  Johannine  women,  like  Martha  and  Mary,  whose 
messages  and  practices  are  reflected  in  various  ways  in  the  narrative  world  of  the 


divisions  or  punctuation,  written  documents  were  difficult  to  read  aloud  unless  already 
memorized.  Both  the  security  and  persuasiveness  of  the  content  depended  on  the  letter 
carriers'  performance;  the  choice  of  the  letter  carriers,  as  oral  performers,  was  as 
important  as  the  writing  act  itself.  It  is  possible  that  letter  carriers  were  involved  in  the 
writing  process  itself  (P.  J.  J.  Botha  1992b). 

52  Regarding  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  the  product  of  a  group  of  authors,  see  J.  H. 
Charlesworth  1993,  p.25.  He  assumes  that  all  of  the  authors  were  probably  Jews  (ibid). 
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text.53  And  lastly,  in  chapter  four,  "Conclusion  and  Reflection,"  I  will  reconstruct 
the  possible  messages,  practices,  and  struggeles  of  women  like  Martha,  Mary,  and 
their  sisters  in  the  Johannine  communities  (IV.  1),  and  make  some  theological 
ethical  suggestions  for  feminist  Christian  women  based  on  my  re-visioning  of 
Martha  and  Mary  (1V.2). 


53  To  be  sure,  Martha  and  Mary  in  the  text  are  not  the  members  of  Johannine 
communities.  As  characters  of  the  narrative,  Martha  and  Mary  are  contemporary  with 
Jesus  and  participants  in  the  earliest  Jesus  movement  and  are  residents  in  the  vellege  of 
Bethany,  located  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  three  kilometers  east  of  Jerusalem, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  CE.  As  long  as  the  authors  of  the  gospel  preserve 
certain  elements  of  the  very  early  oral  traditions,  these  characters  may  reflect  certain 
aspects  of  Martha  and  Mary  and/or  women  like  them  in  the  earliest  Jesus  movements.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  since  the  authors  freely  re-edited  and  re-cast  the  traditions  and 
creatively  composed  the  narrative  in  order  to  address  the  audience  mainly  in  Johannine 
communities  in  their  own  contexts  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  century,  we  should 
assume  that  the  characters  Martha  and  Mary  in  the  text  primarily  reflect  aspects  of 
Johannine  women.  Thus,  my  revisioning  of  historical  women  like  Martha  and  Mary  will  be 
focused  on  those  in  the  Johannine  communities. 
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II.  A  Feminist  Critical  Reading  of  the  Text 

ILL  Narrative  Components,  Plot  Development,  and  Structure 

In  this  chapter,  I  will  read  the  text  from  a  feminist  critical  perspective,  using 
some  tools  of  literary  analysis,  in  order  to  detect  the  possible  historical  contexts  of 
the  authors  of  the  text  and  of  the  audience.54  By  paying  attention  to  how  the 
narrative  world  is  constructed  and  what  points  are  made  in  the  text,  I  will  raise 
questions  concerning  the  possible  historical  context  of  the  Johannine  communities. 

In  the  first  section,  I  will  briefly  look  at  the  narrative  components,  plot 
development,  and  structure,  in  order  to  present  the  basic  idea  of  how  the  text  is 
composed  and  structured  (II.  1).  Then,  I  will  proceed  to  see  how  the  narrative 
world  is  constructed  in  the  text.  First,  by  examining  what  kind  of  roles  are  found 
in  the  text,  and  how  they  are  played  by  both  female  and  male  characters,  I  will 
attempt  to  see  what  points  are  made  to  persuade  the  audience  (II. 2).  Lastly,  by 
examining  how  the  narrative  world  is  constructed  with  the  markers  of  ethnicity, 
class,55  and  gender,  I  will  attempt  to  detect  the  possible  social  location  and/or  point 
of  view  of  the  authors  as  a  group  (II.3).56  In  examining  how  the  characterization  is 


54  In  this  thesis,  biblical  passages  are  presented  in  my  own  translation  from  the  26th 
version  of  the  Nestle- Aland  Greek  New  Testament,  consulting  with  RSV  and  KJV  English 
translations. 

55  The  word  "class"  can  be  misleading.  For  example,  we  moderns  often  refer  to  the 
common  majority  of  people  as  belonging  to  the  middle  class.  In  the  Greco-Roman  world, 
however,  there  was  no  "middle  class"  in  our  modern  sense,  and  the  common  majority 
were  somewhat  closer  to  "lower  class"  in  modern  terms  (See  further  in  III.  1 .2).  "Social 
status",  rather  than  "class"  might  fit  better  in  this  context.  I  use  the  word  "class"  with  this 
caution,  because  so  many  words,  such  as  family,  public  and  private,  need  to  be  used  with 
caution,  not  read  with  our  modern  concepts. 

56  I  assume  that  among  the  group  of  authors  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  there  were  different 
points  of  view  and  opinions  regarding  various  issues  involved  in  the  gospel,  but  they 
worked  together  in  composing  a  community  narrative  as  a  whole. 
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made  and  how  the  narrative  world  is  constructed,  I  will  raise  questions  and 
speculations  regarding  the  historical  figures  and  contexts  of  Johannine  women  like 
Martha  and  Mary,  for  further  historical  explorations  in  the  next  chapter. 

Narrative  Components 

Regarding  our  text,  there  is  a  general  consensus  that  a  raising  miracle  story 
was  the  core  into  which  other  traditions  were  interwoven.57  In  first  century 
storytelling,  the  customary  components  of  a  miracle  story  are  (1)  the  problem,  (2) 
the  miracle,  and  (3)  the  reaction  to  the  miracle.58  So,  the  core  story  of  our  text  is 
(1)  a  man  was  sick  and  died,  (2)  Jesus  raised  the  dead,  and  (3)  people  believed  in 
Jesus.  Into  this  story,  a  theological  dialogue  (revelation  and  confession)  between 
Jesus  and  Martha,  and  some  other  traditions  were  interwoven,  and  a  version  of  a 
woman's  anointing  story  was  attached.59 

Plot  Development 

In  the  face  of  Lazarus'  health  crisis,  the  sisters  Martha  and  Mary  send  a 
message  from  their  village  of  Bethany  to  Jesus,  asking  for  help.  Jesus  stays  where 
he  is  for  two  days  and  then  tells  his  disciples  to  go  to  awaken  Lazarus.  The 


57  It  should  be  noted  that  a  raising  of  the  dead  in  miracle  stories  in  the  New  Testament  is 
not  really  a  resurrection  but  a  resuscitation  of  the  person  who  was  thought  to  have  died: 
the  person  will  physically  die  again.  Regarding  the  diverse  ressurrection  belief  in  the  first 
century,  see  Schurer  1979  11.539-547;  Wright  1992,  pp.328-329;  Riley  1995,  pp.7-68. 

58  G.  Theissen  1974/1983,  pp. 72-80;  Wire  1978,  pp.83-113. 

59  The  authors  of  the  present  gospel  seem  to  be  partly  responsible  for  the  arangement  of 
these  traditions  in  the  present  setting,  plot  development,  and  structure,  but  we  do  not 
know  what  part  is  due  to  the  authors.  For  some  major  scholars'  reconstruction  of 
traditions  and  redactions,  see  Bultmann  1971,  p.414;  Nicol  1972,  pp.21,37-39,60; 
Schnackenburg  1990, 11.372;  Fortna  1988,  pp.94-109,128-146;  von  Wahlde  1989, 

pp.  116-128;  Tsuchido  1984,  p.610;  Meier  1994,  pp.800-832.  The  authors  of  the  present 
gospel  seem  to  be  responsible  for  the  arangement  of  these  traditions  in  the  present  setting, 
plot  development,  and  structure. 
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disciples  express  their  fear  of  hostile  Jews,60  Jesus  gives  a  discourse,  and  Thomas 
encourages  his  co-disciples  to  go  with  Jesus,  although  he  doesn't  know  Jesus' 
power.  When  Jesus  approaches  Bethany,  Lazarus  has  already  been  buried  for  four 
days.  Martha  goes  out  and  sees  Jesus,  and  after  she  expresses  to  him  both  her 
regret  and  trust,  Jesus  makes  his  seventh  "I  am"  revelation  to  her,  "I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life,"  and  she  makes  the  representative  faith  confession,  "I 
believe  that  you  are  the  christ,  the  son  of  the  god,  the  one  who  is  coming  into  the 
world."61  Then  Mary  goes  out  and  sees  Jesus  there.  She  and  the  Jewish  neighbors 
who  follow  her  weep  and  Jesus  shares  in  their  tears  with  them.  They  go  to 
Lazarus'  tomb,  Jesus  prays  a  thanksgiving  prayer  to  the  father,  and  "awakens" 


60  Regarding  the  word  "the  Jews":  When  the  word  "hoi  Ioudaioi"  appears  in  the  gospels, 
it  seems  more  appropriate  to  translate  as  "the  Judeans"  referring  to  those  whose  origin  or 
residence  are  Judea  as  a  geographical  reference,  rather  than  "the  Jews"  in  general.  In  the 
synoptic  gospels,  different  groups  of  "the  Jews"  are  referred  to  by  different  terms.  High 
priest  (Mt  25  times,  Mk  22  times,  Lk  15  times),  Sadducees  (Mt  7  times,  Mk  1  time,  Lk  1 
time),  scribes  (Mt  23  times,  Mk  21  times,  Lk  14  times),  elders  (Mt  30  times,  Mk  12  times, 
Lk  5  times),  Pharisees  (Mt  30  times,  Mk  12  times,  Lk  27  times),  and  "hoi  Ioudaioi"  only  a 
few  times  (Mt  5  times,  Mk  6  times,  Lk  5  times).  In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  high  priest  is  used 
21  times,  and  Pharisees  19  times;  there  is  no  mention  of  Sadducees,  scribes,  or  elders,  but 
"the  Jews"  (hoi  Ioudaioi)  are  referred  to  71  times.  (The  word  occurrence  in  the  story  of 
"the  woman  taken  in  adultery"  is  not  included,  because  the  story  is  an  interpolation.)  The 
Fourth  Gospel  does  not  seem  to  differentiate  words  used  for  Judeans  or  different  groups 
of  Jews  in  general.  The  very  generalized  and  frequent  use  of  "the  Jews"  in  this  gospel 
creates  a  quite  negative  image  of  "the  Jews"  as  a  whole,  and  this  peculiar  usage  seems 
intentional  (See  II. 3.1).  Therefore,  following  the  authors'  rhetorical  device,  I  read  hoi 
Ioudaioi  as  "the  Jews"  not  as  "Judeans."  It  does  not  necessarily  mean,  however,  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  anti- Jewish  or  anti-semitic.  So  Culpepper  1987,  pp. 273-288;  D. 
Harrington  1989,  pp. 203-209;  W.  Harrington  1994,  pp.234-235.  On  the  other  hand, 
Talbert  maintains  that  in  the  gospel  "the  Jews"  are  "neither  a  static  nor  a  homogeneous 
character"  and  are  not  "pictured  in  totally  negative  terms"  (1992,  pp.  184- 185). 

61  I  use  the  term  christ  without  capitalization. 

In  ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  there  was  no  differentiation  between  capital  and  small 
letters.  All  the  special  capital  letters  specifically  for  christ  or  for  terms  related  to  Christian 
divinity,  in  contrast  to  other  religious  divinities,  are  due  to  later  Christian  theologies.  I 
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Lazarus.  Many  believe  in  Jesus  but  some  report  to  the  Jewish  authorities,  upon 
which  the  authorities  consult  together,  fearing  that,  if  everybody  believes  in  Jesus, 
the  Romans  will  destroy  "the  holy  place  and  nation."  The  high  priest  Caiaphas 
"prophesies"  that  Jesus  should  die  for  the  people,  and  the  authorities  plot  to  kill 
Jesus.  Six  days  before  Passover,  Martha  hosts  a  dinner  for  Jesus,  Mary  anoints 
Jesus'  feet  with  costly  oil,  Judas  opposes  this,  and  Jesus  supports  Mary.  Then  a 
large  crowd  comes  to  see  both  Jesus  and  Lazarus,  and  the  authorities  plot  to  kill 
both  of  them.  Nevertheless,  many  are  leaving  the  Jews  and  believing  in  Jesus. 

Structure 

Many  scholars  agree  that  the  text  is  structured  in  a  chiastic  (that  is  abb' a) 
form,  which  is  a  common  form  for  stories  in  oral/aural  cultures.62  It  may  be  laid 
out  as  follows:63 

a  Lazarus  under  death  threat 

b         Martha's  confession 

c  Jesus  shares  in  the  tears  of  the  Jewish  neighbors 

d         Jesus'  sign:  raising  of  Lazarus 
c'         Jewish  authorities'  plot  to  kill  Jesus 
b'        Mary's  anointing 
a'         Lazarus  under  death  threat 


refrain  from  this  kind  of  capitalization  in  order  to  avoid  overlaying  the  terms  in  the  earlier 
text  with  later  theologies. 

62  Dewey  1980,  pp.132-143,179-180. 

63  I  follow  Dorothy  A.  Lee's  structure  division,  with  modified  titles  based  on  my  reading 
of  the  text  (See  Lee  1994,  p.  188).  Each  scholar's  division  of  verses  differs  slightly  from 
that  of  others.  These  differences  are  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ancient  oral  stories  do 
not  have  a  clear  linear  plot  development.  They  are  more  like  an  "interwoven  tapestry," 
with  foreshadowing  and  echoing  motifs.  For  the  "interwoven  tapestry,"  see  Dewey  1991. 
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Thus,  the  narrative  world  is  constructed  centering  around  the  protagonist 
Jesus.  Jesus  and  his  believers  live  in  a  hostile  world  under  death  threat  (a,a), 
because  of  his  life-giving  ministry  (d).64  Two  Jewish  groups,  one  sympathetic 
neighbors  and  one  hostile  authorities,  are  presented  in  opposing  contrast  (c,c'),  and 
two  model  discipleship  passages  of  Martha's  faith  confession  and  Mary's 
anointing  are  presented  in  echoing  contrast  (b,b).  With  this  basic  structure  in 
mind,  let  us  examine  the  narrative  world  construction  of  the  text  more  in  detail. 

11.2.  Narrative  World  Construction:  Characters  and  their 
Roles 

In  the  text  as  well  as  in  the  whole  gospel,  the  protagonist  is  a  male  character 
Jesus.  Martha  and  Mary  are  among  the  minor  characters  who  are  presented  as 
illustrative  figures  representing  different  groups  of  people  in  relation  to  Jesus.65  All 
the  minor  characters  are  assigned  roles  in  their  interaction  with  the  protagonist 
Jesus,  in  order  to  illumine  who  Jesus  is,  rather  than  who  they  themselves  are.  In 
order  to  revision  Johannine  women  like  Martha  and  Mary  in  their  historical 
context,  I  will  first  look  at  the  characters  in  the  text,  paying  attention  to  what  roles 
each  of  them  plays.  In  other  words,  I  will  attempt  to  see  what  roles  Martha  and 
Mary  play,  in  comparison  with  the  roles  assigned  to  other  characters  in  the  text.  I 
will  start  with  the  protagonist  Jesus,  and  then  look  at  minor  characters:  Martha, 


64  So  Schneiders  1987,  p. 56.  On  the  historical  level,  many  scholars  agree  that  Jesus' 
temple  episode  was  the  last  public  action  Jesus  took  before  this  arrest,  and  that  this 
triggered  some  Jewish  authority  figures'  final  plot  to  kill  Jesus.  However,  the  Fourth 
Gospel  places  the  raising  miracle  as  the  final  occasion  which  triggered  some  Jewish 
authority's  plot  kill  Jesus. 

65  Regarding  the  characters  as  illustrative  representatives  of  certain  groups  of  people,  see 
R.  F.  Collins  1976,  pp.26-46,118-132;  Tolbert  1989,  p.78. 
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Mary,  Lazarus,  Thomas,  Judas,  and  the  Jewish  Neighbors/Crowd  and  the  Jewish 
Authorities. 

II.2.1.  Jesus 

Since  the  character  Jesus  is  the  protagonist,  examination  of  his  roles  should 
help  us  understand  the  authors'  messages,  which  may  reflect  some  Johannine 
women's  messages  in  various  ways.  In  the  text,  Jesus  plays  several  roles:  messiah, 
prophet,  teacher,  friend,  son,  and  leader.  Let  us  look  at  each  of  them. 

A  Messiah  Designated  by  Women.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  within 
our  text,  the  character  Jesus  is  first  mentioned  as  the  recipient  of  a  woman's 
anointing  (1 1:2).  In  the  middle  of  the  story,  he  becomes  the  recipient  of  a  woman's 
verbal  designation  of  him  as  a  messiah  (1 1:27).66  And  then,  toward  the  end  of  the 
story,  he  is  presented  again  as  the  recipient  of  a  woman's  anointing.  Thus,  the 
character  Jesus  is  first  and  foremost  a  messiah,  the  anointed  one,  who  is  so 
designated  by  women  both  by  word  and  by  performance.  This  performance  has 
both  a  conventional  aspect  and  a  non-conventional  or  revised  aspect:  conventional 
imagery  is  that  of  the  prophetic  anointing  of  a  king,  but  atypically  it  is  performed 
by  a  woman,  and  the  anointing  peculiarly  is  of  the  feet,  rather  than  the  head. 
Furthermore,  in  the  larger  narrative,  this  messiah  follows  the  woman's 
performative  action  of  anointing  the  feet  later  in  his  ministry  with  his  own 
disciples.  What  the  woman  did  for  Jesus  at  the  Bethany  dinner,  Jesus  does  for  the 
disciples  at  the  Last  Supper  as  the  example  of  model  discipleship.67  Therefore,  the 
character  Jesus  plays  a  role  of  a  messiah  who  is  not  only  designated  by  women  but 


66  In  the  history  of  Israel,  kings  were  designated  to  be  so  by  the  ritual  performance  of 
anointing  on  the  head  by  prophets.  The  word  "christ"  (in  Hebrew  messiah)  means  "the 
anointed  one  " 

67  Plat  1977,  pp.36-37.  See  further  in  II. 2. 3. 
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who  also  follows  the  example  of  a  woman.  A  point  made  here  seems  to  be  that 
Jesus,  by  accepting  the  title  from  a  woman  and  by  repeating  a  woman's  action,  is  a 
non-patriarchal,  non-authoritarian  messiah. 

An  Elusive  Prophet  In  the  text,  when  the  character  Jesus  receives  the 
message  of  Lazarus'  sickness  he  shows  his  prophetic  knowledge.  He  knows  that 
"this  sickness  is  not  unto  death"  (1 1:4),  that  "Lazarus  is  dead"  (1 1: 14),  and  that  he 
is  going  to  "awaken"  Lazarus  (1 1 : 1 1)  so  that  "you  may  believe"  (1 1 :  15).68  Because 
of  this  prophetic  knowledge,  his  behavior  looks  very  strange  and  incomprehensible 
to  his  disciples  and  to  the  audience.  Jesus  loves  his  friends  in  Bethany  (1 1:5)  but 
makes  a  seemingly  irresponsible  delay  (1 1:6),  and  after  his  friend  is  dead  he 
decides  to  go  there  at  the  risk  of  exposing  himself  to  the  hostile  Jews  (1 1:7-8). 
However,  the  narrator  has  already  repeatedly  told  the  audience  that  Jesus  can 
safely  withdraw  any  time  he  wants  from  any  hostile  and  violent  circumstances.69 
He  is  completely  elusive  to  human  grasp  both  in  mental  comprehension  and 
physical  control.  This  elusiveness  conforms  both  to  the  conventional  Jewish  and  to 
the  Greco-Roman  idea  of  inspired  prophets,  who  are  incomprehensible  to  ordinary 
people.70  Thus,  the  character  Jesus  plays  the  role  of  a  divinely  inspired  and 
protected  prophet,  all  of  whose  actions  and  speech  derive  from  the  god.  The  point 


68  The  passage  11:14  reads,  "Then  Jesus  told  them  plainly  (parresia),  Lazarus  is  dead." 
To  tell  or  speak  plainly  (or  boldly,  parresia)  is  a  characteristic  term  for  prophetic  speech 
(See  Boring  1991,  p.  13 1).  In  this  gospel,  in  reference  to  the  speech  of  Jesus  as  a  prophet, 
it  appears  in  7:26;  10:24;  11:14;  16:25,29;  18:20. 

69  The  gospel  has  already  told  us  that  they  had  been  trying  to  seize  (piazo)  Jesus  again  and 
again  (7:30,32,44;  8:20;  10:39;  1 1 :57),  and  had  been  trying  to  kill  him  also  again  and 
again  (7:1,19,25;  8:37,40),  both  without  success.  The  character  Jesus  can  escape  from  any 
kind  of  violent  attempt,  because  it  is  not  the  hostile  Jews'  power  but  the  "hour"  the  father 
sets  that  determines  Jesus'  life  and  death  (2:4;  7:6;  10:18;  16:25,32;  17:1  etc). 

70  Nicol  1972,  p.60;  O'Day  1987,  p.103;  Stibbe  1991,  pp.19-38. 
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made  here  seems  to  be:  Trust  Jesus  even  if  his  action  and  speech  are 
incomprehensible,  because  he  will  act  according  to  the  will  of  the  god. 

An  Ambiguous  Teacher.  In  this  text  when  the  character  Jesus  delivers  a 
discourse  to  the  disciples,  none  of  them  understand  what  he  is  talking  about  (1 1:9- 
16).  His  teaching  style  looks  intentionally  ambiguous  and  open  to 
misunderstanding.71  In  the  Greco-Roman  age,  certain  elements  of  ambiguity  were 
appreciated  for  the  enhancement  of  religious  or  philosophical  profoundity.72  So, 
the  gospel  seems  to  be  utilizing  these  Greco-Roman  rhetorical  devices  in  its 
presentation  of  Jesus'  teaching.  The  ambiguity  of  Jesus'  teaching,  however,  comes 
mainly  from  his  use  of  conventional  Jewish  terms  but  with  revised  meanings.  The 
use  of  ambiguity  in  this  specific  style  seems  to  suggest  three  things:  (1)  it 
appreciates  the  Jewish  traditional  heritage,  and  claims  that  Jesus'  teaching  as 
rooted  in  this  heritage;  (2)  it  revises  this  heritage  in  its  own  context;  (3)  it  avoids 
immediate  rejections  or  clashing  confrontations,  and  invites  the  audience  to 
different  levels  of  (mis-)understanding. 

Thus,  we  may  interpret  that  the  character  Jesus  is  playing  a  role  of  a  teacher 
who  invites  everybody  to  be  interested  in  listening  more  and  understanding  more 
every  time  they  listen  to  the  story.  An  additional  point  seems  to  be  that  Jesus' 


71  Culpepper  states  that  the  gospel  invites  misunderstandings  by  ambiguous  statements, 
metaphors,  and  double-entendre  in  Jesus'  conversation,  and  by  the  "surplus  of  meaning'1 
that  is  not  fully  exhausted  in  words  and  scenes  (1983,  pp.  160, 199). 

72  It  is  said  that  if  the  style  of  speech  is  too  plain,  people  assume  that  they  already  know 
all  the  teaching  and  therefore  they  will  not  be  interested  in  listening  to  the  teaching  any 
more.  So  it  is  better  to  give  the  impression  to  the  audience  that  there  is  more  to 
comprehend  in  the  teaching.  Furthermore,  to  present  some  characters  as  misunderstanding 
or  not  comprehending  the  teaching  was  a  didactic  device  in  order  to  create  more 
occasions  for  the  teacher  to  teach  and  to  entertain  the  audience,  giving  the  audience  the 
impression  that  they  are  making  better  progress  in  understanding  the  teacher.  Tolbert 
1989,  p.41;  Thielman  1991,  pp.  169-183. 
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teaching  has  new  aspects  for  one  to  learn,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  rooted  in  its 
Jewish  heritage. 

A  Friend  of  Responsive  Love.  In  the  story,  when  Jesus  comes  toward  the 
village  and  meets  Martha,  she  expresses  her  regret  and  grief  and  at  the  same  time 
articulates  her  trust  in  Jesus.  To  her  Jesus  responds  first  of  all  with  the 
conventional  Jewish  words  of  condolence,  "Your  brother  will  be  resurrected" 
(1 1:23),  which  is  the  starting  point  of  his  dialogue  with  her  and  his  culminating 
revelation  to  her.  When  he  meets  Mary,  she  expresses  her  regret  and  weeps  before 
her  teacher  (1 1:33).  To  her,  Jesus  first  of  all  responds  by  sharing  in  her  agony  with 
his  own  grief  for  his  friend.  Seeing  both  Mary  and  the  consoling  women  weeping, 
the  text  says  that  Jesus  "groaned  in  the  spirit  and  troubled  himself  (1 1:33).73 
Then,  "Jesus  shed  tears"  (1 1:35),  and  groaned  (embrimaomai)  again  in  front  of  the 
tomb  (11:38).  Here,  the  character  Jesus  is  presented  with  very  human  emotion.  In 
the  gospel  up  until  this  text,  Jesus  has  been  described  in  a  very  emotionless  way. 
Culpepper  notes  that  the  contrast  between  the  previously  emotionless  Jesus  and  the 
Jesus  presented  here  enhances  the  human  aspects  of  Jesus.  Schneiders  comments, 
"Jesus,  in  his  most  human  moment  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  legitimates  human  agony 


73  In  the  Greco-Roman  world,  the  term  groaned  (embrimaomai,  aorist  tense)  was  often 
used  as  a  miracle-working  technique:  the  highly  charged  emotional  situation  of  a  miracle- 
worker  as  a  preparation  for  the  powerful  performance.  It  is  possible  that  the  expression 
actually  meant  such  a  technique  in  the  earlier  tradition.  The  gospel  changes  its  meaning  to 
reflect  Jesus'  emotional  involvement  by  adding  the  phrase,  "in  the  spirit  and  troubled  (in) 
himself."  Some  scholars  interpret  this  verse  as  referring  to  Jesus'  anger  toward  the  despair 
of  Mary  and  the  Jews,  or  to  the  death  of  Lazarus,  or  to  anticipation  of  his  passion,  etc. 
(For  these  various  interpretations,  see  Story  1991,  pp. 5 1-66;  Lindars  1992,  pp. 89- 104). 
However,  Jesus'  heightened  emotion  cannot  be  anger  against  weeping  of  Mary  and  the 
Jewish  sympathetic  neighbors  around  her.  The  same  word  troubled  (tarasso)  is  used  for 
himself  at  the  end  of  his  public  ministry  in  12:27:  "Now  is  my  soul  troubled."  Besides, 
Jesus  himself  shares  in  tears  with  Mary  and  Jewish  neighbors  on  his  way  to  the  tomb  with 
them.  So,  it  is  inappropriate  to  interpret  the  verse  as  describing  his  anger. 
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in  the  face  of  death."74  And  this  most  human  aspect  of  the  character  Jesus  is 
portrayed  in  the  scene  with  his  close  friends  Mary  and  Martha  and  their  supportive 
Jewish  community.75  He  is  a  responsive  friend  to  his  close  friends  as  well  as  to  the 
Jewish  community.  He  acts  on  behalf  of  the  ones  whom  he  loves  (1 1:5)  even  at  the 
risk  or  cost  of  his  own  life.76  And  as  we  have  seen  in  the  beginning  of  this  section, 
Jesus  becomes  an  accepting  recipient  of  his  friends'  responsive  love:  the 
designation  of  him  as  a  messiah  by  both  Mary  and  Martha.  He  also  becomes  a 
guest  at  a  dinner  which  his  friends  hold  and  at  which  Martha  serves. 

The  character  Jesus  plays  the  role  of  friend  of  mutually  responsive  love, 
and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  roles  of  those  who  represent  his  friends  are  played 
by  two  women  characters,  who  have  echoing  and  distinctive  voices  and  actions. 
Therefore,  a  point  made  here  seems  to  be  that  Jesus  is  a  friend  who  is  responsive 
to  his  friends'  grief  and  love  and  who  will  act  on  behalf  of  his  friends  even  at  the 
cost  of  his  life.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  roles  of  significant  mutuality  with 
Jesus  are  played  by  two  women  characters  seems  to  emphasize  the  non-patriarchal 
aspect  of  the  character  Jesus. 


74  1987,  p.54.  See  also  Plat  1977,  p.35. 

75  In  the  story,  Martha's  presence  is  not  clear  at  the  time  Jesus  sheds  tears,  but  from  11:39 
it  is  clear  that  she  was  with  them  in  front  of  the  tomb. 

76  While  the  synoptic  gospels  presents  the  temple  incident  as  a  trigger  for  the  arrest  of 
Jesus,  the  Fourth  Gospel  presents  the  raising  sign  instead  (So  e.g.,  Byrne  1990,  p. 84). 
It  should  be  noted  that,  while  the  character  Jesus  tells  that  they  will  live  even  if  they  die 
(11 :25),  he  does  not  at  all  negate  the  significance  of  the  bodily  life  because  Jesus  risks  his 
own  life  to  raise  Lazarus  from  death.  Lee  states  that  the  flesh  is  given  a  new  symbolic 
significance  by  the  sign  (1994,  pp.225).  Since  the  bodily  life  is  affirmed  in  the  conventional 
Jewish  tradition,  however,  I  think  it  more  appropriate  to  think  that  the  significance  of  the 
bodily  life  is  here  confirmed,  rather  than  newly  given. 
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The  Son  of  the  Father.  Before  calling  Lazarus  to  come  out  of  the  tomb, 
Jesus  gives  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  (1  l:41b-42).77  He  says,  "Father,  I  thank  you 
that  you  heard  me."  (1 1:42).  While  Martha  said,  "whatever  you  ask  the  god,  the 
god  will  give  you"  (1 1:22),  Jesus  does  not  need  to  ask,  but  he  thanks  that  the 
father  already  heard  and  has  given  him  even  before  he  asks.  This  thanksgiving 
indicates  two  things:  (1)  Jesus'  relationship  with  the  god  is  portrayed  as  something 
even  beyond  Martha's  trust;  (2)  it  is  not  Jesus  but  the  god  who  raises  Lazarus. 

Let  us  examine  these  two  things  in  order.  First,  Jesus'  relationship  to  the 
god  is  presented  as  much  closer  than  Martha  thought,  and  it  is  expressed  by  the 
father-son  metaphor.  While  it  was  a  conventional  Jewish  way  to  refer  to  the 
"messiah"  as  "son  of  god,"  in  this  gospel  the  application  of  the  word  father 
pervades.78  How  would  this  metaphor  have  sounded  to  the  first  century  audience? 
Margaret  Davies  argues  that  when  the  gospel  uses  the  father-son  metaphor  to 
depict  the  relationship  between  the  god  and  Jesus,  the  first  century  social 
conventions  are  taken  for  granted.  For  example,  the  son  is  entirely  dependent  on 
his  father  and  he  lives  only  for  the  father  (6:57).  The  son's  activity  is  on  the 
father's  behalf,  and  in  this  sense,  the  father  and  the  son  are  one  (10:30)  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  son  acknowledges  the  father's  superiority  (14:28).79  And  "In 
expressing  the  relationship  of  God's  son  to  God  in  terms  of  the  son-father 
metaphor,  the  Fourth  Gospel  exploits  aspects  of  the  relationship  which  involve  the 
Father's  love,  concern  and  support,  the  Son's  commission,  obedience,  even  in 


77  The  expression  "lifted  the  eyes  upward"  (1 1 :41)  probably  also  sounded  familiar  to  the 
first  audience  as  part  of  the  miracle-working  performance.  It  is  probably  so  in  the  earlier 
traditions,  but  in  the  text  Jesus  is  going  to  pray.  Fortna  1988,  p.  107. 

78  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  word  father  (pater)  appears  118  times  (Mt  63  times,  Mk  19 
times  ,  Lk  56  times). 

79  M.  Davies  1992,  p.131.  See  also  W.  Harrington  1994,  p.239;  de  Jonge  1977,  p.148; 
Dodd  1968,  p. 40. 
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laying  down  his  life,  and  dependence,  and  the  honor  which  they  share."80  As 
Davies  concludes,  this  usage  of  the  father-son  metaphor  does  not  ascribe  divinity 
to  Jesus  as  the  son  of  the  father.81  It  does  confirm,  however,  that  Jesus  is  the  most 
authentic  and  trustworthy  agent  of  the  god,  who  can  say  that  he  and  his  father  are 
one,  at  the  same  time  clearly  acknowledging  the  status  and  identity  differences 
between  the  two. 

Secondly,  the  character  Jesus  makes  it  publicly  clear  that  it  is  not  Jesus  but 
the  god  who  has  raised  Lazarus.  Thus,  precisely  speaking,  the  text  does  not  ascribe 
the  divine  power  of  raising  the  dead  to  Jesus.  Many  scholars  interpret  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  presenting  Jesus  here  with  the  extraordinary  divine  potency  or 
divinity  equal  to  the  god.82  However,  the  character  Jesus  does  not  make  any  claim 
for  his  own  divine  power  to  raise  the  dead.  The  character  Jesus  in  the  narrative 
makes  his  derivative  status  and  power  very  clear  (e.g.,  5:24,31;  8:24).83  The 
narrative  does  not  deny  the  aspect,  however,  that  he  is  a  great  miracle  worker 
because  without  his  mediation  such  powerful  miracles  would  not  occur.  It  only 
clarifies  that  he  works  miracles  as  an  agent  of  the  father. 

After  the  thanksgiving,  that  is,  after  the  character  Jesus  makes  it  publicly 
clear  that  he  is  a  most  trustworthy  agent  of  the  father  and  that  it  is  the  god,  not 


80  M.  Davies  1992,  p.  134. 

81  Ibid.  See  also  Pollard  1977,  pp.367,369.  On  the  otherhand,  D'Angelo  points  to  the 
possible  political  implication  of  the  use  of  the  term  father  for  the  god  in  the  Roman 
empire,  where  the  emperor  was  conceived  as  the  father  {pater)  of  the  state  as  a  family 
(1992,  p.623). 

82  E.g.,Neyrey  1986,  p.159. 

83  Among  the  nine  raising  miracle  stories  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the  New  Testament, 
there  is  one  clear  difference:  Jesus  does  not  pray.  Or  to  put  it  another  way,  every  one 
prays  before  the  raising  miracle  except  Jesus.  Only  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  however,  Jesus 
also  prays  (Reimer  1995,  p.51).  Regarding  the  aspect  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the 
character  Jesus  is  too  humble  to  be  equalized  even  with  his  contemporary  miracle  workers 
who  were  understood  to  be  working  miracles  by  their  own  power,  see  Barrett  1982,  p.  13. 
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Jesus,  who  has  raised  Lazarus,  Jesus  calls  Lazarus,  shouting  with  a  loud  voice 
(1 1:43). M  Thus,  Jesus  plays  a  role  of  the  son  who  reveals  his  father,  not  himself,  in 
everything  he  does  in  his  ministry.85  The  point  made  here  seems  to  be  that  Jesus  as 
the  son  is  a  most  powerful  and  trustworthy  agent  of  the  god.  While  it  claims  that 
Jesus  is  a  great  miracle  worker,  it  does  not  claim  that  the  miracle  is  due  to  any 
divinity  or  authority  of  Jesus  himself.  Another  point  related  to  this  is  also  made. 
The  conventional  patriarchal  relationship  of  father-son  is  presupposed  and  asserted 
without  reservation  in  the  spiritual  relationship  between  Jesus  and  the  father  god, 
while  the  father-son  relation  with  Jesus'  human  father  is  totally  ignored.86 

There  is  an  important  issue  related  to  the  father-son  metaphor  that  is  related 
to  his  role  as  a  prophet:  Jesus'  "I  am"  revelation.  Most  scholars  interpret  Jesus'  "I 
am"  revelation  as  self-revelation.87  However,  if  Jesus  plays  the  role  of  the  son  who 
reveals  his  father,  not  himself,  in  everything  he  does  in  his  ministry,  should  we  not 
interpret  Jesus'  "I  am"  revelation  as  revealing  the  father,  rather  than  himself?  This 
question  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  Leader  of  the  New  Exodus.  In  the  story,  when  Jesus  comes  to  the 
village  he  does  not  enter  it.  Martha  goes  out  of  the  house,  and  out  of  the  village  to 
see  Jesus.  After  talking  with  him  Martha  returns  home  and  calls  Mary  to  see  Jesus. 
Then,  Mary,  followed  by  Jewish  consolers,  goes  out  of  the  house,  and  out  of  the 


84  Ironically,  the  Greek  word  used  for  Jesus'  "shouting"  (kragazo)  for  life  echoes  with 
Jews'  shouting  {kragazo)  for  Jesus'  death  (18:40;  19:6,12,15).  R.  E.  Brown  1988,  p.65; 
Lindars  1992,  p.  100;  Stibbe  1993,  p.  127. 

85  In  the  gospel  the  character  Jesus  makes  it  very  clear  that  he  cannot  do  anything  on  his 
own.  He  says,  "I  can  do  nothing  on  my  own"  (5:35,  similar  in  8:28)  and  "the  one  who 
hears  my  word  and  believes  the  one  who  sent  me  has  eternal  life"  (5:24). 

86  While  Jesus'  human  mother  is  acknowledged  in  the  gospel,  the  blood  kinship  based 
mother-son  relationship  is  rejected  in  her  first  appearance  in  the  gospel  (2:4)  and  the 
mother-son  relationship  based  not  on  blood  kinship  but  on  faith  is  established  later 
(19:26,27). 

87  E.g.,  seeKysar  1992,  III. 923-924. 
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village  to  see  Jesus.  Jesus  is  still  there,  outside  of  the  village.  Instead  of  coming 
into  their  house,  the  character  Jesus  makes  women  go  out.  Then,  at  the  tomb,  Jesus 
calls  Lazarus  out.88  And  Jesus'  last  word  at  the  sign  is  "Let  him  go"  (1 1:44).  Jesus 
is  thus  portrayed  as  calling  everybody  to  go  OUT. 

Martin  Scott  has  observed  that,  while  the  "descent-ascent"  motif  that 
Wayne  A.  Meeks  pointed  out  is  clearly  present  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the 
combination  of  "descent-go  away"  is  more  often  seen.89  This  use  of  language 
makes  sense  if  we  see  the  exodus  as  one  of  the  major  underlying  themes  of  the 
gospel.  Let  us  briefly  look  at  the  underlying  exodus  theme. 

It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  the  combination  of  the  two  signs  in  Galilee, 
a  feeding  of  the  multitude  and  the  stilling  of  the  sea-storm  (Jn  6),  evokes  the  signs 
of  manna  and  the  crossing  of  the  sea  in  the  Exodus.  However,  in  the  gospel,  Jesus' 
"manna"  is  more  abundant  than  Moses'.90  These  signs  are  followed  by  the 
discourses  at  the  feast  of  Tabanacles,  the  feast  that  commemorates  the  god's  grace 
in  the  Exodus  (Jn7;  8).  There,  on  the  last  day,  Jesus  presents  himself  as  a  greater 
leader  than  Moses  (7:38;  8:12).9i 


88  Jesus'  shouting  to  Lazarus  is  very  colloquial.  Literally  what  he  says  is:  "Lazarus,  deuro, 
exd"  (11 :43).  The  Greek  word  Deuro  is  an  adjectival  adverb,  used  like  a  verb  imperative, 
meaning  "(out)  here  (come  on!)."  Exd'xs  also  an  adjectival  adverb,  meaning  "out"  "out 
side".  So,  his  calling  voice  may  be  translated  in  a  vivid  colloquial  way,  "Lazarus,  out  here, 
out!"  While  the  colloquial  wording  itself  might  be  an  indication  that  the  tradition  comes 
from  early  days,  the  doubled  use  of  adjectival  adverbs  symbolically  stress  that  Jesus  calls 
Lazarus  to  come  out. 

89  M.  Scott  1992,  p.  169. 

90  D.  K.  Clark  argues  that  the  telling  of  seven  signs  of  the  gospel  is  the  re-telling  of  the 
Exodus.  1983,  p.205. 

91  Moses  was  identified  and  called  as  "my  beloved"  of  the  god,  "son  of  god,"  and  even 
"the  god"  (Meeks  1968,  p. 357).  Therefore,  it  is  quite  understandable  that  Jesus,  the  new 
leader  of  the  new  exodus,  who  is  to  be  better  and  mightier  than  the  old  hero,  has  to  be 
presented  with  all  these  titles  and  identifications  and  more. 
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After  these  chapters,  the  healing  miracle  of  the  man  born  blind  (Jn  9)  and 
Jesus'  discourses  (Jn  10)  follow.  On  the  surface  these  do  not  have  any  connection 
to  the  theme  of  exodus,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  theme  is  over.  But  actually  the  theme 
of  the  "exodus  for  life"  is  continuing  in  these  chapters.  A  recent  study  by  Oona 
Ajzenstat  has  shown  that  these  two  chapters  are  narrated  in  a  way  that  evokes,  not 
the  Israelite  exodus,  but  the  adventurous  exodus  of  Odysseus  from  a  cave  of  death 
to  life.92  Therefore,  we  can  see  that  in  the  part  of  gospel  that  precedes  our  text,  in 


92  1995.  According  to  Oona  Ajzenstat,  17  motifs  appear  in  the  almost  exactly  the  same 
sequence  in  these  chapters  and  in  chapter  9  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  one  of  the  most 
popularly  told  stories  in  Greco-Roman  times.  Parallel  motifs  include  blindness,  good 
shepherd,  stranger,  thief,  cave  door,  stone,  and  escape.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
Jesus'  reference  to  "father"  exactly  corresponds  to  those  in  Odyssey  (10:25-30/475-9, 
10:32/502-505,  10:34-38/523-525)  and  that  Jesus'  word  "No  one  takes  it  [my  life]  from 
me"  (10:18)  corresponds  to  a  word  "No  one  is  killing  me"  (408)  in  Odyssey.  If  we  see 
Odysseus'  exodus  as  a  sub-text,  it  offers  some  clues  for  understanding  some  problems  in 
these  chapters,  such  as  (1)  why  Jesus  is  identified  not  only  as  the  good  shepherd  but  also 
as  the  door  (10:7.  In  Odyssey,  the  stone  door  symbolizes  a  transition  from  the  cave  of 
darkness/death  to  light/life,  and  Odysseus  makes  the  stone  door  open  for  escape.  For  his 
men,  he  is  the  door  to  life),  and  (2)  why  the  settng  suddenly  changes  in  10:22  (It 
corresponds  with  Odyssey's  setting  change  in  471,  and  another  setting  change  in  Jn  10:40 
also  corresponds  to  541). 

At  the  same  time,  metaphors  of  Jn  9  -  10  seem  to  have  more  sub-texts  than  just  the 
Odyssey.  These  other  sub-texts  may  include  both  Jewish  traditional  and  Greco-Roman 
literature.  For  example,  metaphors  derived  from  shepherding  echo  Ezekiel  34,  Jeremiah 
23,  4  Ezra  5,  and  many  other  part  of  the  Jewish  Scripture.  In  the  Jewish  traditions,  the 
leadership  role  of  the  prophets  was  compared  to  that  of  the  shepherd.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  Plato's  Republic  (343-45)  (4th  century  BCE),  the  metaphor  of  shepherding  was  also 
frequently  used  for  talking  about  ruling/governing  in  Greek  and  Greco-Roman  literature 
(See  Talbert  1992,  p.  167;  Boring  et  al  1995,  p.286).  Another  Greek  sub-text  may  be  the 
allegory  of  the  cave  in  Plato's  Republic  (7. 1-1 1)  in  which  human  beings  are  bound  in  a 
cave,  being  able  to  see  only  reflections  of  reality,  and  by  escaping  from  or  going  out  of  the 
cave  some  of  them  see  the  true  reality  (Boring  et  al  1995,  pp.280-281). 

The  Fourth  Gospel  seems  to  have  enriched  the  imagery  and  the  meaning  of  its 
narrative  by  making  many  allusions  both  to  conventional  Jewish  traditions  as  well  as  to 
various  popularly  known  Greco-Roman  literature.  Craig  Koester  points  to  "Johannine 
symbolism  [which]  would  have  been  accessible  to  a  spectrum  of  readers"  and  assumes  the 
communities'  missionary  engagement  (1995,  p.xi). 
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chapters  six  through  ten,  the  gospel  has  been  narrating  stories  in  a  way  that  evokes 
imagery  of  the  exodus  for  life  in  both  Jewish  and  Greek  traditions.  And  here  in 
chapter  eleven,  Jesus  makes  everyone  go  out  towards  him.  Thus,  the  character 
Jesus  is  the  leader  of  the  new  exodus  for  new  life. 

II.2.2.  Martha 

A  Trusting  Friend  and  Disciple.  The  character  Martha,  together  with 
Mary,  is  first  identified  as  a  friend  of  Jesus,  and  as  one  whom  Jesus  loves  (1 L5).93 
She,  together  with  Mary,  is  also  a  disciple.  The  character  Jesus  recognizes  that  he 
is  called  both  "teacher"  and  "lord"  by  his  disciples  (13: 13).94  As  the  male  disciples 
do  (1 1:8,12),  so  also  Martha  calls  Jesus  both  "teacher"  (1 1:28)  and  "lord"  (1 1:21). 
In  the  same  way,  Mary  is  called  by  the  "teacher"  (1 1:28)  and  calls  him  "lord" 
(11 :32).  Later  in  the  resurrection  appearance  scene,  Mary  Magdalene  is  also  called 
by  the  "teacher,"  and  she  calls  him  both  "teacher"  (20:16)  and  "lord"  (20:18). 
Thus,  Jesus  is  a  teacher  for  Martha  and  Mary  (and  Mary  Magdalene),  and  they  are 
presented  as  disciples. 95 


Many  scholars  interpret  the  Johannine  communities  as  introversionist  and  sectarian 
(e.g.,  Draper  1992,  pp.  13-29),  and  Malina  argues  that  the  gospel's  language  is  an  "anti- 
language"  of  a  closed  sect  (1985).  As  I  see  the  variety  of  sub-texts,  metaphors,  and 
symbols  the  gospel  employs  to  enrich  images  and  to  broaden  access  to  a  wider  audience,  I 
understand  that  the  group  of  Johannine  communities  is  an  open  sect  that  is  engaging  in 
missionary  activities. 

93  In  the  whole  gospel,  only  Martha,  Mary,  and  Lazarus  are  identified  as  Jesus'  friends  by 
name  (1 1:5).  In  the  Greco-Roman  world,  the  term  friend  refers  to  loving  relationships  as 
well  as  to  the  hierarchical  but  supposedly  mutually  beneficial  patron-client  relationship 
(Mitchell  1992,  pp. 252-272).  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  identification  of 
being  someone "s  friend  had  a  political  connotation  (See  "Caeser's  friend"  in  Jn  19:12.  See 
also  Cassidy  1991,  pp.81-87). 

94  While  the  word  "lord"  (kyrios)  was  applied  for  the  Hebrew  word  YHWH  in  LXX,  the 
same  word  was  also  generally  used  for  a  master  and  lord,  and  as  a  reverent  address,  "Sir." 

95  So  Staley  1995,  p.65.  Schiissler  Fiorenza  1983,  p.329,  1986,  p.31;  Michaels  1984, 
p.206;  Evenson  1989,  pp.219-224. 
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Martha  plays  the  role  of  trusting  friend  and  disciple  in  her  suffering.  She, 
together  with  Mary,  asks  Jesus  for  help  in  her  brother's  crisis,  and  even  after  the 
disappointing  absence  of  Jesus  at  her  brother's  death,  she  explicitly  states  not  only 
her  regret  but  also  her  trust  in  Jesus:  "But  even  now  I  know  that  whatever  you  ask 
the  god,  the  god  will  give  you"  (1 1:21-22).  Martha's  statement  uses  the  first  two 
elements  of  the  traditional  Jewish  lament,  the  address  and  complaint,  and  thus  she 
makes  a  petition  to  the  god  through  Jesus,  and  at  the  same  time,  she  acknowledges 
the  god  as  the  source  of  Jesus'  power.96  Upon  her  explicit  expression  of  trust  in 
Jesus,  the  character  Jesus  starts  a  theological  dialogue  with  her  and  makes  his 
seventh  and  last  "I  am"  style  revelation.  To  this,  Martha  responds  with  her  faith 
confession:  "You  are  the  christ,  the  son  of  the  god,  one  who  is  to  come  into  the 
world"  (11 :27).97  Her  confession  echoes  with  faith  for  the  achievement  of  which 
this  gospel  was  written:  "and  these  things  are  written  so  that  you  may  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  christ,  the  son  of  the  god,  and  that  believing  you  may  have  life  in  his 
name"  (20:3 1),  Here,  Martha  is  playing  the  role  not  only  of  disciple  who  shows 
her  growth  in  faith  from  "I  know"  (1 1:22,24)  to  "I  believe"  (1 1:27)  before  seeing 
the  sign,98  but  also  plays  the  role  of  the  representative  spokesperson  of  a  communal 


96  Bass  1994,  pp. 90-94.  Regarding  laments,  see  further  in  III. 4. 2.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bultmann  interprets  Martha's  statement  as  a  faith  confession,  rather  than  a  request  for  a 
miracle.  1971,  p.401. 

97  This  confession  has  a  traditional  Jewish  expression.  The  pharase  "one  who  is  to  come 
into  the  world"  was  specifically  connected  to  the  Jewish  people's  long  held  expectation  for 
the  coming  of  the  prophet  like  Moses,  Elijah,  or  Elisha  (R.  E.  Brown  1966, 1.234-5).  For 
the  Jewishness  of  this  notion,  see  also  de  Jonge  1977,  p.  84. 

98  So  Stibbe  1993,  p.  125;  Lee  1994,  p.206.  In  the  gospel  there  are  nine  cases  where 
people  say  "I/we  know"  to  Jesus:  3:2;  4:25;  6:42,69;  7:27;  8:52;  1 1:22,24;  16:30.  In  all 
the  cases  what  the  people  say  that  they  know  is  not  wrong,  but  the  narrative  tells  us  that 
the  very  fact  that  they  think  they  know  is  a  sign  that  they  know  only  in  part  (O'Day  1987, 
p. 88).  In  1 1 :27,  Martha  says  "I  have  believed"  in  the  perfect  tense  in  Greek.  According  to 
M.  Davies,  the  Fourth  Gospel's  grammatical  usage  of  perfect  tense  indicates  continuing 
effect  of  key  verbs  (1992,  p.  52). 
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faith,  the  role  played  by  Peter  in  the  synoptic  gospels  (Mt  16: 16,  Mk  8:29,  Lk 
9:20)."  The  confession  also  implies  political  resistance  in  its  appropriation  of  a 
Roman  imperial  title,  son  of  god,  for  Jesus.100 

A  Communal  Leader.  Martha  also  plays  the  role  of  community  leader 
whose  assent  to  Jesus  is  important  for  the  new  exodus  to  life.  Martha's  opposition 
to  the  removal  of  the  stone  (1 1 :39  )  has  been  a  puzzling  one  for  many  scholars.101 
If  we  see  the  Odysseus'  exodus  story  as  a  sub-text,  as  noted  above,  we  can  see  the 
significance  of  this  passage.  In  Odysseus'  exodus,  removal  of  the  stone  door  is  a 
crucial  symbol  for  the  exodus  from  the  cave  of  death  to  life.  If  the  audience  has 
had  this  imagery  in  mind,  then  Martha's  opposition  and  assent  to  remove  the  stone 
from  the  tomb  is  given  a  symbolic  importance.  Martha  is  asked  here,  then,  to  give 
assent  to  and  support  for  Jesus'  enactment  of  the  new  exodus.  She  is  playing  the 
role  of  community  leader,  whose  trust  and  assent  Jesus  seeks  in  his  last 
culminating  invitation  for  the  exodus  to  new  life. 


99  For  the  recognition  that  Martha,  rather  than  Peter  in  6:69,  is  the  spokesperson  of  the 
faith  of  the  community,  see  Schneiders  1982,  p. 41;  Schussler  Fiorenza  1983,  p. 329;  K.  H. 
Thiessen  1990,  p.58;  de  Boer  1992,  p.209;  Meier  1994,  p.812;  C.  Koester  1995,  p.67, 
among  many  others.  On  the  other  hand,  Moloney  points  to  many  "seams"  in  the  dialogue 
between  Jesus  and  Martha,  and  interprets  that  Martha  is  not  persuaded  by  Jesus  and  she 
maintained  the  faith  she  already  had  before  Jesus'  revelation  (1994,  pp.47 1-493). 
Although  I  do  not  agree  with  Moloney's  interpretation,  I  also  recognize  the  "seams"  in  the 
dialogue,  I  am  intrigued  to  speculate  an  earlier  dialogue  tradition  in  which  Martha  is  not 
persuaded  by  Jesus,  but  has  a  more  mutual  theological  exchange  with  Jesus. 
ioo  N0t  on]y  }n  this  instance,  but  all  the  christological  titles  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  are 
appropriation  of  the  Roman  imperial  titles.  For  this,  see  further  in  chapater  III.  6. 2. 
101  Many  scholars  think  that  the  objection  of  Martha  here  looks  as  if  she  does  not  believe 
in  Jesus'  power  to  raise  Lazarus,  and  that  this  sounds  contradictory  with  her 
representative  faith  confession  (1 1 :25).  Therefore,  because  of  this  verse  (11 :39),  many 
scholars  have  re-assessed  her  faith.  Then,  some  have  concluded  that  Martha  said  more 
than  she  understood  before  the  sign  (e.g.,  MacRae  1978,  p.  141;  Dollar  1983,  p.  123; 
O'Day  1987,  p.95;  Meier  1994,  p.865;  Moloney  1994,  p.491),  while  others  concluded  that 
the  verse  does  not  negate  her  faith  (e.g.,  Schneiders  1982,  41;  Haenchen  1984,  p.67;  Lee 
1994,  p.202). 
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Furthermore,  Martha  plays  the  role  of  communal  leader  in  ministering 
(serving)  not  only  by  word  but  also  at  a  communal  table.  Later  in  the  story,  she 
serves  (diakoneo)  at  a  dinner  (deipnori)  at  which  Jesus  is  a  guest  (12:2).  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel  the  word  dinner  {deipnori)  is  used  only  for  two  dinners:  here  for 
this  Bethany  dinner  and  for  the  Last  Supper  (12:2;  13:2,4;  21:20).  In  the  gospel, 
diakoneo  is  used  only  two  times:  here  for  Martha's  serving  (12:2)  and  in  Jesus' 
discourse  on  true  discipleship  (12:26).  The  word  servant  (diakonos)  appears  only 
in  two  scenes:  in  Jesus'  discourse  on  true  discipleship  (12:26),  and  twice  in  Jesus' 
first  miracle  in  Cana  where  Jesus'  mother  tells  the  servants  (diakonos)  to  do 
whatever  Jesus  tells  them  (2:5).102  These  specifically  limited  uses  of  the  words  for 
dinner  (deipnon),  serve  (diakoneo),  and  servant  (diakonos)  imply  that  Martha's 
service  here  is  connected  to  ministerial  service.  Thus,  Martha  plays  the  role  of  a 
representative  disciple  who  engages  both  in  the  service  of  the  word  (confession) 
and  the  service  at  the  communal  table.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  the  reference 
to  Martha's  service  is  made  in  a  short  unstressed  phrase  which  downplays  her  role 
considerably.103 


102  Elsewhere  in  the  gospel,  different  words  are  used  for  servants.  For  example,  doulos  in 
15:15,  and  huperetai  in  18:36. 

103  Both  in  John  and  and  Luke,  Martha  is  said  to  "serve"  (diakoneo)  (Lk  10:40,  Jn  12:2). 
This  may  reflect  an  early  tradition  in  which  Martha  served  as  a  minister.  In  Luke's  text, 
there  is  a  calling  of  her  name  in  a  doubled  way,  "Martha,  Martha,  ..."  (10:41).  It  has 
parallels  in  Gen  46:2  (Jacob),  1  Sam  3:4  (Samuel),  Acts  9:4  (Paul),  etc,  in  the  context  of 
calling  to  ministry.  So,  it  may  be  that  Luke's  passage  "Martha,  Martha,  only  one  thing  is 
necessary"  is  a  remniscent  of  a  tradition  in  which  Jesus  calls  Martha  for  ministry.  Then,  it 
seems  possible  that  the  early  tradition  of  Martha's  ministry  was  widespread  and  used  both 
in  Luke  and  John,  but  was  played  down  in  each  text.  On  the  other  hand,  Reinhartz  thinks 
that  the  story  of  dinner  in  Bethany,  in  which  women  are  hosting  and  are  present  in  Jesus' 
inner  circle,  provides  a  counterbalance  to  the  calling  narrative  in  which  no  females  are 
mentioned  (1994, 11.583). 
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II.2.3.  Mary 

A  Trusting  Friend  and  Disciple.  At  the  beginning  of  the  text,  Bethany  is 
identified  as  Mary's  village  (11:1),  Lazarus  is  identified  as  her  brother  (1 1:2),  and 
her  act  of  anointing  Jesus  is  referred  to.  This  indicates  how  well-known  her  name 
was  and  how  important  she  was  for  Christian  communities.     In  the  text  she  plays 
the  role  of  disciple  with  prophetic  perception.  As  we  have  seen  in  Martha's 
section,  Mary  is  also  a  trusting  friend  and  disciple  of  Jesus.  As  is  the  case  with 
Martha,  Mary  goes  out  of  the  house,  and  out  of  the  village,  to  see  Jesus,  and 
expresses  her  grief  in  tears  in  front  of  him.  The  Jewish  neighbors  who  followed 
her  also  weep  and  Jesus  responds  with  his  tears  and  they  go  to  the  tomb  together. 
It  should  be  noted  here  that  in  the  women  related  stories  in  the  gospel,  the  aspect 
of  conflicts  with  "the  Jews"  is  totally  absent.  Rather,  women  are  grounded  in  their 
Jewish  neighborhood.104 

In  witnessing  Jesus'  raising  miracle,  Mary  perceives  Jesus'  loving  action 
which  is  carried  out  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life,  and  responds  to  him  with  the 
performance  of  model  discipleship  and  mutual  love,  by  anointing  his  feet  with 


i04  Observing  the  inconsistent  use  of  "the  Jews"  in  the  gospel,  especially  the  lack  of 
hostile  Jews  in  the  stories  related  to  women,  many  scholars  assume  that  it  is  the  result  of 
the  use  of  traditional  material:  the  earlier  traditions  reflect  the  communal  situation  in  which 
they  could  be  optimistic,  but  later  they  have  undergone  severe  conflict  with  the  local 
synagogue  members,  experienced  dislocation,  with  their  Jewish  roots  being  torn  up,  and  a 
dualistic  exclusivist  view  developed  (See  e.g.,  Kysar  1993,  pp. 70,75-76;  R.  E.  Brown 
1979,  pp.  166-167).  While  I  do  not  deny  such  a  possibility,  I  think  that  there  were  diverse 
opinions  within  Johannine  communities  still  at  the  time  of  the  gospel  composition.  As  we 
have  seen  in  the  text  reading,  the  gospel's  manipulative  presentation  of  characters  implies 
the  existence  of  various  groups  and  opinions  (See  R.  E.  Brown  1979,  pp. 88-1 08). 
Furthermore,  Martha's  assent  for  the  character  Jesus'  last  enactment  of  the  new  Exodus 
(11:39)  was  important  and  something  the  authors  group  wanted  to  obtain.  This  would 
imply  that  many  women  did  not  share  the  authors'  idea  of  dissociation  from  "the  Jews"  or 
the  Exodus  from  "the  Jews." 
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costly  oil  and  wiping  it  off  with  her  hair.105  Her  commitment  to  Jesus  is  opposed 
by  Judas,  but  is  supported  by  Jesus.  Thus,  Mary  the  perceptive  disciple  is 
contrasted  with  Judas  the  betraying  disciple.106 

A  Disciple  Whose  Model  Jesus  Follows.  Mary  plays  the  role  of  model 
disciple  which  even  Jesus  himself  follows.  Soon  after  this  incident  in  the  gospel, 
Jesus  himself  performs  footwashing  in  a  parallel  way  at  the  Last  Supper.  There  are 
special  parallels  between  these  two  scenes: 

(1)  both  are  within  the  context  of  Passover, 

(2)  both  scenes  and  only  these  are  described  as  at  dinner  (deipnon\  as  noted 
above, 

(3)  both  are  at  Jesus'  dinners  with  those  whom  he  loved/his  own,107 

(4)  in  both  scenes,  Lazarus/the  Beloved  Disciple  is  described  as  "reclining"  with 
Jesus,108 

(5)  in  both  scenes,  Judas'  negative  presence  is  mentioned  with  his  identification  as 
treasurer  and  with  references  to  his  betrayal  and  the  money-box, 

(6)  in  both  scenes  the  acts  of  foot  anointing/washing  are  mentioned  with  the 
description  of  wiping  off,  using  the  same  Greek  term  ekmassoihat  appears  only  in 
these  scenes,109 

(7)  both  performances  are  made  awkwardly  in  the  middle  of  the  dinner,  not  before 
dinner  which  was  the  common  practice  at  the  time.110 


105  Regarding  the  use  of  her  hair,  we  will  come  back  to  this  later  in  this  section. 

106  Regarding  Judas,  see  II. 2. 6. 

107  Reinhartz  thinks  that  the  story  of  dinner  in  Bethany,  in  which  women  are  hosting  and 
are  present  in  Jesus'  inner  circle,  provides  a  counter-balance  to  the  calling  narrative  in 
which  no  females  are  mentioned.  1994,  II 583. 

108  Stibbe  argues  that  John  takes  pains  to  identify  Lazarus  as  the  Beloved  Disciple.  1993, 
p.  126. 

109  In  Jn,  1 1 :2;  12:3;  13:5.  In  Lk,  only  in  the  anointing  story:  7:38,44.  No  where  else  in 
the  New  Testament  does  the  word  appear. 
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(8)  both  acts  are  presented  as  loving  service, 

(9)  both  scenes  are  linked  to  Jesus'  farewell/death. 

The  numerous  parallels  evident  between  these  two  scenes  strongly  suggest 
authorial  intention.111  Therefore,  Mary  is  assigned  a  role  of  model  discipleship 
which  even  Jesus  uses  as  a  model. 

On  the  other  hand,  form  critical  study  sheds  some  different  light  on  this 
text.  A  woman's  anointing  story  is  presented  in  all  the  four  canonical  gospels. 
Each  one  of  the  versions  in  the  gospels  is  differently  edited  but  all  the  four 
versions  have  certain  elements  in  common:  a  woman's  anointing  of  Jesus,  a  meal 
setting,  a  male  objection,  and  Jesus'  support  for  the  woman's  action.  The  male 
objection  to  the  woman's  action  indicates  that  tension  between  men  and  women 
existed  from  the  very  early  time  of  the  Jesus  movements.  A  critical  reading  of 
these  versions  also  indicates  that  the  earlier  versions  of  the  story  seem  to  have  had 
a  woman  anointing  Jesus  on  his  head,  rather  than  his  feet.112  Let  us  briefly  look  at 
the  transition  made  from  the  earlier  versions  to  some  of  the  later  versions  of  the 
anointing  story. 


110  J.  C.  Thomas  1991,  pp.42,  187. 

111  Schiissler  Fiorenza  argues  that  the  Fourth  Gospel's  rhetorical  use  of  this  story 
counteracts  the  picture  of  all-male  last  supper  (1983,  p.xiv).  On  the  other  hand,  Kitzberger 
maintains  that  women  were  present  at  the  last  supper  (1994,  p. 203).  I  agree  with 
Kitzberger  in  that  there  is  no  basis  in  the  New  Testament  texts  to  argue  for  the  exclusively 
male  last  supper.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  also  true  that  in  the  scene  of  the  last 
supper  women  are  almost  totally  invisible  in  all  the  four  gospels  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  dinner  in  Bethany  seems  to  surely  counter-balance  this  one-sided  picture.  On  the 
other  hand,  M.  Davies'  argument  seems  reasonable  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  could  have 
drawn  this  parallel  implication  more  clearly  (1992,  pp.254-255). 

112  Schiissler  Fiorenza  1983,  pp.xiii-xiv;  Fortna  1988,  pp.  140-142. 
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Excursus:  Transition  of  the  Anointing  Story 

If  the  earlier  versions  had  a  woman  anointing  Jesus  on  his  head,  what  kind 
of  implications  did  it  have  around  the  time?  It  seems  there  were  many:113 

(1)  a  political  prophetic  act  of  anointing  with  oil  for  the  designation  of  a  king. 

(2)  a  sign  of  honor,  well-being,  prosperity,  peace,  gladness,  abundance, 
hospitality,  comfort,  and  service, 

(3)  a  means  for  cosmetic,  hygienic,  and  medical  purposes. 

On  the  other  hand,  anointing  or  use  of  oil  on  the  feet  seems  to  have  had 
very  different  imagery:114 

(1)  a  regular  preparation  for  burial, 

(2)  an  extraordinary  luxury  (perfumed  oil);  descriptions  of  anointing  the  feet  are 
often  presented  in  literature  to  lampoon  those  who  were  so  devoted  to  luxury.115 

In  the  earlier  versions,  the  imagery  of  a  political  prophetic  designation  of  a 
king  seems  to  have  been  strongly  present,  which  each  gospel  played  down  in 
various  ways.116  In  our  text,  the  shift  from  head  to  feet  together  with  the  mention  of 


113  Wainwright  1991,  pp.  126-128;  Dollar  1983,  pp. 131-134. 

114  Coakley  1988,  p. 247.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  footwashing  was  done  for 
ritual,  hygience,  hospitality,  and  service.  Both  were  performed  before  dinner  or  before 
something,  as  preparation.  See  J.  C.  Thomas  1991,  pp.42,  187. 

115  For  eg.,  Athenaeus  Deiptwsophists  12.553:  'There  was  a  custom  at  Athens,  among 
persons  who  lived  in  luxury,  of  anointing  [enaleiphein]  even  the  feet  with  perfumes."  Eng 
trans.  C.  B.  Gulick  (LCL;  vol.5,  1963)  513;  quoted  from  Coakley,  ibid. 

116  Schussler  Fiorenza  1983,  p.xiii.  If  there  was  such  political  and  prophetic  imagery- 
present  in  the  earlier  versions,  Jesus'  comment  ''for  you  always  have  the  poor"  makes 
sense:  it  is  not  charity  action  but  the  commitment  against  the  political  and  religious 
oppressive  power,  which  will  truly  address  the  issue  of  poverty  (See  Sugirtharajah  1990, 
pp.  102-107). 

On  the  other  hand,  Jesus'  comment  that  refers  to  his  burial  (Jn  12:7;  Mk  14:8:  Mt 
26:12),  possibly  introduced  in  later  versions  in  order  to  play  down  the  political  aspect. 
indicates  two  things.  First,  in  these  versions,  the  character  Jesus  acknowledges  her  as  one 
of  the  persons  closest  to  him,  because  bodily  care  and  anointing  for  burial  preparation  was 
primarily  performed  by  the  closest  relative  of  the  deceased  (Safrai  and  Stern  1976,  pp. 773- 
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the  use  of  her  hair  to  wipe  Jesus'  feet  has  shifted  the  imagery  drastically.  The 
political  prophetic  aspect  is  gone  and  the  imagery  of  an  extraordinary  luxury  and 
sexuality  looms  large.  Now  the  politically  daring  woman's  prophetic  action  is 
transformed  into  an  extraordinarily  humbling  devotional  loving  action.  How  and 
why  is  the  motif  of  hair  introduced? 

According  to  Sawicki,  the  verb  katached  (to  pour  down)  means  "to  let 
down  (of  hair)"  in  the  middle  voice.117  In  the  course  of  the  re-telling  processes,  the 
story  seems  to  have  been  transformed  dramatically.  Thus,  in  a  story  a  woman 
pours  oil  on  Jesus'  head  (Mk  14:3;  Mt  26:7),  in  another  she  lets  her  hair  flow 
down  (Jn  12:3;  Lk  7:38).  This  flowing  down  of  hair  seems  to  have  fascinated  some 
male  fantasy.  The  woman's  political  and  prophetic  daring  action  was  diverted,  and 
the  woman's  position  "from  above"  was  shifted  to  "from  below"  to  Jesus'  feet,  the 
woman's  hair  being  applied  to  his  feet.  Still  the  story,  in  its  differently  played 
down  versions,  is  told  at  the  opening  of  the  passion  narrative  in  Mark  and 
Matthew,  as  well  as  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Even  in  the  totally  distorted  version  of 
Luke,  the  story  was  "too  important  to  leave  out  of  the  text,"  or,  the  stoiy  "had  to 
be  dealt  with,  one  way  or  another."118 

Thus,  in  the  version  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  while  Maiy's  anointing  is 
presented  as  a  performance  of  model  discipleship,  it  is  in  a  way  that  drastically 


787;  See  an  excellent  summary  of  Jewish,  Greek,  and  Roman  funeral  customs  of  Corley 
1995a).  Secondly,  Jesus  appreciates  the  close  tie  with  her  based  on  faith  while  totally 
ignoring  his  close  kin. 

Regarding  the  historicity  of  the  story,  Corley  argues  for  a  historical  core  of  the 
woman's  anointing  story  (1994).  Munro  states  that  it  is  plausible  that  the  anointing 
woman  was  a  prophet,  a  historical  figure,  in  the  earliest  Christian  movements  (1994). 

117  Sawicki  1994,  p.  162. 

118  Ibid.,  p.  163. 
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suppresses  the  political  and  prophetic  aspect  of  a  woman's  action,  introducing 
humbling,  devotional,  and  sexual  implications. 

"Let  Her  Be"  and  "In  Memory  of  Her. "  In  the  story,  there  are  two  phrases 
that  make  me  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  women's  original  story-making.  One 
is  the  phrase  "Let  her  be"  (Jn  12:7;  Mk  14:6).  In  a  group  oriented  society,  to  which 
the  ancient  Jewish  society  seems  to  belong  and  I  believe  that  today's  Japan  also 
still  belongs,  it  is  often  particularly  difficult  for  a  woman  to  do  something  which 
might  not  contribute  to  the  group  or  might  not  be  easily  accepted  by  the  group.  In 
order  to  dare  to  do  something  that  might  invite  displeasure  or  cause  trouble  in  the 
group,  a  woman  has  to  be  very  determined  about  what  she  is  going  to  do  and  about 
whatever  the  denunciation  and  difficulty  she  might  face.  "Let  her  be"  is  the 
strongest  liberating  support  a  woman  would  wish  to  receive  in  such  a  milieu.  I 
suspect  that  story-making  women  have  put  this  phrase  on  Jesus'  lips.  Another 
phrase  is  "in  memory  of  her"  (Mk  14:9,  Mt  26: 13).  If  the  story  was  made  and  told 
to  commemorate  Jesus'  death,  is  it  not  much  more  likely  to  have  Jesus  say  "in 
memory  of  me,"  rather  than  "in  memory  of  her"  Why  is  this  story  to  be  told  in 
memory  of  her,  but  not  Jesus  who  is  going  to  die?  Why  her?  Was  she  killed?119  Is 
it  possible  that  the  story  was  at  first  told  in  memory  of  a  woman  who  was  killed 
because  of  her  political  prophetic  daring  activities?  How  possible  is  it  that  women 
created  and  spread  stories  with  political  messages?  How  were  women  involved 
political  resistance  and  persecution?  We  will  discuss  these  questions  in  our 
historical  exploration  in  the  next  chapter. 

Suppression  of  Leadership  Aspects.  There  is  other  possible  suppression  of 
the  aspects  of  a  woman's  leadership  in  the  traditional  material  around  Mary.  In  the 


119  For  this  insight  I  am  indebted  to  the  Dutch  theologian  Lieve  Troch  in  a  personal 
conversation. 
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text,  Mary  is  repeatedly  described  in  connection  with  Jewish  people:  "had  come  to 
her"  (11:19),  "being  with  her"  (11:31),  "followed  her"  (11:31),  "came  with  her" 
(1 1:32),  and  "had  come  to  Mary"  (1 1:45).  Schtissler  Fiorenza  suspects  that  in  an 
earlier  tradition  Mary  may  have  had  some  Jewish  followers  around  her,  who  were 
led  to  believe  in  Jesus  ( 1 1 :45).120  Not  only  this,  both  in  this  text  and  in  Luke's 
story,  Mary  is  connected  to  the  phrase  "at  the  feet  of  Jesus"  (Lk  10;  Jn  1 1:32). 
This  phrase  resembles  Paul's  having  been  brought  up  "at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel" 
(Acts  22:3),  a  metaphor  of  discipleship.121  These  aspects  are  present  in  the  text  but 
are  not  rhetorically  stressed. 

Suppression  of  Prophetic  Aspects.  Seen  together  with  the  above 
observation,  a  question  emerges:  What  is  going  on  behind  the  suppression  of  the 
political  and  prophetic  aspects  of  the  anointing  story?  In  this  vein,  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  words  related  to  prophetic  activities  are  used 
in  a  particularly  limited  way  and  never  for  a  woman.  The  word  "prophet"  appears 
several  times,  but  the  word  is  used  only  for  Jewish  male  figures  from  the  Hebrew 
Bible  (1:23,45;  6:45;  8:52-52;  12:38).  for  the  expected  eschatological  prophet 
(1:21,25;  7:52).  and  for  Jesus  (4:19,44;  6:14;  7:40;  9:17V22  The  word  is  not  used 
for  any  women  figures.  Furthermore,  the  verb  "prophesy"  is  used  only  of  Caiaphas 
the  high  priest  (11:51).  In  our  text,  the  character  Caiaphas  accuses  his  fellows  of 
not  understanding  and  says,  "it  is  expedient  for  you  that  one  man  should  die  for 
the  people"  (1 1:50). ^  in  the  text,  although  what  he  prophesies  is  right,  he  himself 
does  not  understand  the  true  meaning  of  it. 


120  Schiissler  Fiorenza  1986,  p. 31. 

™  So  A.  Y.  Collins  1992,  p.581.  Schaberg  1992,  p.289. 

122  See  Boring  1991,  p.  77.  Though  my  classification  of  the  above  occurrences  is  slightly 
different  from  his. 

123  Some  manuscripts  read  "for  us"  instead  of  "for  you." 
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It  should  be  also  noted  that  the  gospel  introduces  the  Spirit  Paraclete  as  the 
only  spiritual  guide  after  Jesus'  death  (14:16-17,25-26;  15:26-27;  16:7-13).  Since 
the  Greek  word  Paraclete  is  masculine,  the  introduction  renders  the  spiritual 
guidance  and  realm  of  the  gospel  exclusively  male:  father,  son,  and  the 
paraclete.124  This  makes  me  wonder  whether  there  was  some  tension  in  the 
understanding  of  prophecy  or  prophets  between  the  Johannine  communities  and 
other  contemporary  prophets  or  between  the  authors'  group  and  other  groups 
within  the  Johannine  communities.  Did  the  tension  also  involve  gender  issues? 

II.2.4.  Lazarus 

At  the  beginning  of  the  text,  the  sick  Lazarus  is  introduced  to  the  audience 
as  a  person  of  Bethany,  and  the  village  is  introduced  by  two  women's  names, 
Martha  and  Mary  (1 1 : 1).  In  the  Greco-Roman  world  it  was  common  for  a  person 
to  be  introduced  by  the  place  of  origin  or  residence,  but  it  was  not  common  for  a 
man  to  be  introduced  by  means  of  women's  names.  The  narrative,  however, 
introduces  Lazarus  as  a  "brother"  of  Mary,  and  he  is  also  a  friend  and  a  disciple  of 
Jesus  (1 1:3,5;  12:2).  In  all  of  these  roles,  Lazarus  is  a  passive  recipient  of  help  and 
love,  which  is  a  stereotypical  role  of  female  characters.  We  will  come  back  to  this 


124  Regarding  the  Spirit  Paraclete,  there  is  a  similar  concept  in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  as 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  (See  e.g.,  J.  H.  Charlesworth  1993,  pp. 23-24).  Therefore,  the  concept 
of  a  spiritual  guide  may  not  be  peculiar  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Furthermore,  in  Greco- 
Roman  times,  the  term  paraclete  was  a  common  forensic  term,  meaning  one  who  speaks 
on  behalf  of  another  in  a  legal  setting.  Therefore,  the  introduction  of  the  term  can  be 
understood  as  eschatological  comfort  to  the  suffering  believers  (Kysar  1992,  III. 928). 
We  cannot  overlook,  however,  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  Spirit  Paraclete  in  the 
gospel,  which  renders  its  spiritual  realm  very  male.  In  the  same  vein,  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  gospel's  presentation  of  a  male  person  Jesus  as  Sophia  herself,  together 
with  the  use  of  the  term  word  instead  ofsophia  in  the  prologue,  has  already  made  the 
spiritual  realm  of  the  gospel  very  male.  The  introduction  of  the  male  Spirit  Paraclete  in  the 
farewell  discourse  enforces  this  effect. 
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reversed  gender  role  aspect  later.125  At  the  end  of  the  text,  he  is  again  put  under 
death  threat,  this  time  not  by  illness  but  by  the  Jewish  authorities  (11:10).  This 
leads  me  to  question:  Are  the  authors  implying  that  Johannine  communities  are 
under  death  threat  by  the  Jewish  authorities?126  What  is  going  on  behind  this 
implication? 

II.2.5.  Thomas 

In  the  text,  the  character  Thomas  appears  briefly  at  the  end  of  Jesus' 
discourse  before  Jesus  and  his  disciples  go  to  Bethany  (1 1: 16).  When  the  character 
Jesus  says,  "Let  us  go  into  Judea  again,"  disciples  object,  "Just  lately  the  Jews 
sought  to  stone  you"  (1 1 :8).  To  this,  Jesus  gives  a  discourse  on  light,  and  then 
Thomas  bravely  suggests  to  his  co-disciples  (symmathetais)  that  they  follow  Jesus' 
decision  and  accompany  him  even  if  this  may  end  with  their  death.  The  word  co- 
disciples  appears  only  here  in  the  entire  New  Testament.  This  use  of  the  term  may 
also  reflect  the  character  Thomas'  orientation  toward  equal  discipleship.  To  die  for 
the  sake  of  a  friend  is  exactly  what  Jesus  commends  to  his  disciples  as  the  greatest 
love  (15:13).  Thomas  is  portrayed  as  the  one  who  tries  to  accomplish  such  a  model 
discipleship  to  the  end. 


125  In  II.  3. 3.  In  Secret  Mark,  of  which  text  only  two  fragments  were  found,  there  is  a 
raising  story  of  a  young  man  on  the  fourth  day  in  Bethany.  There,  the  raised  young  man 
asks  Jesus  to  stay  with  him  and  Jesus  does  so.  This  indicates  that  there  may  have  been 
different  versions  of  this  story  in  which  Lazarus'  role  is  not  passive  and  silent.  Regarding 
Secret  Mark,  see  eg.,  R.  E.  Brown  1974,  pp.466-485;  Moody  Smith  1988,  p.  1063;  H. 
Koester  1990,  p.280,  296. 

126  For  the  interpretations  that  sees  Lazarus  as  representing  early  Christians  who  are 
facing  the  issues  of  community  members'  suffering  and  death,  see  e.g.,  Schneiders  1987, 
pp.44-56;  Moody  Smith  1988,  p.  1065. 
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When  the  passage  related  to  Thomas  is  read  intertextually  with  the  Gospel 
of  Thomas,  however,  some  different  aspects  emerge.127  In  the  Gospel  of  Thomas, 
not  only  the  revealer  Jesus  but  also  the  one  to  whom  the  revelation  is  made  obtains 
the  light  in  oneself,  and  thus  becomes  equal  to  Jesus.128  In  this  context,  Jesus' 
discourse  in  our  text  "he  stumbles,  because  the  light  is  not  in  him"  (1 1:9)  speaks  a 
warning  directly  toward  the  character  Thomas  (11:16).  In  the  Gospel  of  Thomas 
Jesus  says  "I  am  not  your  lord  (kyrios)"  denying  his  superiority  to  Thomas,129  but 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Thomas  makes  a  faith  confession,  "My  lord,  my  god" 
(20:29).  Therefore,  Thomas  is  given  the  role  of  a  disciple,  committed  to  co- 
discipleship  to  Jesus  to  the  end,  but  somehow  in  a  manipulative  way.  This 
presentation  of  Thomas  raises  for  me  a  suspicion  as  to  whether  other  characters 
may  not  also  be  much  more  manipulatively  presented  than  usually  assumed.130 
Especially  the  somewhat  obscured  prophetic  aspects  and  leadership  roles  of 
women  as  model  disciples  seem  to  require  cautious  investigation  into  the  historical 
background.131  Another  question  would  be:  Were  there  committed  believers  in  the 
Johannine  communities  who  did  not  share  the  authors'  theology,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  relation  of  believers  to  Jesus?  Did  they  think  that  they  were  co-equal 
with  their  teacher  Jesus? 


127  See  Riley  1995.  Regarding  the  parallel  or  variant  passages  between  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  the  Thomas,  see  also  H.  Koester  1992,  pp. 20-22. 

128  Riley  ibid.,  pp.  122-123. 

129  Ibid.,  p.  124. 

130  Scholars  detect  several  groups  of  people  with  whom  the  authors  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
might  have  been  engaging  in  theological  debates.  E.g.,  R.  E.  Brown  1979,  pp. 62-91, 168- 
169;  Bassler  1981,  pp.243-257;  Culpepper  1983,  pp.221-225. 

131  Elaine  Wainwright  talks  about  different  voices  within  Matthean  communities,  among 
which  certain  voices  gradually  became  dominant  by  suppressing  others  (1995;  1996).  In 
her  book,  Kinukawa  aims  at  restoring  silenced  and  marginalized  voices  of  women  through 
a  critical  feminist  reading  of  Mark's  gospel  (1994,  p.4). 
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II.2.6.  Judas 

In  the  earlier  versions  of  the  story,  some  people  or  disciples  object  to 
Mary's  action  (Mk  14:4;  Mt  26:8),  but  in  our  text  it  is  the  character  Judas  Iscariot 
who  objects  to  Mary's  anointing,  saying,  "Why  this  perfumed  oil  not  sold  ...  and 
given  to  the  poor?"  (12:5).  Since,  in  our  text,  Mary  uses  the  extraordinarily  costly 
oil  not  on  Jesus'  head  but  on  his  feet,  his  objection  makes  sense,  although  it  is 
refuted  by  Jesus.132  But  why  was  the  shift  made  specifically  to  Judas?  What  is  the 
point  of  this  redaction? 

In  all  the  gospels,  Judas  is  the  betrayer.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  however, 
wherever  he  appears  on  the  scene,  he  is  referred  to  as  a  betrayer.133  After  Peter's 
confession,  Jesus  foretells  Judas'  betrayal  (6:71).  Both  here  at  the  dinner  in 
Bethany  (12:6)  and  at  the  Last  Supper  (13:2,26,29),  he  is  mentioned  as  a  betrayer 
with  the  reference  to  "money  box."  At  the  arrest  scene  of  Jesus  (18:2,3,5),  Judas  is 
portrayed  as  betrayer,  leading  and  standing  with  Roman  soldiers.  Since  the 
vocabulary  used  to  describe  the  character  Judas  is  very  limited,  and  the 
combination  of  Judas'  name  and  the  word  "betrayer"  is  made  so  repeatedly,  it 
seems  that  the  labeling  is  intentional.  And  what  he  actually  does  as  a  character  in 
the  whole  gospel  consists  of  only  two  things:  (1)  to  object  to  the  woman's  action 
in  Bethany,  and  (2)  to  help  the  Roman  authorities  arrest  Jesus.  Therefore,  in  this 
gospel,  an  objection  to  the  woman's  commitment  is  not  simply  a  male  objection.  It 
is  not  the  objection  of  people  who  happened  to  be  present,  nor  that  of  male 
disciples.  It  is  the  objection  of  Judas  the  betrayer.  Here  a  clear  link  is  made:  any 
one  who  objects  to  women's  commitment  to  Jesus  is  now  risking  being  identified 
with  the  betrayer  of  Jesus.  Is  there  any  stronger  defense  possible  for  women's  own 


132  Coakley  1988,  p.247.  SeeII.2.3. 

133  The  word  betray  {paradidomai)  literaly  appears  in  six  verses  among  eight. 
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commitments  to  Jesus?  This  brings  me  to  a  question:  in  the  Johannine 
communities,  were  male  or  patriarchal  objections  to  women's  commitment  or 
leadership  interpreted  as  equal  to  the  betrayal  of  Jesus? 

II.2.7.  Jewish  Neighbors/Crowd  &  Authorities 

In  our  text,  Jewish  neighbors  appear  as  supportive  neighbors  of  Martha  and 
Mary  in  their  hardship:  "many  of  the  Jews  had  come  to  Martha  and  Mary  to 
console  them"  (1 1:19).  When  Mary  goes  out  of  the  village  to  see  Jesus,  they 
follow  her  (1 1:3 1),  weep  with  her  (1 1:33),  guide  Jesus  to  Lazarus'  tomb  (11 :34), 
witness  Jesus'  sign  and  believe  in  Jesus  (1 1:45).  In  the  gospel,  these  supportive 
Jewish  neighbors  later  become  the  core  of  "the  great  crowd  of  the  Jews"  (12:9,12) 
who  welcome  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  (12:13)  and  "bore  witness"  to  him  (12:17).  In 
contrast,  the  Jewish  authorities  play  the  role  of  non-believing  oppressive 
authorities  who  plot  to  kill  Jesus  through  fear  of  the  Romans  (1 1:48,53,57; 
12: 10, 1 1).  Thus,  on  a  whole,  the  Jewish  neighbors/crowd  and  the  Jewish 
authorities  play  contrasting  roles. 

In  the  gospel,  people's  division  around  Jesus  starts  at  an  early  stage  of 
Jesus'  ministry.  At  first,  it  is  descried  as  "murmuring"  (gogguzo)  among  various 
people  (6:41,61;  7:12,  32).  Then  the  murmuring  develops  into  division  {schisma) 
among  various  groups  of  Jews  (7:43;  9:16;  10:19).  Toward  the  end  of  Jesus' 
ministry,  divisions  are  repeatedly  presented  as  between  the  non-believing 
authorities  and  the  believing  crowd  (11:45,46,53,57;  12:9,10,11, 17,19).^  The 


1*  So  Michaels  1984,  p.213;  Tsuchido  1984,  p.61 1;  P.  S.  Kaufman  1989  p.394.  The 
word  crowd  (ochlos)  appears  20  times  in  the  gospel.  It  is  depicted  in  a  positive  way 
(following,  believing)  10  times  (6:2,5,22,24;  7:31,40;  11:42;  12:9,12,17),  in  a  neutral  way 
(puzzled,  murmuring,  divided,  and  denounced  by  the  Jewish  authorities)  9  times  (5:13; 
7:12x2,32,43;  12:18,29),  and  only  one  time  in  a  negative  way  (7:20).  So,  seen  as  a  whole, 
while  the  Jewish  authority  figures  are  presented  quite  negatively,  "the  crowd"  is  portrayed 
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opposing  contrast  of  the  authorities  and  the  crowd  is  also  seen  in  a  way  the  gospel 
portrays  Jesus'  arrest  scene:  while  the  Jewish  authorities'  involvement  in  Jesus' 
arrest  is  emphasized,  unlike  the  synoptics  there  is  no  appearance  of  crowd  (18:3) 
in  this  gospel.135  Thus,  in  the  gospel  the  Jewish  authorities  are  not  only  oppressive 
hostile  leaders  of  the  Jewish  people.  Their  true  identity  is  now  as  allies  of  the 
oppressive  Roman  power.136  The  Jewish  authorities  are  assigned  to  play  a  vilain's 
role.137  Our  text  tells  us  that  Jesus'  powerful  life-giving  sign  drives  the  Jewish 
authorities  to  plot  to  kill  Jesus  (and  Lazarus;  12: 10),  but  the  great  crowd  of  the 
Jews  gains  the  courage  to  dissociate  itself  from  "the  Jews"  and  to  believe  in  Jesus 
(12:9, 1 1).  The  role  that  the  crowd  now  plays  is  the  one  that  the  narrative  invites 
many  of  its  audience  to  follow.  Therefore  the  point  for  the  audience  is:  join  the 
crowd  against  the  authorities.  The  Johannine  communities  seem  to  have  consisted 


in  a  favorable  light.  Even  if  their  believing  is  not  stable  nor  satisfactory,  many  of  them  are 
those  who  support  or  believe  in  Jesus  over  against  their  authorities. 

135  So  L.  Feldman  1990,  p.50. 

136  The  Fourth  Gospel,  however,  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  the  Roman  power  that  is 
responsible  for  Jesus'  arrest  and  death:  "Only  in  this  gospel  do  the  Roman  cohort  and  its 
commander  appear  alongside"  (Rensberger  1988,  p. 90.  So  L.  Feldman  1990,  p. 50).  On 
the  other  hand,  M.  Davies  argues  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  careful  enough  to  not  invite 
Roman  offence,  by  the  repeated  use  of  the  phrase  "not  of  this  world"  in  regard  of  the 
concept  of  Jesus'  basileia  (reign  of  god)  (1992,  p.  347).  I  agree  with  M.  Davies  that  the 
gospel  is  careful  not  to  invite  Roman  offence,  but  I  think  the  gospel  has  its  own  strategies 
for  its  political  resistance.  We  should  remember  that  the  gospel  uses  numerous  expressions 
or  terms  in  double  or  more  meanings  (Regarding  the  gospel's  use  of  expressions  of  double 
meanings,  see  e.g.,  Richard  1985,  pp.96- 1 12).  The  gospel  daringly  appropriates  Roman 
imperial  titles  to  Jesus  (Regarding  this  aspect,  see  III.6.2),  while  it  utilizes  ambiguous 
expressions.  For  the  audience  of  the  time,  these  expressions  may  have  conveyed  nuounced 
political  implications. 

137  Furthermore,  in  the  gospel,  the  Jewish  authorities'  gathering  to  plot  to  kill  Jesus 
(11:47,53)  is  contrasted  with  the  purpose  and  effect  of  Jesus'  dying:  "to  gather  into  one 
the  scattered  children  of  the  god"  (10:15-16;  12:32).  Talbert  1992,  p.  177.  See  also 
Beutler  1994,  pp.399-406. 
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of  people  who  identified,  or  had  no  difficulty  in  identifying,  themselves  with  the 
crowd  in  opposing  against  the  authorities. 

II.2.8.  In  summary 

We  have  observed  that  Jesus  plays  the  roles  of  messiah,  prophet,  teacher, 
friend,  son,  and  a  leader.  In  employing  all  these  roles,  the  points  made  to  the 
audience  seem  to  be:  trust  and  believe  in  Jesus  even  in  incomprehensible  hardship 
situations,  since  he  is  a  most  trustworthy  agent  of  the  god;  he  is  a  non-patriarchal 
messiah  whose  teaching  is  rooted  in  the  Jewish  heritage;  he  is  also  a  responsive 
friend  who  will  act  on  behalf  of  his  friends  even  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life.  So,  let 
us  go  out  following  him. 

Supporting  the  above  messages,  Martha  plays  roles  as  a  trusting  friend  and 
disciple,  who  engages  both  in  the  service  of  the  word  (communal  representative 
faith  confession)  and  in  the  service  of  the  table  (at  the  Bethany  dinner).  In  an 
echoing  and  contrasting  way  to  Martha's  discipleship,  Mary  plays  the  role  of 
trusting  friend  and  disciple  with  prophetic  perception,  whose  performance  is 
followed  even  by  Jesus  as  model  discipleship.  The  objection  to  her  commitment  is 
played  by  Judas  "the  betrayer."  Thus,  the  devoted  disciple  Mary  is  contrasted  with 
the  betraying  disciple.138 

On  the  other  hand,  Lazarus  is  assigned  the  role  of  a  man  who  is  under  death 
threat  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  story.  He  is  a  brother  of  the 
sisters  Martha  and  Mary,  and  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Jesus.  In  all  of  these  roles 
Lazarus  is  a  passive  recipient  of  help  and  love.  Thomas  is  given  the  role  of  a 
disciple,  committed  in  co-discipleship  to  Jesus,  in  an  non-understanding  way.  Two 


138  In  contrast  to  the  story  of  Martha  and  Mary  in  Luke's  version  (10:38-42),  there  is  no 
conflict  between  the  sisters.  So  Schussler  Fiorenza  1986,  p. 32;  Seim  1987,  p.73. 
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Jewish  groups,  the  neighbors/crowd  and  the  authorities,  are  portrayed  in  an 
opposing  contrast.  The  Jewish  authorities  are  not  only  non-believing  hostile 
leaders  but  also  the  allies  of  the  oppressive  Roman  power.  In  contrast,  the  crowd 
plays  the  role  of  "dissociating  from  the  Jews"  and  believing  in  Jesus,  opposing  the 
authorities. 

In  our  reading,  we  have  raised  some  questions.  These  will  be  expanded 
further  in  our  historical  exploration  in  the  next  chapter.  Our  speculations  include: 
In  ascribing  the  role  of  model  disciples  to  women,  is  the  community  struggling 
with  a  patriarchalizing  trend  of  the  Christian  movements?  Or,  are  they  competing 
with  leaders  of  other  religions  that  are  possibly  non-patriarchal  and  therefore  more 
attractive  to  many  women?  If  so,  however,  why  is  the  significance  of  Martha's 
ministerial  service  obscured?  Were  there  "too  powerful"  women  leaders  in  the 
communities,  whose  ministerial  significance  the  authors  attempted  to  play  down? 
Were  the  authors  attempting  to  "educate"  these  women  so  that  they  would 
conform  to  model  discipleship  of  Jesus  in  the  way  the  authors  want  to  commend? 
Were  there  committed  believers  in  the  Johannine  communities  who  did  not  share 
the  authors'  theology,  especially  in  regard  to  the  relationship  of  believers  to  Jesus? 

In  our  text  reading,  we  have  speculated  about  possible  traditioning 
processes.  Is  it  historically  possible  that  women  composed  and  spread  a  story  in 
which  the  major  message  was  a  critical  political  and  theological  articulation? 

How  are  we  to  interpret  the  context  of  presentation  of  a  character  Jesus  who 
is  not  patriarchal  with  others  and  the  assertion  of  patriarchal  relationship  between 
Jesus  and  the  god  as  father?  What  is  behind  the  presentation  of  the  great  and 
derivative  miracle  worker?  In  the  "I  am"  revelation,  is  not  Jesus  revealing  the  god, 
rather  than  himself? 
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The  Johannine  communities  seem  to  have  consisted  of  people  who  identify 
themselves  with  the  crowd  in  opposing  the  authorities.  Were  Johannine 
communities  under  serious  threat  by  the  Jewish  authorities?  Are  the  authors 
encouraging  the  communities  to  a  new  exodus?  If  Martha's  assent  for  the  removal 
of  the  stone  for  the  exodus  was  symbolically  important,  does  this  imply  some 
disagreement  regarding  the  types  of  exodus  toward  which  the  communities  were 
heading? 

We  will  attempt  to  explore  the  broader  historical  background  in  the  next 
chapter  with  these  observations,  speculations,  and  questions  in  mind.  Now  let  us 
proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  narrative  world  construction  in  regard  to 
ethnicity,  class,  and  gender,  in  order  to  obtain  some  clues  for  the  social  locations 
and  points  of  view  of  the  authors. 
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11.3.  Narrative  World  Construction:  Ethnicity,  Class,  & 
Gender 

II.3.1.  Ethnicity 

All  the  Characters  Are  Jews 

It  is  widely  accepted  that  the  historical  Jesus  and  his  first  followers  were 
ethnically  Jews.  What  about  the  characters  in  our  text?  How  is  their  ethnicity 
constructed  in  the  text?  We  can  assume  that  Martha,  Mary,  and  Lazarus  are  Jews, 
both  from  their  residence  in  Bethany  in  Judea,  close  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  their 
names.  "Lazarus"  means  "the  god  helps"  in  Hebrew  and  it  was  a  common  name 
around  the  time.139  "Mary"  derives  its  origin  from  "Miriam."140  This  name  recalls 
Moses'  sister,  who  seems  to  have  been  remembered  and  spoken  of  in  oral 
traditions  as  one  of  the  co-leaders  of  the  long  Exodus  journey  of  Israel.141  It  was  a 
very  popular  name.  "Martha"  means  "matron"  or  "sovereign  lady"  in  Aramaic  and 
was  also  a  common  name.142 

A  caution  is  necessary  here,  however,  because  the  word  "Jew"  (Ioudaia/os) 
did  not  necessarily  signify  ethnicity  in  the  first  century.  A  person  could  be  a  "Jew" 
by  ethnicity,  by  religious  affiliation,  and/or  geographical  origin  in  Judaea.  A 
person  who  was  not  a  Jew  by  birth  (her/his  mother  was  not  a  Jew),  by  joining  one 
of  the  forms  of  first  century  Judaisms  could  either  take  on  the  term  as  self- 


139  Brown  1966,  p.422;  Meier  1994,  p.825. 

140  About  half  of  the  extant  Greek  manuscripts  read  her  name  as  "Mariam." 

141  Trible  1989. 

142  Acccording  to  Tal  Han's  study,  approximately  50  %  of  all  the  Jewish  women  around 
the  first  century  (3rd  century  BCE  to  2nd  century  CE)  were  called  "Mariamme"  or 
"Salome."  "Martha"  comes  next  to  their  popularity  (1989,  p.  192,197).  For  the  meaning  of 
"Martha,"  seeR.  F.  Collins  1992,  p.573;  Seim  1994,  p.745. 
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designation  or  name  their  children  as  such.143  in  the  case  of  Martha  and  Mary,  the 
combination  of  their  residence  in  Judea  and  their  Hebrew/ Aramaic  names  makes  it 
most  likely  that  they  are  presented  as  ethnically  Jews.  The  presentation  in  the  text, 
however,  does  not  exclude  other  possibilities;  that  is,  they  could  be  Jews  by  their 
religious  affiliation,  not  by  ethnicity.  Therefore,  while  all  the  characters  in  our  text 
are  presented  quite  possibly  as  ethnically  Jews,  whether  they  are  ethnically  Jews 
or  otherwise  is  not  something  the  authors  are  interested  in  emphasizing.  This 
aspect  may  be  related  to  the  radical  replacement  of  kinship  based  relations  with 
those  based  on  faith,  which  we  have  observed  in  the  previous  sections.144 
Actually,  from  our  text  we  may  suspect  that  the  authors  are  rather  intent  on  not 
stressing  their  ethnicity,  because  (1)  they  are  attempting  to  build  their  communal 
identity  based  not  on  ethnicity  but  on  faith,  and  (2)  they  are  also  inviting 
dissociation  of  the  communities  from  "the  Jews,"  as  we  have  observed  in  the 
previous  section.145 

Redefinition  of  "People  of  God" 

Regarding  the  intention  to  build  a  new  communal  identity  based  not  on 
ethnicity  but  on  faith,  we  have  a  good  example  in  the  authors'  use  of  the  words 
"people"  (laos)  and  "nation"  (ethnos)  in  our  text  (1 1:49-52).  After  Jesus'  raising 
miracle,  the  Jewish  authorities  gather  together  and  the  high-priest  Caiaphas  is 


143  Kraemer  1989a,  p. 52.  Sometimes,  in  certain  critical  eyes,  some  one  could  and  did 
declare  s/he  is  a  Jew,  only  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  because  local  synagogues  offered 
lodging  and  hospitality  to  traveling  Jews  (L.  Feldman  1993,  pp. 335-337).  Some  rabbinic 
writings  which  attempt  to  regulate  and  formalize  a  conversion  ceremony  testify  that  there 
was  no  single  fixed  pattern  of  practice  and  belief  to  be  a  Jew,  and  that  their  religious 
boundary  as  a  "Jew"  was  beginning  to  be  shaped  in  the  second  century  CE  (Cohen  1989, 
1990). 

144  II.2.1  &II.2.3. 

145  II.2.7. 
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portrayed  as  saying,  "one  person  should  die  for  the  people  {laos),  and  not  the 
whole  nation  (ethnos)  should  perish"  (1 1:49-50). 146  In  the  verses  that  immediately 
follow  Caiaphas'  prophecy  is  rephrased  by  the  narrator:  "Jesus  was  about  to  die 
for  the  nation  {ethnos),  and  not  only  for  the  nation  {ethnos),  but  so  that  also  all  the 
scattered  children  of  the  god  he  might  gather  into  one"  (1 1:51-52).  When 
Caiaphas'  prophecy  is  referred  to  again  in  18: 14,  the  wording  is  repeated  exactly 
as  the  character  Caiaphas  said  it.  That  the  first  part  of  Caiaphas'  prophecy  is 
repeated  in  the  middle  of  the  passion  narrative  indicates  how  important  that  phrase 
is  for  the  gospel:  Jesus  should  die  for  the  people  {laos). 

So,  the  replacement  of  the  word  people  {laos)  with  nation  {ethnos)  in  1 1:51- 
52  seems  intentional.  That  is,  the  character  Caiaphas  prophesies  that  Jesus  should 
die  for  the  people  (Jews  as  the  chosen  people  of  the  god),  so  that  the  whole  nation 
(Jews  as  the  civil  organization)  should  not  perish.147  In  the  rephrasing  of  Caiaphas' 
words  by  the  narrator,  Jesus  is  going  to  die  for  the  nation  (Jews),  but  not  only  for 
the  nation  but  also  for  all  the  children  of  the  god  (all  people),  so  that  all  people 
might  be  gathered  into  one  (become  "people  of  god").  By  putting  the  word  all  with 
the  "children  of  the  god,"  the  narrator  emphasizes  an  inclusive  meaning  of  the 
term:  all  people,  including  Jews  and  gentiles.  And,  in  the  narrative,  this  seems  to 
be  the  new  and  truly  chosen  people  {laos)  of  the  god:  not  by  birth  but  by  faith.  As 
the  transition  of  the  meaning  of  "people  of  god"  has  been  made  here,  when 


146  Regarding  the  word  "for"  {hyper),  some  scholars  interpret  as  "on  behalf  of." 
Thompson  thinks  that  it  is  used  as  meaning,  "for  the  benefit  of  (1988,  p. 92).  Similarly, 
Porter  argues  that  both  in  Greco-Roman  common  usage  and  in  the  context  of  Caiaphas' 
prophecy,  it  is  "instead  of,  but  not  "on  behalf  of  (1994,  p.415).  I  think  there  is  no  firm 
basis  to  interpret  the  word  as  "on  behalf  of  in  this  narrative  context.  "One  for  all"  was  the 
Greco-Roman  common  ideal  around  the  time  (See  Boring  et  al  1995,  pp. 288,290). 
Regarding  the  political  connotation  of  the  "for,"  see  Sloyan  1988,  p.  146. 

147  Pancaro  1968,  pp.  1 14-129.  For  the  following  section,  while  I  do  not  exactly  follow  his 
argument,  I  am  indebted  to  his  observations. 
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Caiaphas'  prophecy  is  repeated  later  in  18: 14,  it  is  presented  in  its  correct 
wording,  that  Jesus  is  to  die  for  those  who  are  "people  (laos)"  of  the  god,  meaning 
now  not  by  birth  but  through  believing.148  Thus  as  a  whole,  while  all  the  characters 
are  Jews,  the  authors  seem  to  be  intent  on  blurring  or  crossing  the  ethnic  boundary. 

II.3.2.  Class 

Well-off  Sisters? 

Many  scholars  assume  that  Martha  and  Mary  are  relatively  well-off  sisters. 
In  the  following,  I  shall  argue,  however,  that  there  is  no  firm  evidence  on  which  to 
base  this,  and  that  rather,  there  are  possible  aspects  in  the  text  which  suggests  that 
they  are  poor.149 

As  an  indication  of  their  wealth,  some  scholars  point  to  Martha's  name 
which  means  "matron"  or  "sovereign  lady,"  and  her  possession  of  a  house  where 
she  offers  a  dinner  to  Jesus  and  the  disciples.150  Mary's  luxurious  use  of 
extraordinarily  costly  oil  for  anointing  Jesus'  feet  seems  to  enforce  such  an 
impression,  and  some  think  that  the  reference  to  "many  hired  mourners"  testifies  to 
wealth.151  Still  others  think  that  the  fact  Lazarus  was  buried  in  a  tomb  indicates 
their  comfortable  economic  situation.  Let  us  examine  each  of  these  points. 


148  The  gospel  tells  us  that  not  only  the  Jewish  crowd  but  also  "Greeks"  come  to  see  Jesus 
at  the  end  of  his  ministry  (12:20).  See  Beutler  1990,  pp.333-347. 

149  Some  caution  would  be  necessary  when  we  use  the  word  "poor"  in  the  context  of  the 
first  century  social  world.  There  was  only  a  tiny  minority  of  privileged  people,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  populace  was  poor.  There  was  no  middle  class  in  our  modern  sense.  See 
further  in  III.  1.2. 

15°  E.g.,  Seiml994,  p.745. 
151  E.g.,Talbert  1992,  p.  173. 
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First,  the  name  Martha  was  a  common  name  and  does  not  necessarily 
signify  her  wealth.152  Secondly,  the  narrative  does  not  tell  what  kind  of  house 
Martha  has  and  what  kind  of  dinner  she  offers.  She  may  not  be  destitute,  but  it  is 
possible  that  a  poor  woman  happens  to  own  a  humble  house  and  offer  a  humble 
dinner.  Thirdly,  the  fact  that  Mary  uses  very  costly  oil  for  Jesus'  feet  does  not 
necessarily  mean  she  is  rich.  Sometimes,  or  once  in  a  life  time,  a  very  poor  person 
may  happen  to  have  one  luxurious  item  at  her/his  disposal.  Fourthly,  the  text  does 
not  say  that  many  weeping  Jews  around  Martha  and  Mary  are  "hired  mourners." 
The  text  says,  "many  of  the  Jews  had  come  to  Martha  and  Mary  to  console  them" 
(11:19).  These  Jewish  neighbors  are  never  referred  to  as  mourners  or 
(professional)  keening  women,  but  described  as  Jews,  possibly  both  women  and 
men,  who  came  to  console  the  sisters.  The  word  console  (paramutheomai\  which 
is  used  twice  in  the  text  to  describe  them  (1 1 :  19,3 1),  is  not  a  typical  word  for 
mourning  or  keening,  such  as  lament  (threneo),  cry  (klaio),  or  beat  (their)  breasts 
(koptd).153  The  descriptions  that  they  came  to  console  the  sisters  and  that  they 
follow  Mary  and  weep  with  her  in  front  of  Jesus  (1 1 :3 1)  rather  indicated  that  these 
many  Jews  are  more  likely  sympathetic  friends  or  supporters,  rather  than  hired 
mourners.154  Lastly,  the  fact  that  Lazarus  was  buried  in  a  tomb  does  not  indicate 
their  wealth,  either.  In  the  text,  Lazarus'  tomb  is  mentioned  as  a  cave  grave 
(11 :38).  The  use  of  cave  tombs  seems  to  have  been  common  and  does  not  itself 
indicate  the  owner's  wealth.  The  simple  use  of  a  cave  grave,  not  a  tomb  of 


152  See  II. 3.1. 

153  See  Corley  1995,  p.  25.  See  also  Bultmann  1971,  p.401 

154  So  Bultmann  1971,  p.401. 
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complex  interlocking  chambers,  can  be  an  indication  that  they  do  not  belong  to  a 
wealthy  class.155  Thus,  none  of  the  above  points  indicates  their  wealth. 

Were  They  Poor? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  possible  indication  that  they  were  poor.  That  is 
the  material  used  for  Lazarus'  burial  cloth.  As  Lazarus  comes  out  of  the  tomb, 
where  one  would  expect  the  expression  "wrapped  with  the  burial  cloth,"  he  is 
described  as  being  "bound  ...  with  bandages  (strips  of  cloth:  keiriais)"  (1 1:44). 
What  does  this  difference  possibly  indicate?  While  this  can  be  simply  symbolic, 
the  Fourth  Gospel's  language  is  often  both  symbolic  and  practical.  Besides, 
scholars  agree  that  this  story  comes  from  a  very  early  tradition,  and  that  the  gospel 
tends  to  keep  the  wording  of  earlier  traditions.156  Then,  it  is  possible  that  the  word 
for  Lazarus'  burial  cloth  came  from  an  early  tradition.  Let  us  briefly  examine  the 
term  used  for  burial  clothes  in  the  gospels. 

In  the  gospel  stories,  it  is  mentioned  that  Jesus'  body  was  wrapped  in  a 
linen  cloth.  The  Greek  term  for  linen  cloth  is  sindon  which  refers  to  "fine  cloth", 
usually  linen.  In  Mk  15:46,  the  Greek  text  reads  "rolled  (eileo)  in  the  fine  cloth 
{sindon).'"  In  Lk  23:53,  "wrapped  {entulisso)  in  the  fine  cloth  {sindon)"  And  in  Mt 
27:59,  "wrapped  {entulisso)  in  the  clean  fine  cloth  {sindon) ,"157  In  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  different  terms  appear.  Jesus'  body  is  "bound  {deo)  in  linen  cloths 
{othoniori)"  The  Greek  term  othonion  is  a  diminutive  of  othone  which  means 


155  In  the  first  century,  it  seems  that  the  cave  graves  were  accessible  to  common  people, 
even  if  they  were  very  poor  (Archer  1990,  pp. 254-255;  Safrai  and  Stern  1976,  p.775). 
While  we  do  not  know  how  the  destitute  dealt  with  their  family  corpses,  some  of  them  still 
might  be  taken  care  of  by  charitable  groups  and  buried  in  cave  or  field  graves,  as  a  mark  of 
reverence  for  the  deceased  (Safrai  and  Stern  1976,  p.775) 

156  Fortna  1988,  p.6. 

157  We  can  here  observe  each  gospel  author's  concern  for  a  decent  burial  and  a  slight 
euphemistic  tendency. 
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"linen  cloth".  While  sindon  in  the  synoptic  gospels  indicates  burial  cloths  of  good 
quality,  John's  othonion  implies  something  which  might  be  lesser  in  quality.158 
Both  verbs,  "wrap"  (Mk,  Mt,  and  Lk)  and  "bind"  (Jn)  for  Jesus'  corpse  probably 
refer  to  similar  acts. 

In  Lazarus'  case,  however,  the  Greek  word  strips  of  cloth  (keiriais),  not  fine 
cloth  (sindon)  nor  linen  cloths  (othonion),  is  used  for  his  burial  cloth  (1 1 :44).  This 
word  refers  to  bandages  or  strips  of  cloth.159  They  seem  to  be  not  large  enough  for 
wrapping  the  body.  Liddell  and  Scott's  dictionary  offers  several  examples  of  the 
use  of  this  term  in  the  ancient  literature  but  no  example  as  burial  cloths  other  than 
in  this  passage.160  The  fact  that  the  use  of  the  bandage  (keiriais)  as  burial  cloths  is 
not  found  in  the  extant  ancient  literature  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  strips 
of  cloth  were  not  used  as  burial  cloths.  Some  or  perhaps  many  ordinary  poor 
people  might  have  used  them.  But  it  seems  to  suggest  that  the  use  of  the  strips  of 
cloth  as  burial  cloths  was  not  the  prefered  choice  for  decent  burials.  Therefore,  this 
passage  can  be  an  indication  of  the  sisters'  humble  financial  situation. 

It  seems  that  while  the  text  does  not  emphasize  the  humble  financial 
situation  of  the  sisters,  it  is  rather  taken  for  granted  as  the  ordinary  "class" 
situation  of  the  characters  and  the  audience.  This  interpretation  seems  to  be 
supported  by  the  way  the  gospel  as  a  whole  depicts  the  Jewish  crowd  against  the 
Jewish  authorities.  As  we  have  observed,161  while  the  authorities  play  the  role  of 
villains,  the  crowd  plays  a  role  with  which  the  audience  is  invited  to  identify.  The 
first  audience  seems  to  have  consisted  of  ordinary  poor  people  who  had  no 
difficulty  identifying  themselves  with  the  crowd. 


15»  Liddell  and  Scott  1966,  pp.486-7,  578,  1200,  1600. 

159  Ibid,  pp.383,  935. 

160  Such  as  for  bed-making  or  for  medical  use,  1966,  p. 93 5. 

161  SeeII.2.7. 
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Obscured  Dividing  Class  Lines  of  Women 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  text  does  not  present 
women  in  a  way  that  divides  them  along  lines  of  class.  In  patriarchal  societies, 
using  class  to  divide  women  between  "respectable  women"  and  "disreputable 
women"  or  between  legal  wives  and  prostitutes  was  one  of  the  common  strategies 
of  "divide  and  control."162  Our  text  seems  to  obscure  or  at  least  ignore  the  line 
between  classes  of  women.  While  it  may  be  that  the  text  takes  it  for  granted  that 
Martha  and  Mary  belong  to  lower  class  and  are  poor,  it  is  not  emphasized.  They 
have  a  male  in  their  household,  but  not  in  a  typical  way  as  a  father  or  husband,  but 
as  a  brother,  and  they  are  losing  him.  Thus,  the  gospel  weakens  a  stereotypical 
class  dividing  line  of  women:  between  those  who  are  protected  by  males  in  the 
patriarchal  household  and  those  who  are  not.  It  is  as  if  the  text  is  intent  on  building 
a  cross-class  communal  identity. 

II.3.3.  Gender 

Conventional  Inclusive  Patriarchal  Construction 

In  the  text,  the  characters'  gender  is  generally  in  accord  with  conventional 
patriarchal  usage.  The  protagonist  is  a  male,  and  males  like  Lazarus,  Thomas,  and 
Judas  illustratively  represent  certain  groups  of  people,  both  males  and  females.  To 
give  males  the  roles  of  non-understanding  disciples  is  also  a  common  rhetorical 
device  in  Greco-Roman  times  in  order  (1)  to  give  a  protagonist  more  occasions  to 
teach,  and  (2)  to  entertain  the  audience;  both  of  these  enable  the  audience  to  reach 
a  better  understanding  of  the  protagonist.163  Furthermore,  to  give  females  the  roles 
of  more  desirable  figures  is  also  a  commonly  used  rhetorical  device  at  the  time, 


162  Lerner  1986,  p.  139. 

163  Tolbert  1989,  pp.22 1-222. 
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possibly  in  order  to  entertain  and  educate  women  (but  not  exclusive  of  men)  in  the 
audience  so  that  they  would  be  motivated  to  conform  to  those  desirable  characters. 
Thus,  gender  construction  of  the  text  is  basically  patriarchal. 

Breaking  Stereotypical  Roles 

A  close  look  at  the  actual  roles  which  these  gendered  characters  play, 
however,  exhibits  a  more  nuanced  use  of  gender  in  the  text.  Or  rather,  as  seen  in 
earlier  discussions,  in  many  ways  the  text  ignores  or  breaks  stereotypical  gender 
roles.  Let  us  briefly  look  at  them.  In  regard  to  the  active/vocal  versus  passive/silent 
social  code,  the  female  characters  Martha  and  Mary  play  active  and  vocal  roles 
while  the  male  character  Lazarus  plays  a  totally  passive  and  silent  role.  This  is  a 
subversive  gender  presentation. 

Furthermore,  in  many  ways  the  so  called  Mediterranean  social  codes  are 
broken.  In  regard  to  the  honor/shame  social  code,  this  is  maintained  in  the  relation 
between  the  male  teacher  Jesus  and  both  male  and  female  disciples  in  the  text. 
Later,  however,  this  code  is  also  subverted  by  the  action  of  the  male  teacher  Jesus 
who  follows  a  female  disciple's  example  in  his  act  of  foot- washing.  Here,  the 
social  status  code  is  also  ignored. 

The  honor/shame  code  is  also  ignored  by  the  characters  Martha  and  Mary. 
According  to  the  anthropological  theory  of  the  Mediterranean  honor/shame 
culture,  it  is  shameful  behavior  for  a  woman  to  go  out  to  a  public  (male)  sphere, 
without  being  accompanied  by  a  man,  and  to  expose  herself  to  a  male  outside  of 
her  family  relationship.  In  the  text,  Martha  and  Mary  are  not  presented  as  shameful 
women,  but  it  is  told  as  a  matter  of  course  and  in  a  casual  way  that  a  woman, 
presumably  not  in  a  marriage  relation,  goes  out  to  see  privately  a  man  who  is 
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outside  of  their  family  relationship.164  As  Martha  does,  so  does  Mary  also. 
Actually,  in  the  whole  gospel,  no  woman  is  presented  as  staying  inside  the  house. 
All  the  women  go  out.165 

In  regard  to  the  public/private  social  code,  it  is  first  of  all  ignored  by  the 
above  mentioned  presentation  of  all  women  being  or  going  out  of  their  houses.  In 
our  text,  this  code  is  also  broken  by  the  dinner  at  Bethany  where  women  and  men 
are  eating  together  at  a  non-family  setting.  In  regard  to  patron/broker/client  social 
code,  normal  usage  is  that  male  leader  works  as  broker  to  the  patron  god  for  the 
sake  of  both  male  and  female  clients.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  text  presents 
the  sisters  working  as  brokers  to  the  patron  Jesus  for  the  sake  of  the  client  brother. 
Here  the  gender  representation  is  opposite  to  what  is  ordinarily  expected,  because 
it  is  usually  a  brother  who  is  expected  to  help  his  sister.  In  connection  with  this,  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  gospel  all  the  individual  recipients  whom  Jesus 
heals  are  men.  There  is  no  miracle  story  in  which  a  woman  is  the  recipient  of 
Jesus'  healing  or  miraculous  power.  Rather,  women  serve  as  catalysts  for  miracles 
on  behalf  of  men:  Jesus'  mother  for  a  bridegroom,  and  the  sisters  in  Bethany  for 
their  brother.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  women  are  not  serving  their 
patriarchal  households.  They  are  playing  active  and  vocal  roles  in  comparison  to 
the  male  recipients'  passive  and  silent  roles  in  these  stories.  This  role  assignment 
seems  to  be  in  a  sense  more  subversive  than  that  of  some  vocal  women  working 
for  some  silent  women.  This  role  assignment  also  asserts  that  rejection  of 


164  So  Countryman  1988,  p.  186;  Seim  1987,p.70. 

165  Even  if  the  gospel  is  intent  on  persuading  the  audience  to  follow  Jesus  the  leader  of  the 
new  exodus,  this  presentation  of  women  seems  to  be  a  subversive  gender  construction. 
According  to  Lawrence  M.  Wills,  it  is  a  common  feature  of  Greco-Roman  Jewish  novels 
that  women  protagonists  are  called  from  private  to  public  (1995,  240).  So,  it  might  not 
have  been  so  special  for  this  gospel.  The  presentation  of  all  women  characters  going  out, 
however,  might  be  note- worthy. 
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patriarchal  stereotypical  gender  roles  does  not  lead  to  destruction  of  mutually 
supportive  relationships  between  genders  but  rather  it  promotes  them. 
Furthermore,  later  in  the  narrative  the  sisters  work  as  patrons  to  the  client  Jesus 
without  a  broker.  Martha  hosts  a  dinner  at  which  Jesus  is  a  guest  and  Mary  anoints 
Jesus;  both  of  these  make  him  a  recipient  of  their  benevolence.166  Thus,  social 
codes  in  regard  to  gender  are  ignored,  broken,  or  subverted  in  diverse  multiple 
ways.  Seen  like  this,  some  questions  come  to  me:  How  much  of  Mediterranean 
social  codes  found  in  anthropological  theory  were  pervasive  or  relevant  in 
antiquity  and  to  whom?  And  how  much  were  the  Johannine  communities 
especially  pro-women  or  gender  subversive? 

Non-Patriarchal  Familial  Relationships 

In  this  regard,  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  household  setting  of  Martha  and 
Mary.  In  the  text,  Lazarus'  sisters  send  a  message  to  Jesus,  asking  for  help.  This 
means  that  Lazarus  probably  lives  with  these  sisters,  but  not  with  his  parents  or 
brothers,  nor  with  his  wife.  Otherwise,  his  father,  brother,  mother,  or  wife  would 
be  the  customary  message  senders.  Perhaps  Lazarus'  parents  are  deceased  and  he 
does  not  have  a  brother  or  a  wife.  The  gospel  is  not  interested  in  these  details,  but 


166  Staley  argues  that  Jesus'  delay  in  attending  to  the  sisters'  need  results  in  their  brother's 
death,  that  is  the  loss  of  their  public  male  representative.  And  the  absence  of  both  males, 
Lazarus  and  Jesus,  gives  them  a  chance  to  act  on  their  own.  That  is,  each  of  them  is 
enforced  and  empowered  to  have  her  own  individual  "ever  bolder  speech  and  action" 
(1995,  pp. 76-77).  This  is  a  very  interesting  interpretation.  I  also  witness  that,  in  patriarchal 
societies,  the  absence  or  loss  of  close  males  often  functions  as  the  only  chance  for  women 
to  take  a  role  of  their  own  bold  action.  However,  in  the  story  I  do  not  see  the  sisters 
bound  by  the  gender  polarized  social  code  in  the  first  place.  As  the  sisters  spoke  in  unison 
in  the  beginning,  after  they  had  experienced  the  absence  of  both  males,  the  sisters  go  out 
and  express  their  regret  to  Jesus  in  unison  again.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  text  the  sisters 
seem  to  have  both  echoing  and  distinctive  voices  and  actions,  not  in  the  either/or  way 
clearly  differentiated  before  and  after  the  absence  of  the  males. 
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it  tells  us  that  Martha,  Mary,  and  Lazarus  live  in  the  household  in  a  sister-brother 
relationship,  not  the  typical  one  of  the  father  and  his  family.  While  the  household 
of  a  sister-brother  relationship  was  probably  not  so  common,  the  affective 
relationship  between  brother  and  sister  is  said  to  be  very  common  and  strong  in  the 
Greco-Roman  age.  According  to  anthropological  theories,  the  affective  ties  of 
brother  and  sister  as  well  as  those  of  mother  and  son  were  the  strongest,  closest, 
and  lasting  even  after  marriage.167  The  Fourth  Gospel  not  only  presents  the 
household  of  Jesus'  close  friends  as  that  of  a  sister-brother  relationship,  it  also 
establishes  a  mother-son  relationship  between  Jesus'  mother  and  the  beloved 
disciple  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  (19:26,27).  It  seems  that  the  gospel  is  inviting  the 
audience  into  affectionate  sister-brother  and  mother-son  familial  relationships  in  a 
non-patriarchal  and  non-kinship  based  household  setting.168  How  much  was  this 
idea  of  fictive  familial  relationships  illusory,  practicable,  or  practiced?  I  suspect 
that  it  was  not  illusory  but  rather  practiced  in  the  communities. 

Crucial  but  Obscured  Roles  of  Women 

In  this  gospel,  women  play  crucial  roles  at  crucial  points  throughout  the 
gospel.169  Jesus'  mother  acts  as  the  woman  who  induces  Jesus'  first  miracle  at  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry  (diakonia).  In  the  story;  she  is  the  woman  who  gives  an 
order  to  servants  (diakonos)  to  do  what  Jesus  says.  Then,  the  Samaritan  woman 
acts  as  the  woman  who  leads  the  whole  village  people  to  Jesus.  In  the  story,  the 


167  Malinal981,pp.98,104. 

168  I  also  suspect  that  the  use  of  the  words  "sister"  and  "brother"  in  our  text  is  intentional 
in  this  regard.  At  the  same  time,  as  D'Angelo  suggests,  it  seems  also  possible  that  Martha 
and  Mary  were  a  missionary  pair  as  "sisters"  or  as  "a  minister  and  her  sister."  1990,  pp.  77- 
81. 

169  So  Schneiders  1982,  pp.35-45;  Rena  1986,  pp.131-147;  Seim  1987,  pp.56-73;  Staley 
1988,  p.69-70;  Winter  1994,  pp.3-4. 
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gospel  expands  beyond  Galileans  because  of  a  woman's  act.  Then,  Martha  and 
Mary  act  as  sisters  who  induce  Jesus'  seventh  and  the  last  greatest  sign.  While 
Martha  articulates  the  communal  faith,  Mary  performs  anointing  as  a  model 
practice  of  discipleship  at  the  end  of  Jesus'  public  ministry.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross 
stand  four  women  compared  with  only  one  man.  After  Jesus'  death,  it  is  Mary 
Magdalene  to  whom  Jesus  makes  his  first  resurrection  appearance  and  commands 
the  task  of  initial  apostleship.170  Thus,  women  not  only  display  their  model 
discipleship  in  various  ways  but  also  play  crucial  leadership  roles  in  the  whole 
gospel.  Furthermore,  none  of  the  roles  and  significance  of  women  derives 
primarily  from  women's  relationships  to  men.171  Even  if  it  was  a  common  Greco- 
Roman  device  to  present  women  in  a  more  faithful  way,  this  presentation  of 
women  is  remarkable.  The  crucial  roles  these  women  play,  however,  are  not 
simply  presented  in  a  descriptive  manner.  While  these  elements  are  present  in  the 
gospel,  they  are  somehow  obscured  or  downplayed.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  text, 
Martha's  diakonia  (service/ministry)  at  dinner  in  Bethany  is  referred  to  in  a  short 
sentence  in  an  unstressed  way  (12:2).  Mary's  possible  leadership  among  a  certain 
group  of  Jewish  people  is  considerably  suppressed.172  What  is  going  on  behind  the 
scenes? 

II.3.4.  In  Summary 

In  the  narrative  world  of  the  text,  patriarchal  boundaries  are  obscured, 
ignored,  or  crossed  in  multiple  ways.  The  ethnicity  of  all  the  characters  seems  to 


170  It  is  important  to  note  that  Mary  Magdalene  is  not  sent  only  to  male  disciples.  Jesus 
tells  her,  "Do  not  cling  to  me,  ...  but  go  to  my  brothers  and  sisters."  The  Greek  word  used 
here  is  tons  adelphous  which  includes  both  brothers  and  sisters. 

171  Trudinger  1992,  p.  14. 
J"  SeeII.2.3. 
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be  Jewish,  but  it  is  left  unstressed  for  the  sake  of  building  a  new  communal 
identity  not  by  birth  but  by  faith,  and  also  perhaps  of  encouraging  the  audience  to 
leave  their  parent  body  whose  authorities  are  the  allies  of  the  Romans.173  The 
narrative  construction  of  "class"  seems  that  of  the  "bad"  oppressive  authority  class 
and  the  preferred  ordinary  lower  class.  While  the  characters  Martha  and  Mary 
seem  to  be  presented  as  ordinary  poor  women,  class  division  of  women  seems  to 
be  avoided.  The  characters'  gender  is  basically  portrayed  in  accord  with 
conventional  patriarchal  usage.  The  protagonist  is  a  male  and  all  the  other  minor 
characters  are  used  to  illuminate  who  the  protagonist  is,  rather  than  who  they  are. 
Males  usually  represent  groups  of  people,  both  males  and  females.  In  many  ways, 
however,  the  characters,  with  whom  the  audience  would  identify,  are  assigned 
roles  that  ignore  or  break  stereotypical  gender  roles.  The  text  would  seem  to  be 
inviting  the  audience  into  affectionate  sister-brother  and  mother-son  familial 
relationships  in  a  non-patriarchal  non-kinship  based  household  setting.  The  crucial 
roles  women  characters  play,  however,  are  played  down  in  the  gospel. 

Based  upon  the  above  observation,  some  more  speculations  and  questions 
are  added  for  our  historical  exploration  in  the  next  chapter.  It  seems  that  the 
authors  and  the  audience  consisted  of  those  people  who  would  identify  themselves 
as  part  of  the  crowd,  in  opposition  to  the  authorities.  How  much  and  in  what  ways 
were  the  Jewish  authorities  the  allies  to  the  Romans?  What  made  the  authors  feel 
that  they  were  allies,  how  broadly  was  such  an  interpretation  supported  in  the 
communities?  Are  they  intent  on  building  and  developing  new  communities,  by 
overcoming  boundaries  of  ethnicity,  class,  and  gender?  What  is  going  on  behind 
the  seemingly  contradictory  presentation  of  women  as  playing  crucial  roles 
throughout  the  gospel,  but  in  an  obscured  and  downplayed  way?  Were  women's 


173  SeeII.2.7. 
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leadership  activities  practiced  in  reality  but  now  threatened  in  one  way  or  another? 
We  shall  keep  these  speculations  and  questions  in  mind,  as  we  proceed  to  the 
subject  of  historical  exploration  in  the  next  chapter. 
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III.  Searching  for  Different  Historical  Imagination 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  have  read  the  text  of  Martha  and  Mary  (Jn  1 1 : 1- 
12:11),  paying  attention  to  how  the  narrative  world  is  constructed  in  terms  of 
characterization  and  of  ethnicity,  class,  and  gender.  Based  upon  the  text  reading, 
we  have  raised  many  questions  and  engaged  in  considerable  speculation  about 
Johannine  women. 

In  this  chapter  I  will  attempt  to  explore  the  first  century  historical 
background  of  the  text  using  an  expanding  and  "different"  historical  imagination, 
against  which  I  shall  examine  the  relevance  of  the  above  speculations  and 
questions.  By  the  word  "different,"  I  mean  "different  from  dominant  Christian 
scholarship."  My  intention  here  is  to  expand  historical  imagination  in  a  non- 
androcentric  or  more  women-focused  way,  as  well  as  a  non-Christianity-centered 
inclusive  way.  Historical  explorations  will  be  made  in  the  following  six  areas  that 
seem  most  helpful  for  a  revisioning  of  Johannine  women.  The  six  areas  are  (1) 
daily  lives  of  women  in  the  first  century,  (2)  leadership,  patriarchalization,  and 
women,  (3)  miracles,  mission,  and  women,  (4)  story/tradition  making  and  women, 
(5)  prophecy  and  women,  and  (6)  Roman  persecution  and  women. 

In  each  area  of  the  historical  exploration  and  imagining,  I  will  attempt  first 
to  draw  a  broad  background  picture,  casting  a  wide  net  in  the  ancient  world, 
specifically  searching  for  information  regarding  women.  The  purpose  of  this  broad 
historical  exploration  is  to  envision  first  century  women  in  their  cultural,  social, 
and  historical  context,  and  to  hear  their  messages  with  better  tuned  ears.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this  attempt.  First,  too  often  we  forget  that  biblical  stories  come 
from  the  ancient  world,  and  that  their  language  and  imagery  had  a  different 
cultural  and  social  matrix  from  ours.  Second,  even  when  we  are  informed  of  the 
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ancient  historical  background,  too  often  we  are  left  with  an  unanswered  question: 
how  much  of  this  information  is  relevant  for  women?174  Therefore,  by  drawing 
upon  interdisciplinary  information  regarding  the  ancient  world,  and  specifically 
searching  for  information  regarding  women,  I  hope  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  ancient 
world,  in  which  we  can  see  women  clearly. 

After  drawing  a  broad  background  picture,  I  will  attempt  to  locate  and  look 
at  Christian  women  within  this  general  picture.  By  doing  this,  I  hope  to  show 
Christian  women  who  lived  firmly  embedded  in  their  social  and  cultural  matrices, 
and  who  had  at  the  same  time  their  own  distinctive  voices  in  the  midst  of  various 
power  dynamics  of  the  time. 

Lastly,  I  will  attempt  to  apply  the  above  historical  imagination  to  the 
Johannine  women,  in  order  to  confirm  and/or  modify  the  speculations  and 
questions  raised  in  the  previous  chapter.  With  this  method,  I  hope  to  revision  the 
Johannine  women,  their  messages,  practices,  and  struggles,  in  their  own  historical 
context. 

111.1 .  Daily  Lives  of  Women  in  the  First  Century 

III.  1.1.  Starting  Questions 

In  this  first  section  of  our  historical  explorations,  I  will  start  by  orienting 
our  historical  imagination  towards  the  daily  lives  of  first  century  women.  In  what 
follows,  I  will  first  draw  an  overview  of  the  Greco-Roman  political  and  social 
world,  in  order  to  understand  the  fundamental  life  situation  of  these  women  in 
general  (III.  1.2).  Next,  I  will  attempt  to  expand  our  historical  imagination  in  terms 
of  the  basic  conditions  and  possibilities  of  women's  daily  lives  (III.  1.3).  Then,  I 


174  For  the  criticism  of  the  traditional  scholarship  in  which  little  critical  and  careful 
attention  was  paid  to  half  of  the  population,  see  Brooten  1985,  p. 68. 
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will  locate  women  in  the  earliest  Christian  movements  in  their  social  worlds 
(III.  1.4).  Lastly,  I  will  picture  the  daily  life  situations,  social  locations,  and 
practices  of  the  Johannine  women  within  their  broader  historical  context. 

III.  1.2.  Roman  Colonial  World  in  the  First  Century 

Social  science  study  tells  us  that  the  first  century  Mediterranean  world  was 
a  pre-industrial  advanced  agrarian  society.175  There,  the  fundamental  political 
landscape  for  everyone,  male  and  female,  free  and  slave,  was  the  Pax  Romana 
(Roman  Peace)  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  populace  of  the  entire  Roman 
Empire  suffered  economical  exploitation  under  Roman  colonial  rule.  That  is,  a 
tiny  minority  of  elite  males  dominated  vast  majority  of  the  populace.  The  elite 
class  of  people,  the  top  2-4  %  of  the  whole  population,  lived  in  great  power  and 
luxury.  Together  with  their  retainers,  they  comprised  about  10  %  of  the  whole 
population.176  There  were  no  middle  class  people  as  we  understand  the  term  today. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  populace  worked  hard  and  lived  in  poverty.  Most  of  them 
were  peasants,  and  others  included  merchants,  artisans,  day-laborers,  and  service 
workers. 

The  centralized  Roman  distribution  system  escalated  the  increasing 
impoverishment,  especially  among  rural  peasants,  while  offering  some  benefits  for 
urban  citizens.  This  increased  the  economic  and  cultural  gap  between  urban  and 


175  According  to  Lenski  and  Lenski's  analysis,  there  were  five  types  of  preindustrial 
societies  which  appeared  in  order:  (1)  hunting  and  gathering,  (2)  simple  horticultural,  (3) 
advanced  horticultural,  (4)  simple  agrarian,  and  (5)  advanced  agrarian.  As  simple  agrarian 
societies  are  distinguished  from  the  previous  societies  by  the  use  of  the  plow  instead  of  the 
hoe,  advanced  agrarian  societies  are  distinguished  by  the  use  of  iron  for  their  tools  and 
weapons.  Herzog  1994,  p. 56.  See  also  Oakman  1991,  pp.  154-155. 

176  The  retainers  included  lower  level  military  officers,  financial  bureaucrats,  educators, 
religious  functionaries,  scribes,  and  lower  level  aristocrats.  Herzog  1994,  p. 56-57; 
Oakman  1991,  p.  155. 
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rural  people,  and  intensified  the  hatred  between  them.  Accumulation  of  debts  was 
a  familiar  reality  for  most  ordinary  peasants,  and  when  it  came  to  selling  a  family 
member  for  debt  payment,  a  daughter  would  be  the  first  debt-slave.  It  would  have 
been  a  real  threat  to  most  daughters,  given  the  situation  that  even  the  whole 
family's  collapse  into  slavery  was  a  great  possibility  for  many.  Hunger  and 
malnutrition  together  with  undesirable  sanitary  residential  situations,  made  people 
susceptible  to  diseases.  Physical  suffering  was  widespread  and  was  perceived  to  be 
an  essential  and  inevitable  part  of  humanity.177 

For  the  exploited  colonized  people,  their  daily  reality  under  Roman  rule 
was  a  catastrophe,  not  something  they  anticipated  to  come  at  the  eschaton  (end 
time),  but  already  happening  in  the  midst  of  their  lives.178  Many  Jewish  people 
longed  for  the  god's  intervention  and  for  the  realization  of  the  reign  of  the  god 
{basileia).  The  prototype  of  basileia  was  the  Davidic  kingdom,  in  which  a  king 
(messiah)  "anointed"  by  the  populace,  not  one  installed  by  an  oppressive  alien 
power,  would  rule  with  justice.179  Several  messianic  movements,  with  various 
visions  for  basileia  and  messiah,  took  place  in  the  first  century.  Only  after 
extended  costly  battles,  the  Roman  government  finally  annihilated  the  messianic 
movements  in  135  CE.  Jesus  was  not  the  only  person  whom  the  Roman  authority 
executed  as  the  king  of  the  Jews.  Some  leaders  of  these  messianic  movements 
appear  to  have  been  actually  executed  as  Jewish  kingly  messiahs.180  Extant  records 


177  Wire  1985,  p.  17,20;  Horsley  1987;  1992;  1995,  p.  122,199,220;  Schottroff  1994a, 

p. 5 1 1,  Regarding  the  views  on  desease  and  illness  at  the  time,  see  Pilch  1991,  pp.  181-209. 

178  Schottroff  1995,  p.515. 

179  Horsley  1992,  IV.  791-797. 

180  In  4  BCE,  the  town  of  Sepphoris,  which  is  a  few  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Nazareth, 
was  burned  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  killed  or  sold  into  slavery  by  the  Roman 
government  for  suppression  of  popular  messianic  movements.  It  is  recorded  that  around 
the  time,  there  were  movements;  among  them  were  one  led  by  Judas  in  Galilee,  one  led  by 
Simon  in  Perea,  and  one  led  by  Athronges  in  Judea.  In  66-70  CE,  preceded  by  an  incident 
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do  not  tell  us  how  women  were  involved  in  all  these  messianic  movements,  but 
they  tell  us  that  there  were  thousands  of  women  and  men  who  were  crucified  by 
the  Roman  power.181  Therefore,  we  may  imagine  that  Jewish  women  in  the  first 
century  lived  in  an  oppressive  colonial  social  world,  and  most  of  them  probably 
shared  the  desire  for  a  realization  of  the  basileia  (reign  of  the  god). 

III.  1.3.  Residence-Work  Environments  of  Agrarian  Women 

In  this  section,  I  will  attempt  to  expand  our  historical  imagination  about  the 
first  century  agrarian  women,  by  asking  questions  such  as:  In  what  kind  of  houses 
did  they  live?  What  were  their  residence  and  work  environments?  What  kind  of 
work  did  they  carry  on  in  their  daily  lives? 

Peasant  Women 

In  the  first  century  Roman  colonies,  most  people  were  peasants,  and  semi- 
autonomous  agrarian  village  communities  provided  the  economic  base  for  urban 
citizens.  As  ordinary  peasant  men  worked  in  the  fields  almost  all  the  year  round, 
and  still  had  to  supplement  their  farming  with  fishing,  with  craft-making,  or  with 
day-labor,  so  also  did  ordinary  peasant  women.182  Ordinary  poor  peasant  women 
worked  in  the  fields  and  earned  money  by  selling  their  handicrafts,  or  by  working 
as  wet-nurses  and  other  domestic  servants  with  wealthy  families.183 


by  the  group  of  Sicarii,  led  by  Menahem,  the  first  Jewish  revolt  against  Rome  occurred.  It 
was  a  powerful  movement  led  by  Simon  bar  Giora,  and  supported  by  the  populace.  In 
132-5,  the  second  Jewish  revolt  occurred.  It  was  a  long  prepared  great  movement,  also 
well  supported  by  populace.  Horsley  1992,  IV.791-797;  Nickelsburg  1993,  p.375;  Mantel 
1967,  p.281. 

181  O'Collins  1992, 1.1207-1209.  It  is  said  that  slaves  were  frequently  crucified,  ibid. 

182  J.  Strange  1994;  Oakman  1994.  As  SchottrofT  points,  "for  millenia,  women  have  borne 
the  major  burden  of  agrarian  production  in  patriarchal  societies;  and  yet  there  are  those 
who,  even  today,  pronounce  that  women  did  not  work  on  the  land"  (1995,  p. 84). 

183  The  following  discussion  draws  heavily  on  SchottrofT  1995  and  Horsley  1995. 
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Both  archaeological  and  literary  evidence  indicate  that  a  typical  family  of 
five  or  six  members  lived  in  a  house  which  consisted  of  a  small  room  or  two,  and 
this  house  was  connected  to  other  similar  houses,  facing  a  center  common  yard. 
There,  families  shared  common  ovens,  water  tanks,  and  other  facilities  in  their 
daily  lives.184  A  house  was  not  only  a  dwelling  space  but  also  a  work-space  for 
women,  men,  and  children.  At  a  typical  poor  household,  children  had  to  start 
working  from  the  age  of  six.  Young  and  old,  women  and  men,  every  one  had  to 
work  hard  for  survival.185 

Ordinary  peasant  women  worked  both  in  the  fields  and  in  the  domestic 
setting.  There  were  gender  divisions  of  work.  For  example,  the  daily  house 
management  was  assigned  to  women.  This  included  grinding,  baking,  washing, 
cooking,  feeding  the  baby,  making  the  bed.  Spinning  and  making  clothes,  drawing 
water  from  the  village  well,  processing  food  for  preservation,  making  hand-crafts, 
and  pottery  for  domestic  use  seem  to  have  also  been  women's  work.  All  these 
domestic  tasks  were  done  not  alone  but  together  with  other  women  and  children  in 
their  dwelling/work-space  and  in  the  center  common  yard,  sharing  common 
utilities  with  other  members  living  in  the  same  building  block.  Although  spinning 
and  weaving  were  typical  time-consuming  work  for  women,  since  they  worked 
together,  such  a  time  was  probably  one  of  the  most  suitable  time  for  them  for 
exchanging  news,  sharing  information,  and  weaving  stories.  In  such  a  society,  the 
distinction  between  "public"  and  "private"  spheres  existed,  but  a  dualistic  concept 
of  them  in  our  modern  sense  seems  irrelevant  and  misleading,  because  the 
"private"  sphere  was  not  a  secluded  space  but  rather  the  basis  for  economic 
activities.  Generally,  the  domestic  sphere  (supposedly  for  women's  activities)  is 


184  Schottroff  1995,  pp. 80,97-98;  Horsley  1995,  pp.200-201 

185  Schottroff  1995,  p.93. 
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called  "private"  in  contrast  to  the  outside  "public"  world  (supposedly  for  men's 
activities).  Different  from  the  "private"  sphere  in  a  modern  society  which  typically 
consists  of  a  consumption  unit  of  a  neuclear  family,  the  "private"  sphere  in  the 
agrarian  world  consists  of  production  and  consumption  units  of  families  where 
women  and  men  of  more  than  one  family  work  sharing  the  same  or  closely 
connected  space  on  a  daily  basis.186  Actually,  from  such  a  "management  of  the 
household"  (oikonomia)  derives  the  word  "economy."  Furthermore,  the  usual 
economic  transactions  were  made  by  bartering  things  of  mutual  value  with 
someone  who  was  known  by  the  family.187  In  such  an  ancient  agrarian  society,  the 
"private"  sphere  is  not  a  "secluded"  space. 

Artisan  and  Merchant  Women 

Other  than  peasant  women,  there  were  those  who  worked  in  various  trades 
and  services,  living  mainly  in  towns  and  cities.  Typical  shops  (and  work  places  at 
the  same  time)  of  these  artisans  were  built  in  the  form  of  combined  house  units. 
The  space  of  one  such  house  was  from  3x4  meters  to  4.5  x  6  meters.  Possibly 
they  had  another  similar  size  house  as  their  dwelling  space  in  the  same  combined 
building. 

Women  worked  as  fishers  (both  in  fishing  and  fish-processing),  bakers, 
confectioners,  hosts  of  taverns,  silk  weavers,  hairstylists,  lime-burners,  makers  of 
ointments,  stenographers,  and  midwives  and  doctors.188  Women  also  worked  in 
pairs  or  groups  with  male  or  female  partners  as  craft- workers.  In  all  of  these, 


186  SeeHorsley  1995,  pp.  190-192,  200-201,  204;  G.  Clark  1989,  pp.14,16;  Goitein  1988, 
p.31. 

187  Oakman  1991,  p.155. 

188  SchottrotT1993,  p89;  1995,  p.83. 
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except  possibly  for  midwives  and  doctors,  women  were  discriminated  against  in 
their  wages,  and  earned  generally  less  than  half  of  what  men  earned.189 

When  a  man's  wage  covered  only  his  daily  survival,  a  woman's  income  did 
not  support  her  economic  independence.190  Furthermore,  tenement  houses  (cheap 
rental  houses)  in  towns  made  no  provisions  for  home  baking,  and  poor  townsfolk 
of  Asia  Minor  had  to  buy  everything  they  needed,  from  their  daily  bread,  to  fuel 
and  other  provisions.  The  economy  of  women's  households,  without  men,  often 
forced  them  to  work  in  prostitution.191  In  such  an  oppressive  and  precarious 
situation,  supportive  neighborhoods  were  of  great  importance  in  their  daily  lives 
for  all  the  poor  people  in  towns,  but  especially  for  women;  women  cooked  daily 
meals  together,  borrowed  utensils  and  other  things  from  each  other,  and  were 
helped  in  their  crises  and  hardships.  In  their  sharing  of  joys  and  sorrows,  ups  and 
downs  of  their  family  lives,  women  would  have  built  close  ties  among 
themselves.192 

Slave  Women 

There  also  were  many  slave  women,  some  of  whom  worked  at  wealthy 
homes.  First  of  all,  there  were  many  exposed  (abandoned)  female  babies  and 
daughters  sold  by  their  poverty-stricken  parents.  These  girls,  if  rescued,  were 
raised  by  slave  owners  mostly  for  sex  trade:  prostitutes,  actresses,  and  entertainers 
of  all  types,  at  brothels,  inns,  and  public  baths.  There  were  also  slaves  who  did  not 


189  Schottroff  1995,  p.94. 
19°  Schottroff  ibid. 

191  Pomeroy  1975,  p.199-202;  Schottroff  1995,  p.93-97;  G.  Clark  1989,  p.14. 

192  Seen  in  this  context,  there  is  little  wonder  that  the  woman  the  Lukan  gospel  who  lost 
one  drachma  coin,  the  money  indispensable  for  the  daily  bread,  searched  desperately,  and 
invited  all  her  neighboring  women  to  share  her  joy  (Lk  15:8-10).  Schottroff  1995,  p. 97- 
98. 
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work  in  sex  trade.  It  was  taken  for  granted,  however,  that  all  slaves,  both  women 
and  men,  were  sexually  available  for  their  masters  and  the  masters'  guests.193  Slave 
women,  like  slave  men,  also  worked  in  the  domestic  setting,  in  the  farming  field, 
and  in  various  kinds  of  trades.194  On  the  other  hand,  as  Roman  slavery  existed  in 
complex  forms,  a  free  woman  might  gain  more  prestige  by  marrying  a  slave  of  a 
prestigious  household  than  by  marrying  a  poor  free  person,  and  some  slaves  and 
freed  slaves  might  be  more  highly  educated  and  enjoy  greater  economic  security 
than  the  freeborn  poor.195  While  most  women,  slave  or  free,  did  not  have  any 
training  beyond  the  traditional  household  skills,  some  women  slaves  were  given 
special  education  and  training  in  wealthy  Roman  homes  and  worked  as  clerks, 
secretaries,  ladies'  maids,  clothes  folders,  hairdressers,  haircutters,  mirror  holders, 
masseuses,  readers,  entertainers,  midwives,  and  infirmary  attendants.196 

Privileged  Women 

At  the  top  of  the  social  status  ladder,  Greco-Roman  royal  and  aristocratic 
women  exercised  their  power  in  political  affairs  both  directly  and  indirectly.  Both 
inscriptional  and  literary  evidence  indicates  that  there  were  women  benefactors  to 
various  municipal  and  religious  institutions  and  trade  unions,  that  there  were 


193  The  Roman  novel  The  Golden  Ass  describes  a  slave  girl  who  welcomes  her  master's 
guest  into  the  house,  washes  his  feet,  prepares  and  offers  meal,  makes  a  bed,  guides  the 
guest  to  the  bedroom  and  sleeps  with  him,  all  as  an  ordinary  part  of  her  duty  (Whibley 
1927,  pp. 36-45).  The  Greek  novel  Aesops  describs  a  possible  use  of  a  young  slave  man  for 
sexual  services  to  his  matron  (Daly  1961,  p. 47). 

194  Pomeroy  1975,  p.  192;  Schottroff  1993,  p.89. 

195  Pomeroy  1975,  191.  See  also  Osiek  1992. 

196  Pomeroy  ibid.,  p.  191-192.  The  Book  of  Judith,  the  first  century  CE  Apocrypha,  tells 
that  Judith  assigned  her  real  estate  management  to  her  woman  slave.  Although  the  book 
seems  to  be  a  fictional  story,  Greco-Roman  inscriptional  evidence  supports  the  existence 
of  women  slaves  who  were  assigned  such  important  tasks  {Judith  8:10). 
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women  religious  leaders  and  philosophers,  and  that  some  women  took  active  part 
in  the  common  business  of  towns  and  cities.197 

Celibate  Women 

There  were  some  women,  on  the  other  hand,  who  chose  their  lifestyles 
outside  of  these  various  forms  of  the  patriarchal  household.  Philo  of  Alexandria 
tells  us  about  the  Therapeutrides,  a  group  of  Jewish  women  who  lived  in  a 
contemplative  community  in  first  century  Egypt.  According  to  him,  the 
Therapeutrides  lived  in  rural  isolation  alongside  the  community  of  Therapeutae, 
their  male  counterparts,  devoting  themselves  entirely  to  prayer,  the  study  of 
scripture,  scribal  activities  of  the  scriptures,  hymn  making,  and  a  celibate  life  style. 
On  their  festivals,  the  Therapeutrides  and  the  Therapeutae  worshipped  together, 
and  sang  their  hymns  both  independently  and  in  chorus.198 

It  is  also  widely  acknowledged  that  women  in  the  early  Christian 
movements  exercised  the  option  to  choose  celibate  life-styles  as  virgins  and 
widows,  and  that  these  women  started  living  together  creating  non-patriarchal, 
non-kinship  based  familial  communities.  At  the  same  time,  there  seem  to  have 
been  celibate  women  outside  of  the  household  who  engaged  in  traveling 
missionary  work.199 

The  above  observations  regarding  women's  residence/work  environment 
tells  us  that  the  vast  majority  of  women  in  the  first  century  were  hard  working 


197  Lefkowitz  et  al.  1977,  p.  13;  Pomeroy  1975,  p.  147;  McMullen  1980;  Brooten  1982, 
p.150;  Schiissler  Fiorenza  1983,  pp.182-183;  G.  Clark  1989,  p.8-9;  Kraemer  1986,  p.87; 
SchottrorT1993,  p.74. 

198  Philo,  On  the  Contemprative  Life  4:34-36.  See  also  Schroer  1994;  Kraemer  1989b, 
pp.342-370. 

199  D'Angelo  1990,  pp.72-77. 
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poor  women  with  the  exception  of  a  tiny  minority  privileged  group.  Most  women 
spent  much  time  with  women  other  than  their  families. 

III.  1.4.  Women  in  the  Earliest  Christian  Movements 

We  have  discussed  various  ways  of  life  for  women  in  the  first  century: 
peasants,  urban  trade  workers,  celibate  women,  and  so  on.  We  may  infer  that 
Christian  women's  lives  included  these  same  various  life-styles.  Unfortunately,  the 
Christian  bible  does  not  offer  us  much  information  about  women's  life-styles  in 
the  earliest  Christian  movements,  except  for  only  a  few  words  about  some  women 
leaders,  such  as  Prisca  and  Lydia.  Most  scholars  have  assumed  that  women  leaders 
like  them  who  opened  their  houses  as  house  churches  were  well-to-do  women.  Our 
text  reading  suggests  that  the  characters  Martha  and  Mary  in  Bethany  were  in  fact 
presented  as  ordinary  poor  women.  And  this  interpretation  seems  to  be  supported 
by  our  historical  exploration  in  the  previous  sections.  Therefore,  we  may  also  need 
to  ask  a  question:  were  women  house  church  holders  wealthy?  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  house  church  leaders  were  wealthy  women.  We  should  not  assume, 
however,  that  this  was  usually  the  case. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Lydia  is  mentioned  as  a  house  church  leader  in 
Philippi  and  as  a  missionary,  traveling  because  of  her  trade  as  a  seller  of  purple 
cloth.  Scholars  have  imagined  her  as  a  well-to-do  woman  whose  customers  are 
aristocratic  people  who  wear  purple  clothes.200  In  contrast  to  most  scholars'  views, 
Luise  Schottroff  offers  a  very  different  picture  of  this  leading  woman  in  the 
earliest  Christian  movements.  According  to  Schottroff,  Lydia  was  a  former  slave 
woman  without  proper  name  and  called  by  the  name  of  place  of  origin,  a  typical 
custom  for  slaves.  Since  the  city  Thyatira  in  Lydia  was  an  important  center  of  the 


200  E.g.,  Witherington  1992,  VI.422-423. 
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wool  trade,  she  might  have  learned  her  skill  as  an  artisan  of  purple  cloth 
production  while  she  was  a  slave  girl  in  Thyatira.  She  has  a  house  at  a  riverside  for 
purple  dyeing,  and  lives  with  women  co-workers.  Purple  cloth  was  not  limited  in 
its  use  to  aristocratic  people  and  purple  dyeing  was  poorly  paid  hard  work.  She  is 
likely  to  have  belonged  to  a  despised  poor  class,  because  of  the  body-smell  she  got 
from  the  dyeing  work. 201 

Schottroff  s  study  also  tells  us  that  Mary  Magdalene  came  from  a  town 
renowned  for  its  production  of  salted  fish.  She  may  well  have  been  one  of  the 
hard-working  poor  laborers  in  fish  processing,  and/or  a  seller  of  salted  fish.202 
Similarly,  we  should  not  imagine  Prisca  and  Aquila  a  well-to-do  couple.  Because 
they  are  a  distinguished  missionary  couple  who  opened  many  house  churches, 
scholars  imagine  them  as  well-to-do  people.203  Again  in  contrast  to  most  scholars' 
views,  Ivoni  Richter  Reimer  offers  a  very  different  picture  of  them.204  Prisca  and 
Aquila,  as  well  as  Paul,  are  mentioned  as  tent-making  artisans.  Tent  makers  are 
leather  workers,  whose  labor  includes  cutting  the  leather,  washing  hides,  and 
sewing  them.  This  is  again  a  despised  and  poorly  paid  hard  work,  and  actually 
they  had  to  work  "night  and  day"  (1  Thess  2:9). 

If  women  leaders  like  Prisca  and  Lydia  who  led  house  churches  were  hard 
working  poor  artisans,  if  not  despised,  it  is  quite  likely  that  many  other  traveling 
missionaries  or  house  church  leaders  were  also  hard  working  poor  people  like 
them.  It  may  well  be  that  their  small  houses,  with  shop/work  space  and  dwelling 
space,  with  a  possible  extension  into  the  common  yard,  were  the  prototypes  of 
Christian  house  churches.  In  such  small  house  churches,  poor  women  and  men 


2°i  Schottroff  1993,  pp.135-136;  See  also  Reimer  1995,  p.71-127. 

202  Schottroff  1995,  p.243.n.  112. 

203  See  e.g.,  criticism  for  such  interpretations,  Lampe  1992,  V.467-468;  1.319-320. 

204  1995,  195-215. 
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seem  to  have  gathered  for  praying,  eating  together,  healing,  prophesying,  and 
story-telling  activities.205  For  many  poor  women  and  men,  eating  together  and 
healing  in  community  would  have  been  the  activities  that  truly  made  the  basileia 
(reign  of  the  god)  tangible  here  and  now. 

III.  1.5.  Observations  and  Johannine  Women 

What  do  the  above  descriptions  of  women's  lives  in  general  and  some 
Christian  women's  lives  in  particular  tell  us  about  the  Johannine  women?  It  seems 
that  they  support  our  previous  speculations  that  Johannine  women  like  Martha  and 
Mary  were  ordinary  poor  women  who  could  easily  identify  themselves  with  the 
crowd,  because  many  women  leaders  in  the  earliest  Christian  movements  seem  to 
have  been  living  in  a  similar  situation. 

An  additional  example  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  supports  this  historical 
imagination  is  the  story  of  the  Samaritan  woman  (4:1-42).  She  is  introduced  to  us 
in  the  text  as  a  woman  who  married  five  men  and  now  lives  with  a  man  who  is  not 
even  her  husband.  Why  did  she  live  with  so  many  men?  Schottroff  tells  us  a  story 
of  a  historical  Jewish  woman  in  the  first  century.  When  her  husband  died,  Babatha 
had  to  marry  to  an  old  man  in  order  to  survive  with  her  baby.  When  the  old 
husband  died,  she  had  to  do  the  same  thing  again.206 1  imagine  that  the  character 


205  Barr  states,  "A  fundamental  aspect  of  early  Christian  preaching  was  telling  stories,  and 
this  story  was  part  of  the  earliest  Christian  proclamation  of  the  gospel"  (1995,  p.  30). 

206  Her  life  ended  when  she  was  found  and  killed  by  a  Roman  soldier  in  a  cave  near  the 
Samaritan  town  (Schottroff  1994b).  Schottroff  also  mentions  that  the  fact  that  the 
Samaritan  woman  had  to  come  to  the  well  around  noon  implies  that  she  was  in  a  situation 
that  demanded  her  to  carry  home  more  water  than  the  ordinary  amount  (Schottroff  1992, 
p.  122).  The  Samaritan  woman  might  have  been  earning  some  money  by  carrying  water,  or 
she  might  have  someone  sick  at  home.  Schottroff  mentions  that  many  women  acquired 
twisted  backs  by  carrying  water  (ibid).  This  information  helps  us  expand  our  historical 
imagination  further  to  the  daily  lives  of  majority  of  women  in  the  first  century,  and  of 
many  women  in  our  contemporary  world. 
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Samaritan  woman  probably  is  presented  as  a  woman  who  experienced  a  hard  life 
of  consecutive  marriages  to  old  dying  men,  in  order  to  survive,  which  might  not 
have  been  so  exceptional  for  very  poor  women  in  the  Roman  colonies.  Thus,  when 
the  character  Jesus  says  to  her,  "you  have  had  five  husbands,  and  he  whom  you 
now  have  is  not  your  husband,"  it  may  imply,  again  in  contrast  to  many  scholars' 
views,  that  the  character  Jesus  is  not  criticizing  her  sexual  life,  but  that  just  in  one 
sentence  he  has  showed  his  understanding  of  the  hardship  she  had  gone  through. 
The  character  Samaritan  woman,  in  her  life  of  such  hardship,  is  portrayed  as  a 
well-known  and  admirable  woman.  Otherwise,  the  whole  town's  people  would  not 
have  listened  to  her  and  followed  her  to  Jesus.  Here  in  this  text,  we  can  also  see 
that  the  patriarchal  class  division  of  women  is  crossed:  a  poor  woman  who  married 
many  men  and  now  lives  with  a  man  out  of  wedlock  is  a  reputable  admirable 
woman.  And  this  admirable  woman,  with  whom  some  or  many  Johannine  women 
could  easily  identify  or  sympathize,  is  a  woman  from  a  despised  Samaritan 
town.207 

Therefore,  I  would  imagine  that  most  of  the  Johannine  women  were  hard 
working  poor  women,  some  of  whom  went  through  various  hardships  under 
Roman  colonization.208  If  many  Jews  despised  Samaritans  around  this  time,  the 
Johannine  communities  seem  to  be  intent  on  overcoming  this  boundary.  If  many 
Jews  had  some  parochial  ethnocentric  tendency,  as  many  ethnic  groups  also  did,209 
the  Johannine  communities  seem  to  be  intent  on  overcoming  this  boundary. 


207  In  the  first  century,  Samaritans  were  despised  by  other  Jewish  people,  or  there  was  a 
hatred  between  them.  See  Montgomery  1978,  pp.  154, 157,164;  Maccini  1994,  pp.41-43. 

208  Cassidy  maintains  that,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  there  are  many  reflections  of  Johannine 
communities'  struggles  and  resistance  under  Roman  colonial  rule.  1992,  esp.  pp. 3-4. 

209  E.g.,  Greek  literature  around  the  time  shows  the  ethnocentric  concept  of  Greeks  vs 
barbarians.  See  Wills  1995,  p.29. 
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How  did  this  boundary  crossing  of  ethnicity  (and  class)  relate  to  women  in 
the  Johannine  communities?  I  assume  that  it  surely  functioned  as  supportive  of 
women  who  joined  the  communities  from  different  ethnic  backgrounds  by 
marriage  or  by  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  gospel's  rhetorical  device  of 
dissociation  from  "the  Jews"  functioned  differently  for  ethnically  Jewish  women: 
for  some,  this  boundary  crossing  may  have  been  encouraging,210  but  for  others  who 
were  grounded  in  the  supportive  Jewish  neighbors,  it  was  possibly  not  so 
agreeable.211 

Then,  what  about  gender  boundary  crossing?  In  our  text  reading,  we  have 
observed  that  the  gender  boundary  is  ignored  and  crossed  in  multiple  ways.  Seen 
against  our  historical  exploration  regarding  ordinary  poor  women's  life  situations, 
the  polarized  gender  theory  of  public/private,  honor/shame,  active/passive,  and  so 
on  does  not  seem  to  be  so  relevant  for  the  consciousness  of  the  majority  of 
women.  If  there  existed  such  culture  codes  in  the  mind-set  of  the  tiny  minority 
group  of  elite  males,  the  daily  life  situation  of  the  majority  of  women  probably 
forced  them  to  ignore  or  overcome  such  ideas.212  The  Johannine  communities  seem 
to  have  been  supportive  of  such  practices,  not  only  because  of  their  poor  living 
conditions  but  also  because  of  their  idea  for  building  a  new  community,  by 
crossing  patriarchal  boundaries  of  ethnicity,  class,  and  gender. 


210  Sarah  Tanzer  thinks  that  this  would  have  had  a  hortatory  effect  on  secret  Christian 
Jews  who  were  afraid  to  distance  themselves  from  their  Jewish  customs.  1991,  p. 290. 

211  For  this  aspect  see  further  in  III. 6. 5. 

212  Brooten  maintains  that  "evidence  for  female  non-subordination  in  the  first-century 
Mediterranean  world  in  general  or  in  Judaism  in  particular  undercuts  the  theory  of  female 
subordination  as  a  cultural  necessity"  (1986,  p. 24).  In  regard  to  the  gap  between  the 
women's  world  presented  in  prescriptive  male  texts  and  the  world  of  women's  reality,  see 
also  Archer  1990,  p.62. 
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111.2.  Leadership,  Patriarchal ization,  and  Women 

III.2.1.  Starting  Questions 

In  this  section  we  will  turn  from  women's  daily  lives  in  general  to  women's 
participation  in  leadership  roles.  Our  starting  questions  are:  Is  our  speculation 
about  Johannine  women  that  their  leadership  roles  were  not  illusory  or  exceptional 
but  practiced  reality  possible  in  their  historical  context?  What  is  behind  the 
gospel's  presentation  of  women  at  every  crucial  point  throughout  the  gospel  but 
somehow  in  an  obscured  or  downplayed  way? 

In  order  to  see  Johannine  women  in  their  broader  historical  context,  I  will 
explore  and  demonstrate  first  that  women's  leadership  roles  were  taken  for  granted 
in  Greco-Roman  religions.  The  earliest  Jesus  and  Christian  movements  were  not 
an  exception.  Women's  leadership  activities  were  commonly  accepted  and 
practiced  both  in  traveling  missionary  work  and  in  house  church  settings  (III.2.2). 
Then,  I  will  illustrate  that  the  Christian  movements  patriarchalized  drastically 
during  the  second  and  the  third  centuries;  the  more  or  less  "kyriocentric 
egalitarian"  ethos  and  practice  were  transformed  into  those  of  Roman  patriarchal 
practice.  By  "kyriocentric  egalitarianism,"  I  mean  egalitarianism  among  everyone 
centering  around  their  lord  (kyrios)  Jesus.  This  was  the  general  Christian  ethos 
during  the  first  century.  Then,  gradually  women's  leadership  was  equated  with 
heresy,  and  women's  spiritual  gifts  were  labeled  demon-possessed.  The 
widespread  and  continuous  denunciation  of  women's  leadership  by  elite  males, 
however,  seems  to  argue  strongly  for  the  widespread  and  accepted  practice  of 
women's  leadership  in  the  first  few  centuries  (III. 2. 3).  Then  I  will  look  at  the  New 
Prophecy  movement,  as  an  example  of  communities  that  practiced  women's 
leadership  and  were  severely  attacked  by  patriarchalizing  Christian  churches.  The 
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movement  has  a  particular  importance  for  our  historical  imagination,  because  it  is 
assumed  to  be  derived  from  a  group  of  Johannine  communities  (III. 2. 4).  Lastly,  I 
will  see  what  the  above  historical  exploration  will  tell  us  about  Johannine  women 
(III.2.5). 

II  1.2.2.  Women's  Religious  Leadership  in  the  First  Century  CE 

In  Greco-Roman  Religions 

In  various  Greco-Roman  religions  in  the  first  century,  as  well  as  in  the 
earlier  ages,  women's  leadership  roles  seem  to  have  been  taken  for  granted.  Ross 
Kraemer  notes,  "It  was  a  commonplace  in  Greco-Roman  antiquity  that  religion 
was  women's  business,  and  it  was  not  a  compliment."213  In  the  religion  of  the 
female  god  Isis,  probably  the  most  powerful  god  of  the  time,  women  seem  to  have 
constituted  a  far  greater  number  of  devotees  at  every  level.  In  Isis  revelations, 
peace  and  justice  are  upheld,  gender  equality  is  clearly  stated,  a  loving  relationship 
between  husband  and  wife  is  commended.214  Numerous  inscriptions  and  ancient 
writings  testify  to  female  leadership  in  service  to  the  Greco-Roman  female  gods 
Artemis,  Athena,  Demeter,  Eileithyia,  Hera,  and  many  others.  The  gender  of  the 
leaders  seems  to  have  generally  correlated  with  that  of  the  deity,  although  not 
exclusively,  nor  without  exceptions.215  In  the  official  Roman  cults,  the  majority  of 
religious  officials  were  males,  but  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  religious  official 
roleswas  held  exclusively  by  women:  that  of  Vestal  Virgins.216 


213  1992,  p. 3. 

214  Ibid.,  p.76. 

215  Ibid,  p.81. 

216  Ibid.,  p.81;  Schussler  Fiorenza  1983,  pp.224-225. 
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In  case  of  the  male  the  god  Dionysos,  both  women  and  men  took 
leadership.  Is  such  a  society,  where  female  gods  out-numbered  male  gods,  it  is 
interesting  to  see  how  some  of  the  male  gods  attracted  women.  One  of  the  most 
popular  male  gods  was  Asklepios  who  was  well  known  for  healing  miracles.217 
Another  popular  male  god  Dionysos  had  well  organized  activities.  One  of  their 
features  was  the  liturgical  reversal  enactment  of  male/female,  young/old,  and 
life/death.  Their  activities  were  often  divided  by  the  gender  lines:  men  enjoyed 
wine-drinking  celebrations,  in  which  all  the  barriers  of  social  status  differences 
were  abolished,  while  women  enjoyed  a  wild  ritual  in  the  mountains  where  all 
social  gender  expectations  were  thrown  away  in  the  "blessings  of  madness."  These 
activities  seem  to  have  offered  their  participants  occasions  of  spiritual 
emancipation  to  in  their  socio-cultural  context. 218  Women's  religious  leadership  in 
one  way  or  another  seems  to  have  been  commonplace  in  the  first  century  Greco- 
Roman  religions.219 

In  the  Nascent  Jewish  Synagogues 

Seen  against  this  background,  there  should  be  little  wonder  if  women 
exercised  leadership  roles  in  the  nascent  Jewish  synagogues,  often  found  in  private 
houses  or  in  certain  spaces  in  public  buildings,  in  the  first  century  CE.220  Jewish 
people  were  surrounded  by  various  women  religious  leaders  and  their  powerful 
and  attractive  Greco-Roman  female  gods.  Jewish  people  themselves  conceived 
their  god  not  only  as  Yahweh  but  also  as  Sophia.  By  that  time  the  imagery  of 
Sophia  was  fully  developed  and  many  Jewish  people  seem  to  have  conceived 


217  SeeIII.3.2 

218  Kraemer  1992,  p.36.  See  also  Kraemer  1979,  pp.55-80;  Henrichs  1982. 

219  For  a  bibliographical  overview  on  women  in  the  Greco-Roman  religions,  see  Kraemer 
1983,  pp.127-139. 

22°  McCready  1990,  pp.160-162. 
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themselves  as  Sophia's  children,  gathered  under  her  wings  and  sent  to  the  world 
(Mt  23:37;  Lkl3:34).22i 

In  her  groundbreaking  work,  Women  Leaders  in  Ancient  Synagogues 
(1982),  Bernadette  Brooten's  critical  and  meticulous  analyses  of  ancient  Jewish 
inscriptions  and  archaeological  evidence  has  uncovered  firm  evidence  of  women's 
leadership  in  the  ancient  synagogues:  synagogue  heads,  leaders,  elders,  mothers  of 
the  synagogue,  and  priests.222  Some  wealthy  women  were  donors  of  synagogue 
buildings,  as  they  also  sometimes  were  donors  of  municipal  buildings. 
Furthermore,  Brooten  has  demonstrated  that  there  were  no  women's  galleries  or 
separate  sections  for  women  in  the  ancient  synagogues,  and  women  and  men  sat 
together  at  the  worship.  Thus,  contrary  to  the  earlier  scholarship,  we  should 
acknowledge  that  Jewish  women  were  exercising  religious  leadership  in  their 
communal  synagogue  settings  in  the  first  century  CE.223 

In  the  Nascent  Christian  Churches 

If  women's  leadership  was  the  reality  practiced  by  their  sisters  in  the 
nascent  synagogues,  it  should  also  not  surprise  us  if  women  in  the  nascent 
churches  also  assumed  leadership  roles.  Needless  to  say,  the  earliest  Christians 


221  Regarding  the  Jewish  Sophia  imagery  which  was  developed  by  appropriating  elements 
from  Greco-Roman  religions,  especially  that  of  Isis,  see  Schtissler  Fiorenza  1975,  p. 36. 
See  also  Arthur  1984,  p.15;  Schroer  1994,  p.33. 

222  In  Greek,  they  are:  archegissa  archegos,  presbytera/presbyteresapresbyterissa, 
meter  synagoges mater  synagogae/pateressa,  hiereia/hierissa. 

223  See  also  Kraemer  1986,  pp.  183-200;  1987,  pp.85-101.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  know 
how  common  the  women's  leadership  in  the  synagogues  was  in  the  first  century.  It  may  be 
that  the  number  of  women  who  held  these  leadership  titles  was  small.  I  would  argue, 
however,  that  women's  virtual  leadership  activities  cannot  be  equated  with  such  a  number. 
It  is  my  experience,  in  today's  Japan,  that  in  small  church  settings,  women  often 
participate  in  virtual  leadership  activities  while  formal  titles  go  to  men.  If  gender  division 
of  work  in  the  first  century  world  was  stronger  than  today's  Japan,  and  I  assume  so, 
should  we  not  assume  some  similar  possibility  in  the  nascent  synagogues? 
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were  still  firmly  embedded  in  the  diverse  Judaisms  of  the  time,  and  they  still 
identified  themselves  as  Jews.  Many  scholars  agree  that  the  major  activities  of  the 
earliest  Jesus  movement  was  prophecy,  open  commensality  (eating  together),  and 
healing:  all  of  which  are  activities  where  women  can  easily  take  the  initiative.224 
Prophecy  is  a  spiritual  activity  which  is  open  to  any  person,  regardless  of  their 
gender,  ethnic,  class  background.  As  we  have  seen,  Greco-Roman  women's 
participation  in  the  variety  of  prophetic  activities  in  many  religions  of  the  time  is 
well  attested.  As  we  have  also  seen  in  the  previous  section,225  preparation, 
allocation,  and  distribution  of  food  were  traditionally  women's  tasks.  Care  of 
babies,  children,  the  sick,  and  the  aged  was  primarily  borne  by  women.  Women, 
rather  than  men,  have  had  accumulated  wisdom  in  eating  and  healing  activities: 
how  to  utilize  scarce  provisions  and  means,  and  how  to  ease  the  pain  and  fear  of 
the  sick.  Thus  it  would  have  not  been  surprising  if  women  showed  resourcefulness 
and  took  the  initiative  in  these  activities  in  the  early  Christian  movements.  These 
were  the  core  activities  of  the  earliest  Jesus  movement  as  well  as  for  some  time  to 
follow. 

In  her  book,  In  Memory  of  Her  (1983),  already  a  classic  in  the  scholarship 
of  early  Christianity,  Schiissler  Fiorenza  has  demonstrated  very  convincingly  how 
women  contributed  in  the  shaping  and  developing  of  the  earliest  stages  of  the  Jesus 
and  Christian  movements.  In  the  extant  written  gospels,  women  are  not  called 
disciples,226  but  many  women  are  described  as  actually  performing  discipleship.  As 
Schiissler  Fiorenza  puts  it,  "Galilean  women  were  not  only  decisive  for  the 


224  Regarding  the  practice  of  open  commensality,  see  Corley  1993,  esp.  pp.  184-186. 

225  III.1.3. 

226  Only  Tabitah  is  called  a  disciple,  not  in  a  gospel  but  in  the  Acts  9:36. 
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extension  of  the  Jesus  movement  to  gentiles,  but  also  for  the  very  continuation  of 
this  movement  after  Jesus'  arrest  and  execution."227 

In  the  early  Christian  movements,  many  women  worked  as  house  church 
leaders.  The  house  churches  of  Mary,  mother  of  John  Mark  in  Jerusalem  (Acts 
12: 12-17),  Nympha  in  Laodecia  (Col  4: 15),  Aphia  in  Colossai  (Phil  2),  and  Lydia 
in  Philippi  (Acts  16: 14),  Prisca  in  many  places  (Acts  18:2,26;  Rom  16:3-5),  are 
called  by  these  women's  names.  Prisca  and  Aquila  created  house  churches 
wherever  they  went  on  business,  and  those  in  Corinth,  Ephesus,  and  Rome,  were 
missionary  centers.228  Since  it  was  customary  to  mention  men's  names  rather  than 
women's  names  for  references,  we  should  also  expect  women's  leadership 
activities  at  the  house  churches  called  by  men's  names  by  Paul  (Acts  10:  Iff; 
16:3ff;  18:8ff;  Rom  16:23;  1  Cor  1:14,16;  16:15ff). 

Furthermore,  in  the  Jesus  and  Christian  movements  missionary  pairs  seem 
to  have  been  the  rule,  not  the  exception.229  Paul's  letter  mentions  a  few  couple- 
missionaries.  Among  them  are  Prisca  and  Aquila  (Rom  16:3-5)  who  are  also 
mentioned  as  co-workers  who  "risked  their  necks"  for  Paul's  life  (Rom  16:4),  that 
is,  they  risked  execution  of  themselves.230  Prisca  is  also  a  teacher,  from  whom 
Apollos  learned  the  Scripture  (Acts  1 8:24-27). »*  Andronicus  and  Junia  (Rom 
16:7,15)  are  commended  as  "outstanding  among  apostles"  (Rom  16:7)  and  were 


227  Schiissler  Fiorenza  1983,  p.  138.  See  also  Schottroff  1993,  p.  104. 

228  Ibid,  p.  178. 

229  Reuther  and  McLaughlin  1979,  p. 34-35;  Schiissler  Fiorenza  1983,  p.  172;  Schottroff 
1994a,  p.  5 12-5 13.  The  term  "pair"  does  not  necessarily  mean  husband  and  wife  (Schiissler 
Fiorenza  ibid.,  p.  172).  There  also  were  male  pairs  or  groups  (Paul,  for  example)  and 
female  pairs  or  groups  (See  D'Angelo  1990.  pp. 65-86). 

230  Schottroff  1995,  p.  110. 

231  Reimer  1995,  p.210. 
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co-prisoners  with  Paul.232  Others  mentioned  as  pairs  are  Philologus  and  Julia  (Rom 
16: 15)  and  Nereus  and  his  sister  (Rom  16:15).  They  are  mentioned  only  by  their 
names  and  we  do  not  have  any  further  information  about  them  now.  Their  names, 
however,  give  us  some  suggestions  about  their  possible  social  status.  Julia  was  a 
common  Latin  name  for  slaves  and  Nereus  was  a  Greek  name  given  to  slaves 
particularly  in  Rome.233  These  pairs  may  well  have  been  slaves  or  former  slaves, 
who  led  house  church  gatherings. 

Paul's  letter  give  us  still  more  names  of  women  leaders.  Phoebe  was  an 
official  teacher  and  missionary  in  the  church  of  Cenchreae  (Rom  16:  Iff).234  Mary, 
Tryphaena  and  Tryphosa,  and  Persis  (Rom  16:6,12)  are  women  who  are  assumed 
to  have  worked  in  evangelizing  and  teaching  in  Rome,235  and  we  should  also 
imagine  that  women  were  also  among  those  who  are  greeted  as  "brethren"  and 
"saints"  in  Rome  (Rom  16: 15).236  Euodia  and  Syntyche  are  also  referred  to  by  their 
work  of  evangelizing  and  teaching  in  Philippi  (Phil  4:2-3).237  All  of  the  above 
references  come  from  just  one  man's  missionary  activity.  How  many  more 
women's  names  and  information  would  we  get  if  we  could  have  women's 
missionary  records  had  survived  the  androcentric  history.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  women's  leadership  in  the  nascent  Christian  churches  was  not 


232  See  Schussler  Fiorenza  1983,  p.  172.  Until  recently  Junia  was  identified  as  a  man,  just 
because  she  is  mentioned  as  "outstanding  among  apostles."  Brooten's  excellent  work 
recovered  her  true  gender  identity.  1977,  p.  141-144. 

233  Winter  1990,  p. 241-242. 

234  Schussler  Fiorenza  1983,  p.171;  1987b. 

235  Ibid.  D'Angelo  argues  that  these  two  women  "Tryphaena  and  Tryphosa"  were  pair 
missionaries  (1990,  pp.72-75). 

236  Ibid. 

237  D'Angelo  argues  that  these  two  women  "Euodia  and  Syntiche"  were  also  pair 
missionaries  (1990,  pp. 75-77). 
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exceptional  but  was  commonly  practiced,  as  it  was  in  other  Greco-Roman 
religions.238 

III. 2.3.  Christian  Patriarchalization  and  Women 

Distance  of  Two  "Didache  "s 

Women's  leadership  roles  and  active  participation  in  the  core  mission 
activities  of  prophecy,  open  commensality  (earing  together),  and  healing,  were 
thus  carried  out  both  in  the  house  church  setting  and  in  the  pair  missionary  setting. 
This  egalitarian  ethos  and  practice,  however,  seem  not  to  have  been  maintained 
without  difficulties  in  the  patriarchal  world  under  Roman  rule.  In  the  anointing 
story  of  which  different  versions  appear  in  all  the  four  canonical  gospels,  we  have 
observed  a  tension  between  men  and  women  that  probably  existed  already  at  the 
very  early  period  of  the  Jesus  movements.  This  tension,  unfortunately,  escalated. 

A  stark  difference  between  two  Christian  didactic  writings,  one  written  in 
the  first  century,  another  in  the  fourth  century,  witnesses  the  transformation  of 
Christian  ethos  very  clearly.  The  late  first  century  writing  is  the  Didache:  The 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.239  In  this  Didache,  the  teachings  are  aimed  at 
having  true  life.  It  draws  a  line  between  believing  and  non-believing.  Although  it  is 
written  in  androcentric  language,  still  "sons  and  daughters"  are  mentioned  equally 
and  there  is  no  gender  differentiated  teaching.  Since  it  is  faith  that  leads  a  person 
to  true  life,  parents  should  instruct  their  children,  both  sons  and  daughters,  to  live 
in  faith.  It  opens  its  first  chapter  like  this:  "There  are  two  ways,  one  of  life  and  one 


238  Regarding  the  social  status  and  financial  situation  of  these  early  Christian  leaders,  see 
III.  1.4. 

239  It  is  also  called  as  The  Teaching  of  the  Lord  by  the  Twelve  Apostles  to  the  Gentiles. 
Taylor,  C.  1991. 
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of  death;  and  there  is  much  difference  between  the  two  ways.  Now  the  way  of  life 
is  this:  First,  love  God  that  made  you;  Secondly,  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself; 
..."  (195).  Passages  related  to  sexuality  read  like  these:  "Abstain  from  fleshly  and 
bodily  lusts"  (195),  "do  not  commit  adultery,  do  not  corrupt  youths,  do  not  commit 
fornication"  (196).  Orders  to  related  family  members  read  as  follows:  "Do  not  take 
away  your  hand  from  your  son  or  from  your  daughter,  but  from  youth  up  teach 
them  the  fear  of  God"  (198). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Didascalia  Apostolorum,  written  in  the  fourth 
century,  is  a  document  not  only  written  in  an  androcentric  language,  but  one  also 
filled  with  gender  differentiated  misogynistic  teachings.240  Here  the  teachings  are 
aimed  at  adapting  to  patriarchal  life  styles.  It  draws  a  line  between  men  and 
women,  instead  of  between  believing  and  non-believing,  so  that  men  and  women 
behave  in  accordance  with  the  patriarchal  social  norm.  In  this  context,  women  are 
especially  admonished  to  stay  at  home  and  be  humble  and  silent.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  interesting  examples  which  may  in  fact  inform  us  of  what  actually 
ordinary  women  were  actually  doing:  "and  modest  and  reverent,  sit  at  home  and 
work  at  wool  (ch.  15),"  "For  those  who  are  gadabouts  and  without  shame  cannot  be 
still  even  in  their  houses  (ch.  15),"  "And  because  they  are  gossipers  and  chatterers 
and  murmurers,  they  stir  up  quarrels;  and  they  are  bold  and  shameless  (ch.  15),"  "A 
woman  void  of  understanding  and  boastful ...,  and  knoweth  no  shame  (ch.3)," 
'You  then  who  are  such  ought  to  be  ashamed;  for  you  wish  to  be  wiser  and  to 
know  better,  not  only  than  the  men,  but  even  than  the  presbyters  and  bishops 
(ch.  15),"  "But  if  there  is  no  women's  bath,  and  thou  art  constrained  to  bathe  in  a 
bath  of  men  and  women,  ...  bathe  with  modesty  and  shame,  and  with  bashfulness 
and  moderation; ...  and  not  at  midday  (ch.3)." 


mo  Connolly  1929. 
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Such  commands  regarding  women's  activities  are  already  found  in  an  early 
second  century  pastoral  epistle:  "women  should  adorn  themselves  modestly  and 
sensibly  in  seemly  apparel,  not  with  braided  hair  or  gold  or  pearls  or  costly  attire" 
(1  Tim  2:9).  The  difference  between  such  a  command  in  the  pastoral  epistle  and 
those  in  the  fourth  century  Didache  is  that  the  word  "shame"  is  not  used  in  the 
former,  while  it  abounds  in  the  latter.  This  difference  might  imply  two  things. 
First,  the  concept  of  female  shame  for  such  activities  was  established  in  the  written 
text  of  males  by  the  fourth  century,  while  it  was  not  so  in  the  early  second 
century.241  The  second  is  that  regardless  of  such  denunciation  by  male  writers, 
women's  activities  were  not  easily  controlled.  Nevertheless,  the  gap  between  the 
two  Didaches  is  huge.  How  different  it  may  have  been  for  a  woman  to  be  a 
Christian  in  the  fourth  century  compared  what  it  would  have  been  like  in  the  first 
century! 

Women  fs  Leadership  as  "Heretical" 

In  her  book  In  Memory  of  Her,  Schussler  Fiorenza  has  also  illustrated  how 
the  Christian  movements,  in  which  a  discipleship  of  equals  in  the  power  of  the 
holy  spirit  was  practiced,  was  gradually  transformed  into  a  patriarchal 
institution.242  During  the  first  few  centuries,  various  communities  wrote  gospels 
and  tractates,  attempting  to  gain  support  for  their  theologies.  Most  of  the  writings 
and  Christian  communities  that  were  supportive  and  more  open  to  women's 


241  My  examination  of  the  use  of  shame  vocaburary  in  the  entire  New  Testament  shows 
that  terms  related  to  shame  are  used  without  gender  differentiation.  Only  exceptions  are:  1 
Tim  2:9  (dress  modestly)  and  1  Cor  14:35  (women  should  not  speak  in  church).  On  the 
other  hand,  Susan  Treggiari's  study  tells  us  that  such  a  concept  of  gender  specific  shame 
as  female  shame  is  not  found  in  non-Christian  literature  in  the  Greco-Roman  world 
(1992).  These  observations  question  the  validity  of  the  anthropological  theory  of 
polarlized  gender  specific  shame  and  of  related  social  codes  (Yamaguchi  1992). 

242  1983,  p.243-314. 
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leadership  were  labeled  as  "heretical"  by  some  communities  that  gained  more 
power  than  they.  The  writings  which  were  labeled  as  "heretical"  were  altered, 
destroyed,  and  burned.  So,  the  information  for  the  communities  with  non- 
patriarchal  orientation  comes  to  us  only  through  altered  fragmented  materials  or 
fragmentary  pejorative  references  in  the  opponents'  polemical  writings.  Critical 
reading  of  those  materials,  however,  still  gives  us  some  precious  information  of 
women  around  the  time  of  the  increasing  patriarchalization  of  the  church.243 

According  to  Jerome  (late  fourth  century),  along  with  every  heretical  man 
was  an  heretical  woman.  He  comments: 

"It  was  with  the  help  of  the  harlot  Helena  that  Simon  Magus  founded  his 
sect.  Bands  of  women  accompanied  Nicolas  of  Antioch  that  deviser  of  all 
uncleanness.  Marcion  sent  a  woman  before  him  to  Rome  to  prepare  men's 
minds  to  fall  into  his  snares.  Apelles  possessed  in  Philumena  an  associate  in 
his  false  doctrines.  Montanus,  that  mouthpiece  of  an  unclean  spirit,  used  two 
rich  and  highborn  ladies  Prisca  and  Maximilla  first  to  bribe  and  then  to  pervert 
many  churches.  Leaving  ancient  history,  I  will  pass  to  times  nearer  to  our  own. 
Arius  ...  began  by  misleading  the  Emperor's  sister.  ...  Lucilla  helped  Donatus 
...  the  blind  woman  Agape  led  the  blind  man  Elpidius  ...  He  was  followed  by 
Priscillian  ...  and  a  magician  ...  Galla  seconded  his  efforts  and  left  a  gadabout 
sister  to  perpetuate  a  second  heresy  ..."2*4 


243  See  King  ed.,  1988;  Schussler  Fiorenza  ed.,  1994. 

244  Jerome,  Jerome  to  Ctesiphon,  quoted  from  Kraemer,  1992,  p.  157. 
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III. 2. 4.  The  New  Prophecy  Movement 

As  part  of  the  above  denounced  "heretical"  groups,  the  New  Prophecy 
movement  seems  worth  looking  at  here.  There  are  three  reasons  for  this.  First,  it 
lets  us  glance  at  the  Christian  persecution  leveled  directly  at  women's  leadership. 
Secondly,  it  lets  us  glance  at  who  the  "heretical"  women  really  might  have  been. 
Furthermore,  some  scholars  suspect  that  this  movement  might  have  derived  from 
the  Johannine  communities,  and  that  the  founding  members  might  have  been  those 
women  who  were  part  of  the  large  number  of  dissenting  members  to  the  gospel's 
authors'  group.245  If  this  is  so,  our  critical  looking  at  those  women  in  the  New 
Prophecy  movement  will  give  us  important  historical  imagination  for  revisioning 
Johannine  women. 

The  New  Prophecy  movement  emerged  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  second  century 
CE.  At  this  time  prophecy  was  still  highly  respected  among  some  Christian  groups, 
and  patterns  of  leadership  and  "Christian"  traditions  and  writings  were  still 
diverse.  At  the  same  time,  the  drastic  shift  of  Christian  authority  had  begun,  slowly 
but  steadily  to  erode  these  patterns  and  traditions.246 

According  to  Karen  Jo  Torjesen,  Maximilla,  and  her  associate  Priscilla, 
initiated  a  resurgence  of  prophetic  manifestations,  and  this  movement  was  called 
by  its  supporters  the  New  Prophecy.  Soon  they  formed  a  co-leadership  of  three 
prophets:  Maximilla,  Priscilla,  and  Montanus.  Its  opponents  called  the  group 
Montanist,  identifying  the  two  women  co-leaders  as  the  followers  of  the  male 
leader  Montanus.247  While  their  own  writings  did  not  survive,  there  are  many 
denunciations  of  them  in  the  extant  text  of  various  church  fathers.  It  is  interesting 


245  Brwon  suggests  that  some  of  those  dissenting  members  moved  toward  docetism, 
gnosticism,  and  Montanism  (the  New  Prophecy  movement).  1979,  p.  166-167. 

246  Schiissler  Fiorenza  1983,  pp.294-297. 

247  1993b,  p.298.  See  also  Huber  1985,  p.20. 
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to  observe  that  in  all  of  the  church  fathers'  comments,  there  is  no  real  theological 
criticism.  It  was  as  if  they  could  not  find  anything  about  which  to  theologically 
criticize  them.  Probably  it  was  really  so,  because  all  they  could  denounce  was  that 
it  was  women  who  engaged  in  revelation,  prophecy,  healing,  writing  books,  and  so 
forth.  Some  of  them  tell  us  about  them  as  follows. 

Tertullian  writes  (late  second  century),  "We  have  now  amongst  us  a  sister 
whose  lot  it  has  been  to  be  favored  with  gifts  of  revelation  ...  she  converses  with 
angels,  and  sometimes  even  with  the  Lord;  she  both  sees  and  hears  mysterious 
directions  for  healing  for  such  as  need  them  ...  she  is  in  the  regular  habit  of 
reporting  to  us  whatever  things  she  may  have  seen  in  vision;  for  all  her 
communications  are  examined  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  in  order  that  their 
truth  may  be  probed."248  Their  revelations  were  so  highly  valued  by  their 
communities  and  that  they  wrote  them  down,  collected  them  into  books,  and 
circulated  them  widely.  Hippolytus  protested  (early  third  century)  that  they  had 
"an  infinite  number  of  their  books"  and  that  the  oracles  of  these  women  prophets 
were  revered  more  than  the  christ.  "They  magnify  these  wretched  women  above 
the  Apostles  and  every  gift  of  grace,  so  that  some  of  them  presume  to  assert  that 
there  is  in  them  a  something  superior  to  Christ."249  Origen  writes  (early  third 
century), "...  even  if  she  says  admirable  things,  or  even  saintly  things,  that  is  of 
little  consequence,  since  they  come  from  the  mouth  of  a  woman."250  Further,  they 
were  denounced  because  of  their  daring  to  compose  books  under  women's 


248  Tertullian,  On  the  Soul  9,  quoted  from  Kraemer  1988,  p.224.  This  statement  comes  from 
the  days  when  Tertullian  was  a  member  of  the  movement  (Kraemer  1992,  p.  161). 

249  Hippolytus,  Refutation  of  Heresies  8.12,  quoted  from  Kraemer  1988,  p. 225.  See  also 
Torjesen  1993b,  p.299. 

250  Origen,  Fragments  on  I  Corinthians,  quoted  from  Huber  1985,  p. 28. 
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names.251  Epiphanius  (fourth  century)  writes  that  not  only  did  they  "revere  Priscilla 
and  Quintilla  as  prophets  and  founders  of  the  movement,  but  women  among  them 
continued  to  prophesy  and  served  as  bishops,  presbyters,  and  so  forth."252 

Since  those  women's  writings  were  utterly  destroyed  and  our  only  sources 
are  scattered  fragments  found  mostly  in  their  adversaries'  writings,  it  is  difficult  to 
correctly  reconstruct  what  their  messages  were.  From  the  fragments,  however,  we 
can  assume  certain  things.  They  claimed  that  they  were  compelled  to  learn  the 
knowledge  of  the  god  by  the  power  of  the  spirit,  and  that  the  power  of  the  spirit  is 
given  to  every  believer.253  One  fragment  tells  us  about  the  appearance  to  them  of 
the  christ  in  the  form  of  a  female  figure.  They  seem  to  have  advocated  celibacy, 
probably  to  support  especially  those  women  who  desired  to  have  such  life  styles  in 
the  midst  of  the  patriarchal  expectation  for  all  women  to  marry.254  Some  of  the 
surviving  sayings  of  Maximilla  and  Priscilla  (second  century)  come  from  the 
opponents'  writings. 

Maximilia:  "Hear  not  me;  rather,  hear  Christ  [through  me].  ...  The  Lord  sent 
me  to  be  partisan,  informer,  interpreter  of  this  task,  and  of  the  covenant  and  of 


251  Schussler  Fiorenza  1983,  p. 309;  Kraemer  1992,  p.  165.  According  to  Eusebius,  a 
bishop  Sotas  tried  to  "drive  the  demon  out  of  Priscilla,"  although  unsuccessfully.  History 
of  the  Church  V.18.13,  quoted  from  Torjesen  1993b,  p. 299. 

252  Epiphanius,  Medicine  Box  49.2,  quoted  from  Kraemer  1988,  p.  163.  Epiphanius  uses  the 
term  "founder"  to  Quintilla  about  whom  we  do  not  know  much.  Further  research  regarding 
the  movement  that  seems  to  have  had  many  related  groups  is  needed. 

253  Torjesen  thinks  that  in  this  way,  race,  class,  and  gender  boundaries  among  the  members 
of  the  communities  were  transcended.  1993a,  pp. 29-46 

254  In  this  movement,  celibacy  and  chastity  were  exhorted  and  supported,  and  both 
Maximilla  and  Priscilla  seem  to  have  been  celibate  women.  Inscriptional  evidence 
suggests,  however,  that  marriage  and  chfldbearing  were  common  among  the  women  of  the 
movement,  and  that  sexual  asceticism  was  much  rarer  than  has  been  thought.  Kraemer 
1992,  p.  165. 
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the  pronouncement;  compelled,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  to  learn  the 
knowledge  of  God."255 

Priscilla:  "Appearing  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  radiantly  robed,  Christ  came 
to  me  and  implanted  wisdom  within  me  and  revealed  to  me  that  this  place 
[Pepuza]  is  holy,  and  that  here  Jerusalem  is  to  come  down  from  heaven."256  "I 
am  driven  away  as  a  wolf  from  sheep.  I  am  not  a  wolf.  I  am  Word  and  Spirit 
and  Power."257 

In  the  fourth  century,  when  Christianity  became  the  Roman  state  religion 
and  those  who  held  power  in  the  church  obtained  Roman  political  and  military 
support,  persecution  against  the  New  Prophecy  movement  became  deadly.  Under 
the  first  Christian  Roman  emperor  Constantine,  "Their  churches  were  confiscated, 
their  writings  destroyed  ...  their  nearest  Catholic  relative  could  confiscate  their  estates 
and  seize  all  their  possessions."258  The  Emperor  Justinian  (sixth  century)  began  "by 
confiscating  the  properties  of  these  sanctuaries,  thus  stripping  them  suddenly  of  all 
their  wealth,"  showing  their  resurgence  after  first  persecution  of  Constantine.  It  also 
tells  that  it  was  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  them  even  with  such  severe  persecution.  It  is 
written  that  they  shut  "themselves  up  in  their  own  sanctuaries, ...  set  their  churches  on 
fire,  so  that  they  were  destroyed"259  We  cannot  read  this  report  uncritically  and  we 
have  to  be  suspicious  how  actually  "they  were  destroyed"  in  the  end.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  even  amazing  that  they  could  survive  until  the  sixth  century  under  such  horrifying 
persecution. 


255  Epiphanius,  Medicine  Box  48,  quoted  from  ibidl,  p. 230. 

256  Epiphanius,  Medicine  Box  49. 1.3,  quoted  from  ibid. 

257  Eusebius,  History  of  the  Church  V.  16. 1 7,  quoted  from  ibid.  Regarding  the  prophetic 
"I  am"  sayings,  see  III. 5. 3. 

258  Guy  Edmund  Smith  1953,  p.34;  quoted  from  Huber  1985,  p.62. 

259  Procopius,  the  Anecdota,  quoted  from  Huber  ibid.,  p. 63. 
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A  brief  glance  at  the  New  Prophecy  movement  tells  us  one  thing  about 
Christian  women  in  the  second  and  third  century.  Their  struggle  was  the  struggle 
against  the  power  which  defined  women's  leadership  as  heresy  and  silenced 
women  into  patriarchal  submission.  Jerome's  "summary"  tells  us  that  despite  all 
the  patriarchal  male  attempts  and  violence,  women  were  not  so  easily  controlled 
nor  restricted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  suffered,  but  they  really  strove  well  in 
great  hardship.  This  we  should  not  leave  in  oblivion.  Furthermore,  the  constant 
denunciation  and  violence  used  to  suppress  women's  leadership  suggests  how 
common  and  influential  it  was  in  the  early  centuries. 

III.2.5.  Observations  and  Johannine  Women 

We  have  observed  that  in  the  first  century,  in  the  early  Jesus  and  Christian 
movements,  both  women  and  men  contributed  to  missionary  work  in  every  aspect 
of  its  practice.  Pair  missionaries  may  have  been  the  rule  for  traveling  missionaries 
and  many  house  churches  were  led  by  women.  The  tension  between  women  and 
men  around  women's  conformity  to  patriarchal  stereotypical  roles  existed  from  the 
beginning,  and  in  some  churches,  patriarchal  aspects  increased  while  some  others 
struggled  against  such  tendencies.  From  the  second  to  third  centuries,  some  of  the 
Christian  movements  changed  their  ethos  and  practice  to  become  drastically 
patriarchal.  Women's  leadership  roles  were  equated  with  the  heresy,  and 
communities  which  supported  women's  leadership  were  denounced  as  heretical. 

If  the  New  Prophecy  movement  derived  from  one  segment  of  Johannine 
communities,  they  offer  us  some  clues  for  our  historical  imagination  concerning 
the  successors  of  some  groups  of  Johannine  women:  (1)  their  egalitarian  spiritual 
community  practice;  (2)  their  prophetic  activities  which  were  very  popular  and 
revered  (3)  their  constant  and  collective  examinations  of  the  prophetic  messages; 
(4)  their  devotion  to  committing  to  writing  the  prophetic  revelations  and  visions; 
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(5)  their  commitment  to  faith  which  directly  involved  both  political  resistance  and 
persecution,  and  fierce  and  lasting  struggle  against  patriarchalization. 

In  light  of  the  above  observations,  how  are  we  to  re- vision  Johannine 
women?  Women  practiced  leadership,  as  was  probably  expected  and  taken  for 
granted  in  the  Greco-Roman  broader  religious  milieu.  If  tensions  between  men  and 
women  in  the  patriarchal  inclination  were  observed  in  some  Christian  groups, 
Johannine  communities  were  probably  not  the  exception,  but  as  a  whole  they  seem 
to  be  supportive  of,  or  rather  practicing,  egalitarian  ministries. 

Like  women  in  the  New  Prophecy  movement,  some  Johannine  women  also 
might  have  devoted  themselves  to  prophetic  activities  as  well  as  to  scrupulous 
examinations  of  prophetic  material.  We  may  also  suspect  that  their  collective 
examinations  of  this  prophetic  material  caused  some  theological  conflicts  with  the 
authors'  group,  and  that  the  authors  attempted  to  subordinate  those  women  to 
Jesus  as  interpreted  by  the  authors.  The  gospel's  presentation  of  dialogue  scenes, 
in  which  women  characters  are  persuaded  by  the  character  Jesus,  seems  to  support 
this  interpretation.  In  regard  to  the  possibility  of  this  speculation,  however,  further 
historical  exploration  is  needed. 
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111.3.  Miracles,  Mission,  and  Women 

1 1 1.3.1.  Starting  Questions 

In  the  previous  section,  we  have  observed  that  women's  participation  in 
leadership  activities  was  a  reality  in  the  Johannine  communities  as  well  as  in  the 
broader  Greco-Roman  religious  world.  In  this  section  we  will  turn  to  women's 
participation  in  miracles  and  as  miracle  working  missionaries. 

In  the  following,  I  would  like  to  show  that  belief  in  miracles  was  pervasive 
at  the  time  and  that  working  miracles  was  a  customary  aspect  of  the  missionary 
work  of  various  Greco-Roman  religions.  In  such  a  milieu,  Christians  were  one 
group  of  active  and  competent  participants  in  miracle  working  activities  (III. 3. 2). 
Since  women  were  among  the  disciples  and  leaders  in  the  earliest  Jesus  and 
Christian  movements,  women  must  have  worked  miracles.  The  memories  and 
stories  of  their  miracles  are  lost,  however,  probably  because  of  competitive 
religious  propaganda  that  appropriated  and  attributed  everything  attractive  to  their 
leaders  (III. 3. 3).  Then  I  will  examine  the  kind  of  women-related  miracle  stories 
told  at  the  time  and  their  functions  for  women  in  general  and  in  the  Christian 
movements  in  particular  (III. 3. 4).  Lastly,  I  will  see  what  the  above  historical 
exploration  can  tell  us  about  the  Johannine  Jesus  and  women  (III. 3. 5). 

111.3.2.  The  World  of  Divine  Humans 

Belief  in  Miracles 

For  many  people  in  modern  times,  the  miracle  stories  in  the  New  Testament 
do  not  function  to  generate  faith.  Rather,  these  miracle  stories  often  function  as 
obstacles  for  Christian  faith  and  many  scholars  have  attempted  to  give  scientific 
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explanations  for  these  miracle  stories.  What  a  person  considers  possible  or 
probable  is  affected  by  the  prevailing  culture.260  There  seem  to  be  two  major 
differences  between  first  century  culture  and  ours  which  affect  the  general 
approaches  to  miracles.  One  is  world  view  and  the  other  is  development  of 
accessible  and  effective  medical  care.  We  have  learned  that  things  happen  in  the 
world  as  a  result  of  interactions  of  causes  and  effects  which  are  or  will  be 
scientifically  analyzable.  and  that  most  diseases  are  caused  by  germs.  People  in  the 
first  century,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  learned  that  things  happen  as  a  result 
of  the  interactions  of  divine  and  demonic  powers  and  that  diseases  are  due  to  the 
activities  of  supernatural  spirits.  In  the  first  century  people  had  a  much  less 
effective  medical  care  system  than  ours.  First  they  did  not  have  public  hospitals 
like  ours.  There  were  doctors  and  probably  a  few  effective  medicines  also,  but 
most  ordinary  people  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  doctors.261  Furthermore,  hunger 
and  malnutrition,  together  with  undesirable  residential  sanitary  situations,  made 
people  susceptible  to  diseases.262  In  such  a  life  situation,  people  relied  on  magic 
and  the  miraculous.  And  probably  because  of  the  lack  of  effective  medical  care 
even  for  elite  and  well  educated  people,  belief  in  the  power  of  magic  and  the 


260  Meier  1994,  p. 773.  One  thing,  however,  should  be  noted  as  a  caution  The 
anthropologist  Mary  Douglas  tells  us  a  story  iike  this:  Once  some  anthropologists  visited  a 
village,  and  participated  in  a  rain  calling  ritual.  A  cloud  appeared,  grew,  and  then  rain  fell. 
But  the  anthropologists  who  asked  if  the  villagers  reckoned  the  rite  had  produced  the  rain, 
were  laughed  out  of  court  (Douglas  1966,  p. 58).  Although  this  episode  happened  in  a 
"primitive"  village  in  modern  times,  it  poses  a  question  to  us.  We  do  not  know  the  ways 
the  first  centurv  agrarian  people  understood,  interpreted,  and  "believed"  the  miraculous. 
We  probably  should  not  simply  assume  their  "primitive"  mentality,  based  upon  our 
twentieth-century  views  with  our  "modern  science"  orientation  which  will  surely  be  seen 
as  "primitive"  two  thousand  years  from  now. 
26>  Morton  Smith  1978,  p  9 
262  Horsley  1987a,  1992,  1995,  p.  122, 199,220;  Schottroff,  L.  1994,  p.511. 
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miraculous  seems  to  have  been  all-pervasive  in  the  Greco-Roman  world, 
regardless  of  gender,  ethnicity,  and  class.263 

Greco-Roman  Missionary  Propaganda 

In  the  world  where  belief  in  miracles  was  all-pervasive,  many  religious 
propagandists  appealed  to  their  audiences  by  presenting  their  gods  and  leaders  as 
powerful  miracle  workers.264  Actually,  the  performance  of  miracles  was  seen  as 
vindication  of  their  teaching  and  their  god,  and  thus,  was  an  appropriate  and 
customary  means  for  initiating  faith.  If  you  can  save  people's  lives  by  performing 
miracles,  your  god  is  truly  powerful  and  is  with  you,  but  if  you  are  not  able  to  save 
a  person  in  crisis  or  to  solve  a  desperate  problem  by  performing  a  miracle,  your 
god  is  powerless  and  not  authentic. 

Isis,  probably  the  most  powerful  and  universal  god  in  the  Greco-Roman 
world,  was  renowned  for  her  miracle  working  power  especially  in  regard  to 
fertility,  childbirth,  and  healing.  All  of  these  seem  to  respond  well  to  the  needs  of 
many  poor  agrarian  women.  She  is  described  as  "the  discoverer  of  many  health 
giving  drugs"  and  "versed  in  the  science  of  healing."265  She  is  also  acclaimed  for 
her  wisdom  and  power  to  give  laws,  putting  an  end  to  injustice,  tyranny,  and  wars. 
The  other  powerful  female  gods  of  the  Greco-Roman  time  are  also  known  for  their 
miracle  working  power.  In  the  aggressively  syncretistic  milieu  of  the  time,  people 
did  not  hesitate  to  praise  their  god  by  attributing  all  the  attractive  and  desirable 


263  Achteceier  1976.  The  pervasive  belief  in  miracles,  magic,  and  all  the  miraculous  is 
evidenced  in  the  popularity  of  magical  papyri.  Archaeological  evidence  shows  the  variety 
of  people's  use  of  magical  papyri,  praying  for  the  miraculous  in  their  daily  lives,  wishing 
for  love  fulfillment  or  pregnancy,  and/or  cursing  someone  as  the  means  for  vengeance. 
The  use  of  magical  papyri  was  so  widespread  that  there  seem  to  have  been  stores  where 
illiterate  people  could  fill  only  the  names  in  the  pre-written  forms  (Morton  Smith  1986). 

264  Schussler  Fiorenza  1976,  p. 2, 10. 
263  McGuire  1994,  p.54.n.24. 
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aspects  of  various  other  gods  to  their  own  god.  In  this  way  they  enhanced  and 
enriched  the  image  of  their  god.266  Consequently,  it  seems  that  most  of  these 
powerful  female  gods  acquired  similar  powers  and  images,  while  showing  some 
specific  traits,  probably  reflecting  distinctive  regional  needs.  With  their 
sensitivities  to  women's  needs  such  as  childbirth  and  fertility,  we  can  see  how 
attractive  these  female  gods  were  to  many  agrarian  women.267 

On  the  other  hand,  the  male  god  Asklepios  was  also  known  for  his  healing 
power.  He  was  a  fifth  century  BCE  historical  physician,  who  always  worked 
together  with  his  daughter  Hygieia.268  In  the  Greco-Roman  world,  he  was 
worshipped  as  a  powerful  healing  god  throughout  the  empire.  At  a  ritual  center  of 
Asklepios,  located  near  a  mineral  hot  spring,  there  was  a  big  therapeutic  center 
where  pilgrims  and  patients  stayed  for  healing  miracles.269 

Powerful  miracle  workers  were  also  claimed  to  be  divine,  or  even  gods  by 
their  followers,  while  they  were  often  denounced  as  magicians,  charlatans, 
sorcerers,  or  demon-possessed  by  their  opponents.270  As  the  world  was  so  crowded 
with  miracle  workers  and  gods  (of  both  divine  and  human  origins),  some  of  the 
kings  and  emperors  who  were  claimed  to  be  "benefactors,"  "saviors  of  the  world," 


266  The  word  "syncretism"  has  a  pejorative  image  for  us.  Is  there  any  religion  in  the  world, 
however,  which  is  utterly  closed-minded  to  different  peoples'  spiritual  experiences?  A 
mind-set  that  denounces  any  kind  of  syncretism  altogether  and  will  not  appreciate  people's 
own  syncrretistic  activities  with  their  own  selections  and  modifications  promotes  religious 
imperialism.  I  use  the  word  syncretism  without  any  pejorative  implications. 

267  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  should  notice  that  the  characteristics  of  these  female 
gods  are  not  contained  in  the  patriarchal  stereotypical  femininity.  So  Ruether  1981,  p. 65. 
See,  e.g.,  "Isis  aretalogy"  in  III. 5. 3. 

268  Coffrnan  1993,  pp.414-415. 

269  ibid.,  pp.4 12-443. 

27°  Morton  Smith  1978,  p.  19;  Meier  1994,  p. 775. 
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"son  of  god,"  or  even  "the  god,"  were  also  said  to  have  performed  miracles.271 
Here  we  should  also  acknowledge  that  the  divine  language  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  as 
well  as  in  the  other  writings  in  the  New  Testament  should  be  understood  in  this 
cultural  context,  not  in  our  modern  terms. 

Jewish  and  Christian  Participation 

In  this  milieu,  Jewish  people  were  quite  successful  in  appealing  to  Greco- 
Roman  audiences  in  general,  by  presenting  their  god  Yahweh  as  well  as  their  great 
religious  leaders  such  as  Moses  and  Elijah  as  powerful  miracle  workers.272  The 
early  Jesus  and  Christian  movements  seem  to  have  aggressively  joined  in  this 
competition  of  miracle  perf  ormances,  presenting  their  leader  Jesus  as  an  even 
greater  miracle  worker.273  It  is  said  that  chanting  the  name  of  Jesus  as  well  as  those 
of  Yahweh  and  Moses  was  included  in  "the  repertoires  of  the  professional 
magicians"  among  non-Christians  at  the  early  stages  of  Christianity.274  In  the  New 
Testament,  disciples  are  also  reported  to  have  performed  miracles  (Mk  9: 18,28) 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  apostles  would  perform  miracles 
as  a  means  of  vindicating  of  their  teaching  and  their  god  (e.g.  Acts  2:43;  5:12; 
14:3).27s 


27i  Morton  Smith  ibid.,  p.9-19;  P.  J.  J.  Botha  1993;  Corrington  1986,  p. 76-77;  Boring  et 
al  1995,  p.285. 

272  Among  the  contemporary  figures  in  the  Greco-Roman  world,  Honi  the  Circle-drawer 
and  Hannina  ben  Dosa  were  well-known  for  their  charismatic  miracle  working.  Vermes 
1973,  pp.67-88,94-99. 

273  Schussler  Fiorenza  1976;  Actemeier  1976;  Morton  Smith  1978,  p.  14.  Georgi  argues 
that  Jewish  and  Christian  missionary  activities  "must  be  put  into  the  wider  context  of  a 
broad  oriental  missionary  effort,  wherein  Isis  worshipers,  astrologers,  and  perhaps  also 
others  took  part"  (1986,  p. 96). 

274  Achtemeier  1976,  p.  15 1-153. 

275  Schussler  Fiorenza  1976,  p.  13. 
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III.3.3.  Miracle  Working  and  Women 

As  we  have  seen,  religious  leaders  were  expected  to  perform  miracles,  and 
both  Jesus'  disciples  and  the  early  Christian  apostles  actually  performed  miracles 
as  a  legitimate  means  for  vindication  of  their  god  and  their  words.  Since  we  have 
firm  evidence  that  women  were  among  Jesus'  disciples,  prophets,  apostles,  and 
even  among  "outstanding  apostles"  (Rom  16:7)  according  to  Paul,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  these  women  were  also  expected  to  perform  miracles 
and  they  actually  did.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  no  clear  example  story  of 
women  disciples,  prophets,  or  apostles  performing  miracles  in  the  New  Testament. 
While  most  miracles  are  attributed  to  Jesus,  there  are  at  least  some  miracles  of 
Peter  (Acts  3:1-10;  9:32-35;  9:36-42)  and  Paul  (Acts  14:8-10;  16:16-18;  20:7-12) 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  There  is,  however,  no  miracle  attributed  to 
women,  even  to  Mary  Magdalene  for  example.  Why  not?  How  should  we  interpret 
this  absence  of  women's  miracle  working  stories? 

I  suspect  two  major  reasons  for  this  phenomenon.  First,  the  general 
tendency  for  androcentric  material  selection  and  redaction  marginalized  women's 
miracle-working  stories.276  Secondly,  competing  religious  propaganda,  presenting 
leaders  as  powerful  divine  miracle  workers,  promoted  a  kyriocentric  attribution  to 
those  leaders  of  everything  that  was  attractive  and  powerful.  Miracle  stories  of 
various  origins  were  appropriated  and  attributed  to  leaders,  enhancing  only  the 
leaders  at  the  expense  of  other  active  participants  of  the  movements,  rendering 
them  shadowy  figures  or  almost  invisible. 

There  is,  however,  some  extant  Christian  literature  from  the  second  to  third 
centuries  CE,  which  tells  us  stories  of  women  performing  miracles,  but  these  are 


276  Schussler  Fiorenza  1983,  pp.49,51. 
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often  narrated  in  a  degrading  way.  These  later  stories  give  hints  about  the  way  in 
which  women's  active  participation  in  the  miraculous  was  made  invisible  not  only 
by  hero-making  propaganda  but  also  by  misogynistic  degradation.  Let  us  briefly 
look  at  two  of  them. 

In  the  v4c/5  of  Thomas,  one  of  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Apostles  (AAA),  there 
is  a  miracle  story  of  Tertia,  Mygdonia,  and  Marcia.277  These  three  women  go  to  a 
prison,  which  is  firmly  locked  and  guarded  by  the  command  of  a  king,  enter  the 
prison  miraculously,  and  let  out  the  apostle  Thomas  and  all  the  Christians 
imprisoned  there.  In  this  story  which  is  very  different  from  descriptions  of  other 
miracles,  these  women  are  not  presented  as  performing  a  miracle  per  se  in  the 
extant  text.  It  downplays  what  the  women  did  by  saying  that  when  they  went  to  the 
prison  door,  the  king's  son  opened  it  for  them  without  knowing  what  he  was 
doing,  and  that  all  the  guards  fell  asleep  at  the  time  of  rescue.278 

In  the  Acts  of  John,  also  one  of  the  AAA,  there  is  a  miracle  story  in  which  a 
woman  Drusiana  raises  a  dead  man.  In  the  five  extant  AAA,  there  are  seventeen 
raising  miracle  stories.279  Among  them,  six  raising  stories  are  performed  by  other 
than  apostles,  and  all  these  miracles  are  performed  under  step  by  step  instruction 


277  According  to  Virginia  Burrus,  stories  in  the  AAA  are  legends,  not  fictional  novels,  and 
the  women  protagonists  are  presented  as  historical  figures.  1986,  1987. 

278  In  the  Acts  in  the  New  Testament,  there  are  three  stories  of  miraculous  rescue  from 
prisons  (5:18-20;  12:6-1 1;  16:25-34).  While  the  last  one  is  caused  by  a  big  earthquake  and 
with  the  help  of  the  jailer,  the  first  two  miracles  are  performed  by  "angels."  This  makes  me 
suspect  whether  the  angels  actually  were  women  Christians.  It  is  possible  that  some 
women  who  brought  food  and  gifts  to  prisoners  had  good  chances  to  get  ideas  for  rescue 
plans. 

279  Why  are  there  so  many  raising  stories  in  the  AAA?  Here  we  may  see  a  result  of  the 
escalation  of  the  miraculous  in  the  competing  religious  propaganda  in  the  Greco-Roman 
world.  In  comparison  to  this,  in  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible,  which  covers  the  period  of  more 
than  1 000  years,  there  are  only  two  raising  miracle  stories.  In  the  New  Testament,  there 
are  five  raising  stories. 
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by  apostles,  except  for  Drusiana's  raising  miracle  story.  She  does  not  receive  any 
instruction.  Her  manner  of  raising  the  dead  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  all  the 
other  apostles,  who  are  depicted  in  the  AAA.  There  is  no  person  other  than  apostles 
who  behaves  and  raises  the  dead  as  Drusiana  does.  This  suggests  that  Drusiana 
was  an  apostle  or  equal  in  stature  to  an  apostle.  In  the  extant  text,  however, 
Drusiana  is  a  prominent  follower  of  the  apostle  John,  and  her  miracle  is  narrated  in 
a  downgraded  way:  the  raised  man  is  not  led  to  faith  and  dies  again  soon.  We  can 
only  suspect  that  (1)  Drusiana  might  have  been  an  apostle  or  of  equal  standing  to 
an  apostle  in  the  earlier  versions  of  the  story;  (2)  since  her  miracle  working  power 
was  strong  enough  and  well  known  in  the  earlier  version,  her  raising  story  survived 
in  the  extant  text  even  in  a  degraded  form;  and  (3)  probably  there  were  more 
stories  of  Drusiana  as  well  as  more  women  like  her,  whose  powerful  miracle 
stories  were  either  appropriated  by  male  apostles  or  lost  in  patriarchal  redaction. 

Therefore,  from  the  fragmented  textual  evidence,  we  can  assume  that  (1)  in 
the  Greco-Roman  world  there  were  many  women  miracle  workers,  often  serving 
female  gods  who  were  known  for  their  miraculous  powers  especially  connected  to 
women's  needs  of  the  time,  (2)  women  Christians  also  seem  to  have  worked 
miracles  as  a  customary  means  for  religious  propaganda,  but  (3)  competing  hero- 
making  religious  propaganda  rendered  Christian  women's  miracle  working 
shadowy  or  invisible,  while  the  extant  written  Christian  texts  show  a  tendency  to 
downgrade  women's  power. 

III.3.4.  Miracle  Stories  and  Women 

Miracle  Stories  of  Women 

If  the  belief  in  miracles  was  all  pervasive  and  there  were  many  miracle 
stories  circulated  among  women,  what  kind  of  miracle  stories  did  they  tell  and 
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what  kind  of  effect  did  they  have  upon  women?  According  to  Antoinette  Wire,  her 
cross-cultural  examination  of  miracle  stories  in  the  extant  ancient  literature  shows 
that  many  miracle  stories  involving  women  take  place  at  certain  crisis  times  in  an 
ordinaiy  woman's  life:  the  time  of  engagement,  of  conception,  of  bodily  disability, 
and  when  her  son  is  dying.280  All  of  these  reflect  the  ancient  women's  social  world 
in  which  a  woman's  role  fulfillment  and  survival  as  a  daughter,  wife,  and  mother 
is  at  stake.  Outside  of  these  occasions,  there  are  certain  special  crisis  times  when 
divine  power  enters  a  woman,  such  as  false  accusation  or  imprisonment.  There  are 
two  more  observations  Wire  has  made  that  should  be  noted  here:  (1)  although 
there  are  a  few  stories  in  which  women  exhibit  miraculous  powers,  in  many  of 
these  cases  women's  miracle  working  power  is  labeled  as  sorcery  or  as  the  work  of 
an  evil  spirit;  (2)  surprisingly,  the  time  of  childbirth,  statistically  the  time  of  most 
frequent  fatalities  for  women,  is  not  featured  as  a  miracle  event,  at  least  in  the 
extant  ancient  literature. 

What  do  these  observations  tell  us?  Many  of  the  miracles  in  the  extant  text 
are  those  which  restore  women's  ability  to  serve  and  survive  in  the  patriarchal 
household.  In  these  stories  women  are  typically  passive  recipients  of  miracles, 
often  performed  by  powerful  male  figures.  While  there  should  have  been  many 
miracles  at  the  time  of  childbirth,  the  time  that  was  most  often  fatal  for  many 
women,  miracle  stories  about  such  an  occasion  were  lost.  It  seems  likely  that 
miracles  at  childbirth  would  probably  have  been  performed  almost  exclusively  by 
women  (midwives),  and  their  stories  were  lost.281  Is  not  the  lack  of  stories  of 


280  1986. 

281  There  were  knowledgeable  midwives  who  worked  as  village  healers,  in  the  intersection 
of  life  and  death  of  poor  and  suffering  people's  daily  lives  from  the  ancient  days.  We  know 
the  story  of  wise  and  courageous  midwives  who  saved  countless  Israelite  babies  by 
disobeying  Pharaoh's  decree.  Anne  Llewellyn  Barstow's  study  tells  about  the  long,  long 
history  of  women  as  midwives  and  healers,  who  handed  on  the  knowledge  of  midwifery, 
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miracles  performed  by  women  caused  by  a  patriarchal  degradation  of  women's 
miracle  working  powers?  It  seems  that  the  stories  in  the  extant  ancient  texts  should 
not  be  acknowledged  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  miracle  stories  that  women 
actually  told  and  retold  among  them. 

Miracle  Stories  of  Women  in  the  New  Testament 

Seeing  against  this  background  observation,  what  do  the  women-related 
miracle  stories  in  the  New  Testament  look  like?  There  are  ten  miracle  stories  in 
which  women  are  specifically  involved  as  individuals:  one  nature  miracle  and  nine 
healing  miracles.  The  nature  miracle  is  the  one  in  which  Jesus'  mother  works  as  a 
trigger  of  Jesus'  wine  miracle  at  her  friend's  wedding.  The  other  nine  healing 
miracle  stories  are: 

(1)  Peter's  mother-in-law:  disciples  work  as  a  supplicant  to  Jesus  for  his  mother- 
in-law  (Mk  1:29-31;  Mt  8:14-16;  Lk  4:38-39); 

(2)  Jairus'  daughter:  a  father  acts  as  a  supplicant  to  Jesus  for  his  daughter  (Mk 
5:21-24,35-43;  Mt  9:18-19,23-25;  Lk  8:40-42a,49-56); 

(3)  a  woman  with  hemorrhage:  a  woman  acts  for  Jesus'  miracle  for  herself  (Mk 
5:25-34;  Mt  9:20-22;  Lk  8:42b-48); 

(4)  Syrophoenician  (or  Canaanite)  woman:  a  mother  acts  as  a  supplicant  to  Jesus 
for  her  daughter  (Mk  7:24-30;  Mt  15:21-28); 


herbs  for  medicine,  and  other  experiential  healing  techniques  from  mother  to  daughters. 
Those  women  delivered  babies,  cured  male  impotence  and  female  infertility,  provided 
contraceptives,  advised  on  problems  of  nursing,  and  worked  as  village  therapists  and 
healers.  Her  study  also  tells  us  how  vulnerable  these  powerful  healers  were  to  slander  and 
recrimination  when  they  were  unable  to  provide  desired  cures  for  village  sicknesses,  and 
how  the  horrifying  change  happened  in  mediaeval  Europe  that  these  "sought-after"  healers 
became  hunted  as  cursing  witches  (1994,  esp. p.  109-127).  Regarding  witchcraft  as 
"remnants  of  ancient  agrarian  fertility  rites,"  see  Oberhelman  1980,  p.  146.  Regarding 
midwives  in  the  Roman  world,  see  also  French  1987. 
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(5)  raising  of  a  widow's  son:  Jesus  acts  without  being  asked  (Lk  7: 1 1-17); 

(6)  a  woman  with  the  spirit  of  infirmity :  Jesus  acts  without  being  asked  (Lk  13: 10- 

17); 

(7)  raising  of  Lazarus:  sisters  act  as  supplicants  for  their  brother  (Jn  1 1 : 1-44); 

(8)  raising  of  Tabitha:  a  father  acts  as  a  supplicant  to  Peter  for  his  daughter  (Acts 
9:36-43); 

(9)  a  slave  girl  with  a  spirit  of  divination:  Paul  acts  without  being  asked  (Acts 
16:16-18). 

How  should  we  interpret  this  representation  of  women  related  miracle 
stories  in  the  New  Testament?  First  of  all,  we  notice  that  these  miracle  stories  do 
not  follow  the  pattern  Antoinette  Wire  observed  in  the  ancient  extant  texts.  That  is, 
the  New  Testament  stories  do  not  exhibit  any  specific  relationship  to  the  occasions 
of  a  woman's  engagement,  conception,  and  bodily  disability.  The  fact  that  these 
stories  affirm  the  affectionate  concern  of  supplicants  for  their  family  members,  but 
do  not  serve  to  reinforce  the  stereotype  of  women's  roles  in  the  patriarchal 
household,  may  reflect  the  early  Christian  ethos  that  strongly  affirmed  familial 
relationships,  but  did  not  follow  the  ethos  of  stereotypical  patriarchal 
households.282 


282  In  the  above  list,  for  example,  a  father,  ignoring  the  social  honor/shame  code,  becomes 
a  supplicant  for  a  daughter,  but  not  for  a  son;  a  mother  comes  and  argues  against  Jesus  as 
a  supplicant  for  a  daughter  and  Jesus  accepts  her  argument,  both  ignoring  the  social 
gender  and  status  codes;  a  man  becomes  a  supplicant  for  his  mother-in-law,  not  for  his 
mother,  and  thus  the  miracles  serve  for  the  familial  affectionate  tie  crossing  a  patriarchal 
household  line  (Regarding  the  counter-cultural  miracle  stories  involving  women  in  the 
New  Testament,  see  Dewey  1994,  pp.  122-131).  On  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  the  two 
"healing"  stories  of  women  with  "the  spirit  of  infirmity"  and  "a  spirit  of  divination,"  we 
might  have  to  be  suspicious  whether  these  "healings"  do  not  reflect  the  general  negative 
attitude  toward  women's  spiritual  or  divine  power.  In  these  two  stories  healings  are  done 
by  males  without  being  asked  by  the  women  themselves.  Overholt  points  that  while  both 
prophecy  and  divination  facilitate  communication  between  the  divine  and  the  human,  some 
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Functions  of  Miracle  Stories  for  Women 

Lastly,  how  should  we  assess  the  functions  of  miracle  stories  particularly  in 
relation  to  Christian  women?  Generally  speaking,  there  seem  to  be  two 
contradictory  functions  miracle  stories  may  have  for  these  who  tell  and  retell  these 
stories.  On  the  one  hand,  they  sustain  the  hope  of  oppressed  people  in  the  midst  of 
their  struggles  toward  survival  and  well-being.  That  is,  by  the  juxtaposition  of  an 
oppressive  context  and  an  extraordinary  breakthrough,  miracle  stories 
acknowledge  people's  suffering  situation  and  encourage  action  for  transformation 
of  the  human  condition.283  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  also  function  to  perpetuate 
patriarchal  compliance  of  the  oppressed  people,  by  making  them  passive  recipients 
of  the  miraculous,  brought  about  only  by  these  who  are  extraordinarily  powerful. 
That  is,  by  offering  such  instantaneous  solutions,  miracle  stories  may  not 
encourage  people's  effort  for  steadfast  resistance  and  challenge  to  social  and 
political  oppression  and  may  increase  the  mind-set  of  patriarchal  dependence. 

Are  the  above  observations  also  true  for  Christian  women?  It  seems  to  me 
that  first,  many  miracle  stories  probably  had  for  many  poor  women  the  positive 
function  of  sustaining  hope  and  faith  that  they  could  make  a  breakthrough  to  a  new 
possibility,  especially  when  there  were  many  stories  in  which  women  were  not 
only  recipients  but  also  performers  of  the  miraculous.284  However,  in  the  course  of 
the  patriarchal  collection  and  redaction  of  miracle  stories  in  which  women  are 
gradually  seen  only  as  helpless  supplicants  or  passive  recipients  of  powerful  male 


people  are  labeled  as  diviners  with  degrading  and  pejorative  implications  by  some  people 
who  have  more  power  but  feel  threatened  by  others  (1989,  pp.  126-127,147). 

283  Wire  1978,  pp.  109-1 10. 

284  Unfortunately  we  have  no  typical  example  for  this  in  the  New  Testament.  Such  stories 
as  of  the  Syrophoenician  woman  and  the  hemorhaging  woman,  however,  might  have 
functioned  to  challenge  patriarchal  compliance  of  women. 
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workers,  I  suspect  that  miracle  stories  started  functioning  in  a  more  negative  way, 
promoting  women's  compliance  to  the  patriarchal  order  and  mind-set. 

III.3.5.  Observations  and  Johannine  Women 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  Greco-Roman  world,  need  for  and  belief  in 
miracles  were  everywhere,  that  there  were  many  attractive  female  gods,  some  with 
their  specific  sensitivities  for  agrarian  women's  needs,  and  that  performance  of 
miracles  was  taken  for  granted  as  the  vindication  of  power  and  truthfulness  of 
religious  leaders  and  their  gods.  There  is  textual  evidence  to  suggest  that  Christian 
women  performed  miracles  but  there  is  no  clear  reference  to  them.  We  may 
assume  that  the  androcentric  redaction  processes  as  well  as  competing  religious 
propaganda  promoted  a  kyriocentric  attribution  of  powerful  miracle  stories  to  their 
protagonist  Jesus,  rendering  other  figures  in  the  Jesus  movements  and  the  early 
Christian  movements,  especially  women,  invisible. 

How  do  the  above  observations  relate  to  Johannine  women?  First,  did  some 
Johannine  women  work  miracles?  We  do  not  know.  There  is  no  textual  evidence 
either  way.  It  seems  more  reasonable,  however,  to  assume  that  some  of  women 
leaders  in  the  communities  also  performed  miracles  as  a  customary  missionary 
practice  than  to  assume  otherwise. 

Secondly,  Johannine  women  seem  to  have  also  participated  in  the 
aggressively  syncretistic  Greco-Roman  missionary  propaganda,  appropriating 
attractive  stories  even  from  other  religions.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  two  miracle 
stories  where  women  are  specifically  involved  or  work  as  triggers,  suggest 
possible  syncretistic  appropriation.  The  wine  miracle  at  Cana,  in  which  the 
character  Jesus  turns  water  in  six  stone  jars  into  good  wine  (2: 1-1 1)  shows  literary 
affinities  to  and  enhancement  of  a  wine  miracle  of  Dyonisos,  in  which  three 
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bottles  of  water  are  changed  into  wine.285  There  is  also  a  possibility  that  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  miracle  at  Bethany  (11 : 1-44)  was  another  appropriation,  this  one  from 
a  miracle  story  of  Asklepios.286  As  we  explore  Greco-Roman  religions  and  story- 
telling world  more,  we  might  find  more  affinities  or  borrowings  between  their 
stories  and  New  Testament  stories.287 

Thirdly,  some  of  the  Johannine  women  probably  were  responsible  for 
enhancing  the  character  Jesus  as  the  even  greater  leader  among  various  divine 
humans.  At  the  same  time,  however,  by  utilizing  the  metaphor  of  conventional 
father-son  relationship,  they  knew  how  not  to  make  their  teacher  an  idol  equal  to 
the  god.  They  believed  in  the  only  god,  as  their  teacher  Jesus  did.  However,  we 
should  probably  suspect  that  the  father-son  language  may  not  have  been  so 
predominant  in  their  communities  as  it  is  in  the  present  gospel.  It  seems  very  likely 
that,  while  many  women  utilized  this  language  because  it  was  effective  in  their 
religious  claims  and  political  resistance,  they  might  have  also  had  much  different 
languages  and  images  for  the  god  in  their  story  telling.  In  order  to  see  the 
relevance  of  this  speculation  we  need  further  exploration  of  their  historical 
contexts. 


285  Dyonisos  is  a  Greco-Roman  male  the  god,  well  known  as  the  wine  god.  For  the  story, 
see  Cartlidge  and  Dungan  1980,  p.  165. 

286  In  the  fourth  century,  Jerome  confirmed  a  report  that  a  Christian  church  had  been 
constructed  on  a  site  known  as  a  sanctuary  of  ancient  Asklepios'  healing  rituals,  and  that 
the  graffiti,  "Lord  God  who  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  remember  your  servant 
Asklepios  and  Chionioy,  your  female  servant"  was  found  there.  Coffrnan  1993,  p. 434. 

287  For  example,  the  "empty  tomb"  story  is  not  unique  to  the  gospels,  and  its  motif  could 
have  been  borrowed  from  other  ancient  repertoires  (Corley  1995.  Osiek  points  the 
possibility  of  women's  story-making  behind  the  empty  tomb  tradition;  1993).  Since 
women  work  as  triggers  for  miracles  in  both  of  these  stories  above,  it  is  intriguing  to 
imagine  that  it  was  Johannine  women  or  pre- Johannine  women  who  appropriated  and 
revised  these  stories.  When  they  first  appropriated  these  stories,  did  they  re-attribute  them 
to  Jesus?  Or  to  those  women  characters  who  were  now  re-casted  as  triggers?  That  we  do 
not  know. 
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We  also  see  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  shares  the  general  tendency  of  Christian 
gospels  in  that  (1)  it  shows  a  kyriocentric  attribution  of  miracle  stories  to  Jesus, 
enhancing  Jesus  exclusively,  and  rendering  other  participants  in  the  movements 
shadowy  or  invisible,  and  (2)  it  affirms  familial  affectionate  relationships,  but  not 
in  a  way  to  reinforce  patriarchal  relationships.  If  there  was  an  increasing  tendency 
in  literature  by  males  to  select  or  edit  miracle  stories  in  which  women  are 
presented  exclusively  as  passive  recipients  saved  by  powerful  males,  the  Fourth 
Gospel's  presentation  of  women  as  active  triggers,  and  not  as  passive  recipients, 
may  be  seen  as  resistance  to  this  tendency.  The  gospel's  presentation  of  women  as 
active  agents  rather  than  passive  recipients  also  suggests  that  there  were  powerful 
women  leaders  whose  existence  made  it  somehow  awkward,  if  not  offensive,  to 
present  women  in  the  gospel  only  as  passive  recipients  of  male  miracles.288  It  is 
also  likely  that  there  was  more  than  one  version  of  each  miracle  story,  probably 
many  more,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  the  versions  edited  and  written  by  the 
authors  were  more  popular  than  some  other  versions  in  the  communities. 
Johannine  women  may  have  had  more  miracle  stories  in  their  oral  story-telling 
repertoire,  in  which  women  were  wise  and  courageous  miracle  workers,  agents, 
and  recipients,  and  which  thus  sustained  their  dignity  and  hope  for  a  breakthrough 
to  new  possibilities  and  new  life. 


288  In  the  sayings  source  O,  there  is  no  miracle  story  in  which  women  are  recipients. 
Whether  this  is  the  result  of  the  same  reason  as  the  Fourth  Gospel  or  that  of  simple  andro- 
centrism  in  0,  or  some  other  reasons,  we  need  closer  examinations  of  the  source  as  a 
whole. 
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111.4.  Story/Tradition  Making  and  Women 

111.4.1.  Starting  Questions 

In  the  previous  section,  we  have  imagined  that  Johannine  women  had  many 
different  versions  of  miracle  stories  in  their  story-telling  repertoire.  In  our  reading 
of  the  text,  we  have  speculated  about  women's  communal  tradition  making.  Our 
starting  questions  in  this  section  are:  could  ordinary  poor  Jewish  women,  who  did 
not  receive  formal  education,  compose  and  spread  stories  that  would  eventually 
become  communal  traditions,  especially  stories  of  which  the  primary  message  is 
political  criticism?  In  the  following,  I  will  attempt  to  show  that  Jewish  women  had 
a  long  historical  heritage  of  educational  and  political  story-making/telling  activities 
in  their  communal  setting.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  suggest  that  such  influential 
story-telling  activities  were  not  limited  to  Jewish  women;  elite  males'  continuing 
attempts  to  suppress  women's  songs  and  stories  testify  to  this  fact  (III.4.2).  Then  I 
will  demonstrate  that  the  Greco-Roman  age  was  an  especially  stimulating  time  for 
both  women  and  men  of  various  religions  for  story-telling  as  the  matrix  of 
competing  political  and  religious  voices.  Jewish  women  seem  to  have  been  active 
participants  both  in  the  re-telling  of  biblical  stories  (III. 4. 3),  and  in  the  making  of 
new  stories  (III. 4. 4).  Lastly,  I  will  see  what  the  above  information  can  tell  us  about 
Johannine  women  (III. 4. 5). 

1 11. 4.2.  Jewish  Heritage  for  Women's  Story-telling 

Mother's  Teaching  and  Wife's  Counseling 

The  Hebrew  Bible  continually  refers  to  "mother's  teaching"  as  an  essential 
means  for  young  children's  education  in  Jewish  communities,  and  a  "mother  of 
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Israel"  is  a  woman  to  whose  speech  the  entire  nation  pays  heed  as  children  listen 
to  the  instruction  of  their  mother  (e.g.,  Deut  21:18;  Judg  4:4;  5:7;  Prov  1:8;  6:20; 
30:17;  Song  of  Solomon  8:2;  Zech  13:3).  Throughout  the  Hebrew  Bible  two 
images  of  the  wife  recur:  as  manager  of  the  household  and  as  counselor  to  her 
husband  (e.g.,  2  Sam  14,20;  Job  2:9;  Prov  5:15-19;  31: 10-29).2*9  Following  Otwell, 
Claudia  Camp  suggests  that  the  range  of  dates  of  these  writings  and  the  variations 
in  the  function  of  the  images  in  them  makes  it  seem  likely  that  the  motif  of  the 
wise  wife  reflected  a  common  place  reality  in  ancient  Jewish  culture.290 

If  ancient  Jewish  women's  talk  was  powerful  and  persuasive  enough  for 
both  women  and  men,  there  is  little  wonder  that  Jewish  young  men  were  supposed 
to  be  tutored  by  Sophia  (Wisdom),  the  Jewish  female  divine  figure.  The  wisdom 
literature  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  used  to  educate  elite  males.  The  concept  and 
images  of  Sophia,  however,  are  not  limited  to  those  found  in  the  scriptural  wisdom 
literature.291  There  are  many  proverbial  sayings  in  the  wisdom  literature  that 
contain  practical  wisdom,  reflecting  perhaps  women's  as  well  as  men's 
experiential  wisdom  and  resourceful  instructions  for  their  daily  lives  (e.g.,  Psalms 
127,  128).292  We  should  probably  assume  that  there  existed  many  proverbial 
wisdom  sayings  among  the  vast  majority  of  poor  rural  peasant  Jews,  which  were 
pragmatic  knowledge,  and  instructions  for  an  ethical  life-style,  and  which  had 
been  handed  down  orally. 


289  See  Bird  1992,  VT953-954. 

290  Camp  1987.  She  notes  that  in  virtually  no  case,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  do 
their  husbands  question  their  wives'  advice.  1985,  p. 84-87.  See  also  Bird  1974. 

291  Schottroff  1994a,  p.  529,  53 1 .  For  possible  broader  scale  of  images  of  the  god  as  the 
female  figure  Sophia,  see  further  in  III. 5. 3. 

292  Meyers  1988,  p.  150;  Goitein  1988,  p.l  1.  Camp  notes  the  relative  or  contextual,  not 
absolute,  character  of  the  proverbs'  truth.  1985,  p.165-166. 
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Victory  Songs  and  Laments 

The  Hebrew  Bible  also  contains  reminiscences  of  a  long  history  of 
women's  songs  as  a  powerful  and  persuasive  means  of  political  criticism  in 
"public":  victory  songs  and  laments.  In  the  act  of  composing  and  singing  victory 
songs  and  laments,  women  (not  exclusive  of  men)  participated  in  community 
tradition-making,  shaping  how  the  historical  and  political  events  should  be 
remembered  by  the  whole  community.  Both  types  of  songs  were  sung  in 
communal  settings  in  a  antiphonal  style,  in  which  each  woman  (in  rum)  takes  the 
initiative  of  singing  while  other  women  follow  in  refrain,  with  the  timbrels  in  their 
hands  and  dancing.  In  victory  songs,  women  leaders  praise  the  god,  describe  the 
political  situation,  depict  how  the  war  proceeded  to  victory,  mock  the  opponents, 
and  complete  the  songs  with  praise  to  the  god.  Similarly,  laments  address  and 
complain  to  the  god,  commemorate  the  dead,  sympathize  with  the  pain  of  the  dead, 
mock  the  enemy,  denounce  men  who  did  not  help,  and  pray  to  the  god  for  the 
bereaved  (e.g.,  Jer  3 1: 15).293  We  can  see  the  textual  evidence  for  these  victory 
songs,  sung  by  Miriam  (Exod  15:20-21),  by  Deborah  (Judges  5),  by  Jephthah's 
daughter  (Judges  1 1:34);  by  the  women  of  "all  the  towns  of  Israel"(l  Sam  18:6-7), 
and  by  Judith  (Judith  16).  As  for  laments,  we  have  the  lament  of  Hannah  (1  Sam 
1:1-19)  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  in  the  Jewish  literature  in  the  first  century,  which 
retells  old  biblical  stories,  there  are  "Lament  for  Debora,"  and  "Seila's  Lament."294 

Lament  singing  was  an  essential  part  of  funerals  and  memorial  services,  and 
laments  were  sung  both  by  women  relatives  of  the  deceased  and  by  professional 


2«3  E.  Feldman  1977,  p.120;  Goitein  1988,  p.26;  Caraveli  1980,  p.130;  1986,  p.171; 
Archer  1990,  p.281;  Holst-Warhaft  1992,  pp.4-12,1 1 1;  R.  Thomas  1992,  p.  105-1 19; 
Osieck  1993,  p.  103;  Bass  1994,  p.91. 

294  Both  in  Pseudo-Philo's  Biblical  Antiquity,  32:1-33:6;  40:1-9.  Regarding  such  Jewish 
literature  in  the  first  century,  see  further  in  III. 4. 3. 
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keening  women.  Keening  women's  lament  performances  were  sometimes 
connected  to  necromancy:  the  evoking  of  the  spirit  of  the  dead.  The  power  that 
evoked  and  communicated  with  the  spirit  of  the  dead  brought  the  dead  still  present 
to  the  community,  and  it  was  likened  to  the  power  of  raising  the  dead.  There  seem 
to  have  been  stories  that  these  women's  powerful  lament  singing  sometimes  really 
raised  the  dead.295 

Suppression  of  Women 's  Laments 

The  widespread  promulgation  of  funerary  legislation  at  the  time  of  the 
emerging  Greek polis  (city-state)  witnesses  how  threatening  women's  communal 
lament  singing  was  for  political  leaders.296  These  legislations  vary,  corresponding 
to  different  regional  customs,  but  the  similarities  are  remarkable.  They  state  their 
aim  as  the  restriction  of  extravagant  mourning,  but  a  close  look  at  them  indicates 
that  they  are  rather  the  restriction  of  women's  lament  singing.  They  severely 
restrict  the  number  and  identities  of  women  participants  in  funeral  mourning, 


295  Goitein  1988,  p.  15.  Seen  against  this  background,  it  is  clear  that  all  the  canonical 
gospels  avoided  the  scene  of  women's  wailing  and  lament  singing  at  the  tomb  of  Jesus.  To 
be  sure,  Roman  law  prohibited  the  lament  for  political  criminals  against  the  state.  So,  any 
lament  singing  for  the  death  of  the  political  criminal  Jesus  could  bring  those  singers  the 
death  penalty.  The  gospels'  avoidance  of  women's  wailing  and  laments  at  the  tomb  or 
anywhere  else,  however,  seems  to  reflect  the  gospel  editors'  attempt  not  to  make  any  link 
between  women's  evoking  the  spirit  of  the  dead  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  Mary  Magdalene  weeps  at  Jesus'  tomb,  but  she  is  alone  there,  and  there  is 
no  possibility  of  women's  antiphonal  lament  singing.  See  Corley  1995. 

296  Dating  from  the  seventh  to  the  third  century  BCE,  various  kinds  of  funerary  legislation 
were  issued  and  revised  in  the  diverse  districts  of  Greece  (Garland  1989.  Holst-Warhaft 
1992,  p. 3).  Goitein  gives  an  example  of  how  powerful  these  women's  political  criticism 
and  communal  mocking  in  their  laments  could  be  even  in  the  early  seventh  century  CE: 
When  the  Arabian  leader  Mohammed  conquered  his  native  city,  he  was  careful  not  to  spill 
the  blood  of  his  own  tribes  people,  but  he  excepted  two  women  prophets  from  his 
amnesty:  those  women  who  had  wounded  him  more  than  anyone  else  with  their  lament 
songs  of  mockery.  1988,  p.  3. 
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while  no  such  restrictions  are  mentioned  for  males.  They  say  that  the  dead  should 
not  be  lamented  but  be  praised,  that  the  lament  (sung  by  women)  should  be 
replaced  with  the  eulogy  (spoken  by  men).297  In  classical  literature,  we  can  see  the 
changing  ethos  for  death  and  laments  from  "For  no  good  comes  of  cold  laments" 
(Homer,  written  in  eighth  century  BCE)  to  "death  is  not  a  terrible  thing"  (Plato  in 
the  fourth  century  BCE),  and  to  "Mourning  is  something  feminine,  weak,  ignoble" 
(Plutarch  in  the  first  century  CE).298 


297  These  legislations  order  that  the  private  memorial  services  of  each  individual  deceased 
be  replaced  with  the  collective  public  memorial  services,  in  which  soldiers  who  bravely 
died  in  the  war  and  women  who  died  in  childbirth  be  especially  praised.  Furthermore,  the 
bereaved,  especially  widows,  are  recommended  to  live  in  total  silence  and  public  oblivion. 
Garland  ibid.;  Holst-Warhaft  1992,  esp.  p.  114,  121. 

298  Holst-Warhalt  ibid.,  p. 88.  In  such  a  milieu,  it  is  rather  impressive  to  find  that  there  is 
no  prohibition  of  "exaggerated  expressions  of  grief '  in  the  ancient  Jewish  mourning 
tractate  (Zlotnick  tr.  1966,  p. 24).  This  may  reflect  the  Jewish  resistance  against  the  Greek 
(then  Hellenistic,  and  then  Greco-Roman)  ethos,  in  their  way  of  commemorating  the  dead. 
The  earliest  extant  tractate  Mourning  (Semahot)  comes  from  the  8th  century  CE,  but  the 
internal  evidence  suggests  its  literary  formulation  possibly  at  the  end  of  the  third  century 
CE.  The  regulations  relating  to  death,  burial,  and  mourning  include  different  or 
contradictory  comments  of  rabbis.  This  suggests  two  things:  (1)  Jewish  funeral  customs 
were  varied  in  regions  and  fluid  even  at  the  codification  time;  and  (2)  the  editors  still  did 
not  aim  at  making  a  single  ruling  for  all  the  Jews.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that,  nowhere 
in  the  tractate  is  any  inhibition  of  "excessive"  wailing  mentioned.  Rather,  it  is  clearly 
mentioned  that  weeping  for  the  dead  is  mandatory,  and  "a  man's  sins  are  forgiven  if  he 
sheds  tears  for  the  dead."  To  be  sure,  the  tractate  is  very  sexist  and  women  are  no  longer 
assigned  significant  roles  in  the  mourning  rituals.  Regarding  the  sexist  elements,  however, 
it  may  be  safer  if  we  assume  the  influence  in  general  misogynistic  trend,  found  especially  in 
the  second  and  third  century  Jewish  and  Christian  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  later 
history  of  women's  laments  in  Greece  tells  us  of  women's  continuing  resistance  against 
this  ethos  and  legislation,  and  the  survival  of  their  practices  until  now,  the  end  of  20th 
century  CE,  gradually,  however,  relegated  to  a  "private,  shameful  therapy."  (Holst- 
Warhaft  1992,  p.98-99,  169-170;  Caraveli  1980;  1986).  In  today's  rural  Greece,  keening 
women  sing,  "How  bitter  the  wound!  How  poisonous  the  gunshot!  Damned  be  the  war! 
Damn  it  a  thousand  times!"  or  "Eh,  mother,  keeper  of  the  home  and  mistress  of 
embroidery,  you  know  how  to  embroider  the  sky  with  all  its  stars,"  but  only  in  the 
women's  almost  secret  gatherings.  Caraveli  1986,  p.  182;  1980,  p.  132. 
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Pejorative  Comments  on  Women  fs  Story-Telling 

If  ancient  women's  powerful  lament  singing  was  severely  attacked  by 
governmental  legislation  and  philosophical  ethos,  women's  daily  story-telling 
activities  were  also  harshly  denounced  by  male  writers.  There  are  many  extant 
pejorative  comments  on  women's  story-telling,  dating  from  Plato  in  the  classical 
Greek  to  New  Testament  times:  "Then  we  must  first  of  all,  it  seems,  control  the 
story  tellers.  Whatever  noble  story  they  compose  we  shall  select,  but  a  bad  one  we 
must  reject.  Then  we  shall  persuade  nurses  and  mothers  to  tell  their  children  these 
we  have  selected  ...  The  majority  of  the  stories  they  now  tell  must  be  thrown  out 
(Plato  in  the  fourth  century  BCE);299  "For  in  dealing  with  a  crowd  of  women  ...  a 
philosopher  cannot  influence  them  ...,  and  this  is  not  possible  without  mythic  tales 
and  miracles  (Strabo  in  the  first  century  BCE);300  "Have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
godless  tales  of  old  women"  (1  Tim.  4:7,  in  the  early  second  century  CE). 

While  ordinary  poor  children  grow  up  listening  to  the  pedagogical  and 
amusing  story-telling  of  their  mothers  and  neighboring  women,  upper  class 
children  in  the  nursery  listen  to  those  stories  told  by  nurses  who  are  usually  slave 
women.  Continuing  denunciation  by  elite  males  implies  that  ordinary  women's 
story-telling  activities  were  influential  and  powerful  enough  to  denounce  or  at 
most  despise.301 


2"  The  Republic  II.377C. 

300  The  Geography  1,2,8,C  19. 

301  Scobie  1979,  p.244. 
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III.4.3.  Re-Telling  of  Biblical  Stories 

Around  the  first  century,  there  was  one  important  movement  among  the 
Jewish  people:  retelling  of  major  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.302  As  we  read  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  re-visioning  and  re-telling  of  the  past  by  transforming  traditions  in 
order  to  speak  to  the  present  context  was  already  there  as  part  of  Jewish  communal 
activities.303  When  the  historical  context  changed  and  the  old  metaphor  of  the 
warrior  god  did  not  appeal  to  people's  present  experience,  they  used  the  divine 
metaphor  of  the  compassionate  woman,  and  then  they  used  the  language  of  the 
divine  figure  Sophia  (Wisdom)  and  her  messenger  prophets.304  These  are  some  of 
the  major  metaphors  and  languages  for  the  divine  presence  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  we  should  probably  assume  that  there  were  much  more  diverse  metaphors  for 
the  divine  in  the  telling/re-telling  of  the  past  traditions  which  did  not  survive  in  the 
patriarchal  redaction. 

The  fact  that  the  writings  in  the  "rewritten  Bible"  were  composed  in  the 
first  century  BCE  and  CE  indicates  a  few  things:  (1)  some  Jewish  leading  people 
felt  the  necessity  to  re-tell  the  stories  of  the  past  and  write  them  down  in  a  way 
that  would  appeal  to  the  present;305  (2)  they  did  this  as  a  Jewish  historical  heritage 
to  revision  traditions,  not  by  negating  or  discarding  them,  but  by  modifying, 
enriching,  and  transforming  them  into  spiritual  articulations  updated  to  fit  current 


302  Using  Geza  Vermes'  term  "rewritten  Bible,"  Daniel  Harrington  describes  it  as  "those 
products  of  Palestinian  Judaism"  before  70  CE  "that  take  as  their  literary  framework  the 
flow  of  the  biblical  text  itself,"  and  "apparently  have  as  their  purpose  the  clarification  and 
actualization  of  the  biblical  story"  and  that  they  "freely  omit  words  and  whole  incidents 
and  add  material  without  any  foundation  in  the  text"  1986,  p. 245,  239,  240. 

303  E.g.,  Neusner  1993,  pp.9-10. 

304  Wainwright  1995. 

305  Regarding  the  revisioning  of  the  entire  heritage  by  a  variety  of  Jewish  groups  around 
the  first  century,  see  Neusner  1986.  The  writing  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  itself  can  be  seen  as 
a  radical  revisioning  of  Jewish  tradition.  See  Kysar  1992,  III. 93 1. 
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historical  contexts,  (3)  they  felt  free  to  retell,  rewrite,  or  compose  very  different 
versions  of  biblical  narratives  even  around  the  time  of  fixation  of  the  text  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,306  and  (4)  there  probably  was  a  variety  of  competing  oral  versions 
other  than  those  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  circulated  and  retold  among  various  groups 
of  people.307 

In  the  "rewritten  Bible,"  there  are  several  stories  of  biblical  women.  They 
are  edited  from  privileged  male  perspectives,  but  still  offer  some  information  about 
what  kind  of  different  versions  of  biblical  stories  Jewish  women  might  have  had  as 
their  repertoire.  In  the  following,  I  will  briefly  introduce  two  stories  from  the 
"rewritten  Bible"  together  with  other  two  stories  that  might  reflect  some  aspects  of 
women's  story  re-telling  activities  in  the  first  century.  By  doing  this  I  do  not 
intend  to  draw  a  pro-women  Jewish  wonderland  picture,  but  I  do  wish  to  expand 
our  historical  imagination  regarding  Jewish  women's  visions,  experiences,  and 
struggles  of  the  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  patriarchal  power.308  As  the  pejorative 
comments  on  women's  story-telling  indicate,  stories  have  an  impact  on  people's 


306  In  the  seventh  century  BCE,  a  kind  of  canonization  process  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
hadalready  started,  but  it  was  during  the  first  century  BCE  and  CE  when  the  stabilization 
of  the  text  started  taking  place.  J.  A.  Sanders  1992, 1.843,847. 

307  In  contrast  to  "great  tradition"  or  "public  transcript,"  which  is  found  in  the  dominant 
literature,  these  oral  versions  as  well  as  some  written  versions  of  the  stories  are  often 
called  the  "little  tradition"  or  "hidden  transcript,"  which  generally  is  critical  of  those  in 
power.  (Regarding  these  traditions,  see  J.  Scott  1990,  pp.ix-xiii).  Since  the  ordinary 
people's  oral  versions  are  not  written  down,  we  can  only  infer  them  by  critically  reading 
the  various  written  versions,  regardless  of  "great"  or  "little"  traditions,  in  the  extant 
leterature. 

308  See  C.  A.  Brown  1992,  esp.  18-21 .  For  many  other  stories  that  help  us  imagine  the 
first  century  women's  story-telling  activities,  see  e.g.,  King  ed.,  1988;  Schussler  Fiorenza 
ed.,  1994. 
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historical  imagination  and  on  their  understanding  of  who  they  are.  Who  tells  what 
kind  of  stories  and  how,  matters.309 

Seila  's  Lament 

In  the  Hebrew  Bible,  Jephthah's  daughter  sings  a  victory  song  when  her 
father  returns  home,  but  her  life  is  then  sacrificed  because  of  her  father's  vow 
(Judg  1 1:34-39).  In  the  Biblical  Antiquity,  she  is  remembered  by  the  name  Seila 
and  her  lament  song  stands  out  as  the  only  "full-blown  lyrical  composition."310 
Seila 's  Lament  resists  the  Greco-Roman  ethos,  which  attempts  to  suppress  the 
"female"  lament  and  replace  it  with  the  "male"  eulogy,  by  combining  elements  of 
both  eulogy  and  lament.311  In  the  first  half  Seila  claims  honor  of  her  own,  not  of 
her  father,  in  her  determination  for  sacrifice  in  faith,  and  in  the  second  half  she 
supplies  "her  mother,"  who  is  totally  absent  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  explicitly 
states  a  woman's  point  of  view  and  experience.312  As  a  whole,  the  song  criticizes 
the  way  male  honor  is  maintained  at  the  cost  of  women's  lives,  and  sings  the 
connectedness  of  women  between  a  mother  and  a  daughter,  as  well  as  between  a 
girl  and  her  companions.  One  might  like  to  speculate  whether  the  lament  was 
independently  circulated  among  women,  and  incorporated  into  the  narrative 
here.313 


309  Regarding  the  power  of  stories  we  tell,  see  Dewey  1996.  In  this  article  she  also 
illustrates  how  an  active  independent  woman  character  is  transformed  into  a  passive 
dependent  woman  in  a  transmission  process  from  an  early  oral  version  to  a  later  written 
male  version. 

310  Baker  1989,  p.  199. 

311  There  is  another  lament  in  the  rewritten  Bible,  "Lament  for  Debora."  It  also  integrates 
eulogy  and  lament  in  a  way  to  criticize  religious  and  political  powers.  {BibAnti  40: 1-9). 

312  BibAnti  40:1-9.  See  Baker  1989,  p.200-205. 

313  In  the  story  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  (Judges  1 1 : 34-40),  Jephthah's  daughter  is  narrated  as 
performing  a  daughter's  duty  without  resistance,  and  thus  supporting  patriarchal  ideology. 
The  biblical  text,  however,  still  shows  that  in  her  speech  she  journeys  from  the  domain  of 
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Daughters  of  Job 

In  the  Testament  of  Job,  there  is  a  story  of  the  daughters  of  Job,  which 
reflects  a  woman's  point  of  view,  countering  the  patriarchal  mind-set  and  practice. 
As  Job  is  about  to  die,  he  distributes  his  estate  to  his  seven  sons.  While  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  the  sons  would  receive  their  inheritance,  Job's  daughters  ask 
him  about  theirs.  Job  perceives  that  they  know  that  they  as  daughters  deserve  more 
than  the  secondary  status  which  the  patriarchal  society  assigns  to  them,  and  gives  a 
"better"  inheritance  to  them.  As  a  result,  Job  finds  that  each  of  his  daughters  now 
possesses  a  spiritual  gift.314 

Miriam,  Co-Leader  of  the  Exodus 

In  the  "rewritten  Bible,"  Miriam  is  not  featured  in  re-tellings  of  the 
Exodus.315  Phyllis  Trible's  critical  reading  of  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 


the  father  to  that  of  the  female  companions  (So  Exum  1990,  p.  63).  I  suspect  that  there 
might  have  already  been  other  versions  of  her  story  in  which  she  was  not  a  silent  victim. 

314  TesUob  46-53.  See  Lesses  1994.  According  to  liana  Pardes,  a  critical  reading  of  the 
text  of  Job  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  reveals  a  counter  tradition,  which  is  fragmented,  distorted, 
and  obscured  but  still  contained  in  the  biblical  narrative.  In  the  narrative,  when  Job  suffers 
long,  losing  his  wealth,  sons  and  daughters,  friends,  and  suffering  the  bodily  affliction, 
Job's  wife  challenges  his  obsession  with  the  ideal  of  pious  submission  to  the  god,  and 
urges  him  to  confront  the  god.  Although,  in  the  text,  he  rejects  his  wife's  word,  he  actually 
does  what  she  said  and  lastly  obtains  the  full  blessings  of  the  god,  and  besides,  he  finds 
himself  emancipated  from  the  former  obsession.  He  even  gives  his  daughters  very  fragrant 
names,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  piety.  In  the  patriarchal  narrative  framework  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  Pardes  states,  Job's  wife's  challenge  as  voiced  by  a  woman  was  too  strong 
to  be  affirmed  and  she  is  not  allowed  to  appear  in  Job's  happy  ending  (1992,  pp.  146-154). 
Then,  is  it  not  probable  that  there  survived  different  versions  of  Job's  story,  in  which  his 
wife  is  given  a  fuller  characterization,  some  of  which  offered  the  basis  for  the  retelling  of 
his  daughters'  story  in  the  first  century? 

315  I  wonder  whether  this  might  not  be  a  ramification  of  the  first  century  hero-making 
competition,  in  which  the  Moses'  figure  was  enhanced  and  set  over  against  Greek  heroes. 
(In  both  Pseudo-Philo's  BibAnt  and  in  Josephus'  Religious  Antiquity,  Moses'  father 
Amram  is  given  much  developed  role,  while  his  mother  is  made  almost  invisible.  This 
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however,  has  revealed  Miriam  as  a  co-leader  of  the  Exodus  (Mic  6:4).  Miriam  is 
the  first  prophet  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  (Exod  15:20),  and  she  is  the  initiator  of  the 
first  victory  song  at  the  Sea  (Exod  15:21-22).  After  Miriam  and  Aaron  had  a 
conflict  with  Moses  regarding  leadership,  according  to  the  biblical  editor,  only 
Miriam  was  punished  by  the  god.  When,  however,  she  was  secluded  for  seven 
days  because  of  the  leprosy,  the  people  of  Israel  did  not  abandon  her.  They  refused 
to  proceed  on  their  journey  without  her  (Num  12:15),  and  when  she  died,  nature 
mourned  and  the  people  suffered  because  there  was  no  water  in  the  desert.316 

In  the  contemplative  community  of  the  Therapeutrides  and  the  Therapeutae 
in  the  first  century,  it  is  said  that  they  sang  hymns  in  chorus,  in  the  style  that  men 
were  led  by  Moses  while  women  were  led  by  Miriam.317  Is  it  not  evidence  that  her 
memory  was  strongly  there,  as  the  co-leader  of  the  Exodus  and  as  the  initiator  of 
victory  songs  and  all  the  other  liturgical  songs?318 


might  also  reflect  a  feature  of  hero  stories  that  the  son  is  identified  by  his  father. 
Regarding  the  Greek  hero  pattern,  see  Raglan  1956,  p.  150. 

316  Trible  observes  a  strong  link  between  Miriam  and  water  in  the  old  traditions.  Thus,  it  is 
likely  that  Miriam,  rather  than  Moses,  was  responsible  for  the  crossing  of  the  Sea,  the 
miraculous  escape  of  Israelite  people  from  Egyptian  military.  She  might  have  also  worked 
miracles  in  obtaining  water  in  the  desert.  The  fact  that  the  editor,  who  put  Miriam's 
victory  song  into  Moses'  mouth,  was  still  obliged  to  attach  a  short  version  of  Miriam's 
victory  song  at  the  end  of  the  redacted  Moses'  song,  seems  to  testify  that  the  memory  of 
Miriam  as  the  co-leader  and  of  her  victory  song  survived  strongly  among  women  and  men 
for  centuries.  See  Trible  1989;  Schuller  1989.  For  a  reading  Miriam  as  a  priest,  see  Burns 
1987. 

317  Regarding  the  Therapeutrides,  see  III.  1.2. 

318  In  the  Hebrew  Bible,  Moses  owes  his  own  life  to  six  women.  In  the  texts  of  Pseudo- 
Philo  and  Josephus,  however,  those  women  are  relegated  to  the  margins.  Where  did  the 
story  of  the  wise  and  courageous  midwives  Shiphrah  and  Puah  go,  who  thwarted 
Pharaoh's  decree  to  kill  Jewish  babies?  Where  did  the  story  of  Moses'  mother  Jochebed 
go,  who  made  all  the  decisions  to  rescue  him  and  nourished  him  as  the  hired  wet-nurse? 
Where  did  the  story  of  Moses'  wife  Zipporah  go,  who  acted  and  saved  his  life  when 
Yahweh  "sought  to  kill  him"  (Exod  4:24)?  Were  the  different  versions  of  these  stories 
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Judith 's  Victory 

There  is  another  story  of  a  Jewish  woman  which  was  probably  one  of  the 
most  cherished  in  the  first  century  women's  story-telling  repertoire.  We  have  a 
written  version  of  this  story  in  the  Book  of  Judith,  an  apocryphal  book  written  in 
the  first  century  BCE.319  In  the  story,  the  conqueror  Nebuchadnezzar  demands  that 
the  conquered  Jewish  people  assist  him  to  engage  his  enemy.  Because  the 
conquered  citizens  reject  the  demand,  he  mounts  a  campaign  against  them.  The 
people  of  Israel  cry  for  the  god's  help.  In  her  people's  crisis,  Judith  summons  the 
elders  of  the  town,  rebukes  their  faithlessness,  and  with  her  faith,  wisdom,  and 
brave  action  saves  all  the  people  of  Israel.320  Schiissler  Fiorenza  notes  that  anyone 
who  heard  this  story  in  the  first  century  CE  would  see  a  mirror  image  of  their 
situation  under  Roman  occupation.  "In  such  a  hopeless  situation  the  image  of  a 
wise  and  strong  woman  could  incite  Israel's  imagination  and  engender  hope  and 
endurance  in  the  religious-national  struggle.321 


circulated  among  women  around  the  first  century  ?  We  do  not  have  any  extant  textual 
evidence  now  to  determine  these  questions,  although  I  suspect  there  were. 
3i9  See  Elder  1994. 

320  Based  upon  the  archaeological  evidence,  Bethany  (Beth  Ananiah)  is  identified  as  the 
ancient  Ananiah  (the  merciful  god),  one  of  the  cities  which  were  leveled  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (L.  J.  Perkins,  1992, 1.702-703).  Women  in  Bethany  might  have 
especially  loved  the  re-telling  of  Judith's  story. 

321  1983,  p.  1 18.  In  connection  to  Judith's  story,  I  want  to  point  to  a  song  in  the  New 
Testament,  put  on  a  woman's  lips:  Maxy"  s  Magnificat  (Lk  1 :46-55).  After  the  Jewish  war 
of  66-70  CE  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Roman  coins  called  Judaea  Capta  were 
issued.  They  depict  Judaea  as  a  figure  of  a  woman  in  mourning  under  a  palm  tree  and 
sometimes  there  is  a  figure  of  a  Roman  standing  in  the  pose  of  a  conqueror.  (Schottroff 
1995,  p.  190-191).  In  a  conquered  land,  a  woman's  daily  life  often  symbolizes  the 
conquered  people's  suffering.  At  the  same  time,  women's  strength  and  resourcefulness  in 
such  a  situation  often  sustain  people's  hope.  Mary' s Magnifi cat  as  well  as  Judith's  story 
might  reflect  such  reality  of  Jewish  women  and  their  people  in  the  first  century. 
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III.4.4.  Birth  of  Popular  Literature 

Greco-Roman  Novels 

The  Greco-Roman  age  with  its  universal  use  of  the  common  language 
Koine  (common  Greek)  among  people  from  diverse  ethnic  backgrounds, 
accompanied  by  advanced  road  construction,  contributed  to  the  birth  of  popular 
literature.  In  ancient  times,  however,  mass-production  by  printing  machine  was  not 
possible  and  the  literacy  late  remained  around  3  %  of  the  population.322  Then,  how 
can  we  define  "popular"  literature?  Mary  Ann  Tolbert  suggests  that  it  was 
literature,  "composed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  accessible  to  a  wide  spectrum  of 
society,  both  literate  and  illiterate."323  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  those 
stories  of  popular  literature  were  read:  most  probably  they  were  read  aloud/heard, 
and  retold.  Re-telling  of  these  stories  was  often  performed  in  a  theatrical  manner 
not  only  at  theaters  and  elite  male  symposia  but  also  on  the  street,  at  cheap  public 


322  Dewey  1995,  p. 3 9  and  the  literature  cited  there. 

323  It  is  distinguishable  both  from  elite  literature  that  was  composed  "by  the  canons  of  and 
for  the  approval  of  the  artistic  establishment",  and  from  folklore  that  was  "mostly  local 
and  tribal  in  compass"  (1989,p.71.  See  also  Pervo  1987,  p.  82).  It  was  just  recently, 
however,  that  ancient  popular  literature  was  "discovered"  by  scholars.  Since  a  tiny 
minority  group  of  privileged  people  were  the  preservers  of  all  the  literature  and  they  were 
educated  to  take  only  classics  seriously  and  to  despise  popular  literature,  most  of  the 
Greco-Roman  popular  literature  was  lost  from  historical  memory  (See  Schroeder  1980). 
However,  there  are  many  extant  texts  of  five  novels  from  200  BCE  to  100  CE  in  different 
geographical  areas  among  different  ethnic  groups,  attesting  the  broad  stream  of  popular 
literature,  "too  disparate  to  be  attributed  to  a  single  readership  group."  (Pervo  1987,  p. 82. 
See  also  Tolbert  1989,  p.60;  Wills  1995,  p.28).  According  to  Tolbert,  Christian  gospels 
exhibit  the  common  features  of  the  Greco-Roman  popular  literature:  written  in  unadorned 
Koine  Greek,  with  simplicity  of  style,  unpolished  rhetorical  development,  lack  of 
philosophical  pretensions,  typological  and  conventional  narration,  the  same  level  of 
required  language  competence,  and  the  use  of  codex  form  which  was  about  25%  less 
expensive  and  easier  to  carry  than  scroll  form  of  writing  material  (1989,  pp.  7 1,73). 
Indeed,  even  if  it  was  despised  by  privileged  people,  popular  literature  must  have  been  a 
perfect  medium  for  religious  propaganda  and  education  (Pervo  1987,  p. 82). 
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baths,  and  various  religious  gatherings.324  Synagogue  services  were  not  an 
exception:  biblical  stories  and  other  missionary  propagandist^  stories  were 
enacted  in  a  theatrical  manner  outside  the  synagogue  to  draw  attention  of  passers 
by  and  travelers.325 

As  classical  Greek  literature  was  used  for  school  education  and  privileged 
children  memorized  and  recited  Homer  and  some  other  classics,326  the  pattern  of 
these  hero  stories  was  appropriated  in  presenting  Greco-Roman  religious  leaders  in 
their  religious  propaganda.  The  gospels'  presentations  of  Jesus  fit  well  with  the 
Greco-Roman  hero  pattern,  and  show  a  tendency  to  enhance  the  figure  of  Jesus,  as 
an  even  greater  hero  than  any.327 

Different  from  the  classic  Greek  literature  in  which  protagonists  are  usually 
males,  in  the  Greco-Roman  popular  literature,  the  protagonists  are  often  young 
couples.  A  typical  Greek  novel  has  adventurous  travels  of  young  beautiful  male 
and  female  protagonists  with  the  general  ingredients  of  love,  separation,  violence, 
and  a  happy  ending  with  the  disclosure  of  the  true  identity  of  protagonists  and 


324  Public  bath  related  words  are  found  in  many  magical  papyri  written/used  by  ordinary 
women.  E.g.,  PSI.28.16;  PGM  II.1-64;  PGM  XII.480-495;  PGM  XXXVI.333-341;  PGM 
VII. 467-477  (Trimble  1992.  See  also  Betz  1986).  This  indicates  that  public  baths  were 
accessible  to  many  ordinary  women.  Interestingly,  in  many  magical  papyri,  persons'  names 
were  written  and  identified  in  matrilineal  way,  such  as:  "So-and-so,  daughter  of  [mother's 
name],  pray  for  ..."  (Trimble  ibid). 

325  Scobie  1979,  p.241,  251-252;  Georgi  1986,  pp.99-102. 

326  Townsent  1992, 11.312-315. 

327  Among  twenty-two  typical  incidents/elements  of  hero  pattern  which  Lord  Raglan  has 
suggested  based  upon  his  analysis  of  classical  hero  stories,  Alan  Dundes  counts  that  Jesus 
in  the  gospels  gets  17  points  (Raglan  1965,  p.  150;  Dundes  1990,  p.  191).  Then,  it  is 
understandable  that  some  scholars  see  the  images  of  most  popular  heroes  such  as 
Heracles,  Odysseus,  and/or  Moses  in  the  gospels'  presentations  of  Jesus.  Aune  1990, 

pp.  3-19.  For  retelling  of  Moses  competing  against  Greek  heroes,  see  Gager  1972,  p.77. 
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their  marriage.328  There  is  a  general  tendency  to  portray  female  protagonists  as 
more  admirable  and  faithful  than  male  protagonists,  and  some  scholars  suspect  that 
women  were  the  major  part  of  the  audience.329 

In  contrast  to  Greek  novels  in  which  a  woman  moves  from  the  dangerous 
outside  world  into  a  happy  home,  according  to  Lawrence  Wills,  popular  Jewish 
novels  present  their  female  heroes  moving  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  woman 
hero  is  called  from  private  to  public  to  perform  a  task.  She  moves  to  take  actions 
on  the  political  or  social  level,  at  the  same  time,  exhibiting  personal  piety  before 
the  god.  Her  rootedness  in  the  extended  family  relationship  is  confirmed.330 

Christian  Legends  of  Celibate  Women 

In  the  stories  of  legendary  women  in  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Apostles 
(AAA),  women  protagonists  reject  traditional  female  roles  in  the  patriarchal 
household,  choose  a  celibate  life-style,  are  denounced  by  their  lovers  and  families, 
persecuted  because  of  their  Christian  faith,  and  triumph  over  all  the  hardship.331  In 
these  stories  "Confident  and  defiant,  the  women  are  moved  neither  by  threats  of 


328  Wills  1995,  p.  15-29,  213-244;  Tolbert  1990,  pp.258-275.  Regarding  the  ancient  Greek 
popular  novels,  see  more  in  Reardon  1989,  pp.  1-16. 

329  Tolbert  1989,  p. 73. 

330  1995,  p. 240.  It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  length  difference  between  Greek  and 
Jewish  writings  of  the  Greco-Roman  times.  While  the  length  of  Greek  writings  varies  from 
15,000  -  80,000  words,  Jewish  writings  are  much  shorter  and  similar  in  length:  5,000  - 
10,000  (ibid.,  p. 29).  In  comparison  to  them,  the  New  Testament  gospels  occupy 
inbetween  lengths.  Mark  11,000  words,  John  15,000  words,  Matthew  18,000  words, 
Luke  19,000  words  (Morgenthaler  1958,  p.  166). 

331  Seven  stories  of  women  who  choose  celibate  life-styles  appear  in  the  extant  five 
earliest  AAA .  They  are  the  stories  of  Agrippina,  Nicaria,  Euphemia,  Doris,  and  Xanthippe 
(Thereto  of  Peter),  Maximilla  (The  Acts  of  Andrew),  Drusiana  (The  Acts  of  John),  Thecla 
(The  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla);  Artemilla  and  Eubula  (The  Acts  of  Paul);  the  "princess 
bride";  and  Mygdonia  and  Tenia  (The,4c7s  of  Thomas). 
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physical  punishment  nor  by  pleadings  of  love.  And  they  triumph."332  In  contrast  to 
novels  and  fairy  tales  (and  some  folklore)  in  which  women  are  invited  to  conform 
to  patriarchal  roles  and  lifestyles,  these  stories  support  women  who  reject  such 
roles  and  lifestyles,  while  not  offering  any  satisfying  roles  with  which  men  could 
identify.333  Virginia  Burrus  suggests  that  while  Greco-Roman  romantic  novels 
were  written  by  men  and  educated  women  to  conform  to  patriarchal  female  virtues 
and  households,  women-related  stories  in  the  AAA  were  originally  composed  and 
told  by  women  as  legends,  as  stories  of  historical  figures,  to  encourage  and  support 
women  who  challenged  the  patriarchal  life-styles  in  Christian  faith.334  Although  the 
AAA  were  written  in  the  second  to  third  centuries  CE,  we  may  assume  that  similar 
legends  were  orally  circulated  already  in  the  first  century.335 

Seen  in  this  context,  we  can  assume  that  in  the  Greco-Roman  age  story- 
making  and  story-telling  activities  were  quite  popular  among  women,  proposing 
very  different  life-styles  for  women,  both  by  men  and  by  women. 

III.4.5.  Observations  and  Johannine  Women 

We  have  observed  that  Jewish  women  had  a  long  history  of  speaking 
persuasively  in  the  forms  of  mother's  teaching  and  wife's  counseling. 
Furthermore,  Jewish  women  had  a  long  history  of  community  tradition  making, 


332  Burrus  1987,  p.  102. 

333  Burrus  1986,  pp.107-108. 

334  Ibid.;  1987.  So  Kraemer  1980,  pp. 298-307.  Regarding  novels  and  fairy  tales  (and  some 
folklore)  which  serve  the  patriarchal  status  quo,  see  Rowe  1979;  Jordan  &  de  Caro  1986. 

335  Dennis  MacDonald  suspects  that  the  authors  of  Christian  pastoral  epistles  knew  that 
those  women's  legends  were  circulated  among  women  and  men.  The  story  of  Thecla  was 
especially  popular  and  powerful.  In  the  story,  Thecla  was  appointed  to  be  an  apostle  by 
Paul,  experienced  fierce  persecutions,  almost  becomes  an  exemplary  martyr,  but  is 
miraculously  saved,  and  devotes  herself  to  apostleship.  So,  the  authors  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  knew  that  "there  was  no  more  effective  way  of  silencing  them  (women)  than 
writing  in  Paul's  own  name"  1983,  p. 53. 
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explicitly  stating  their  interpretation  of  political  events,  and  thus  shaping  the 
communal  historical  memory.  We  have  also  observed  that  re-visioning  of 
traditions,  not  by  discarding  or  negating,  but  by  modifying,  adding  to,  and 
recasting  the  old  versions,  to  appeal  to  and  to  re-shape  the  present  spirituality  was 
a  long  standing  Jewish  historical  heritage. 

We  have  also  observed  that  the  Greco-Roman  age  was  a  stimulating  time 
for  story  re-telling  and  making,  as  the  matrix  of  competing  political-religious 
voices.  Jewish  women  seem  to  have  had  a  variety  of  versions  of  biblical  stories  in 
which  they  remembered  their  ancestral  women's  history  in  their  own  way,  but  not 
always  in  the  way  presented  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  which  became  a  norm  later. 
Greco-Roman  and  Jewish  women,  regardless  of  whether  they  were  formally 
educated  or  not,  literate  or  illiterate,  seem  to  have  had  sufficient  repertoire  for  their 
re-telling  of  stories,  weaving  their  political  criticism  into  their  stories  in  a  skillful 
and  persuasive  manner. 

Seen  against  this  background,  it  would  seem  quite  possible  that  women  may 
have  been  the  weavers  of  the  anointing  story,  assuming  their  task  of  tradition- 
making,  shaping  how  the  historical  event  of  violent  death  (of  a  woman,  or  of 
Jesus?)  should  be  remembered  in  the  Christian  community.  We  do  not  know  when 
and  where  the  story  originated.  We  can  probably  safely  assume  that  Johannine 
women  also  knew  these  re-tellings  of  biblical  stories  or  different  versions  of  their 
stories,  and  that  they  were  also  active  participants  in  story-making  and  story- 
telling, and  that  their  story-telling  left  traces  of  them  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

As  noted  earlier,  Martha's  words  to  Jesus  show  a  formal  resemblance  to  the 
Jewish  lament.  Furthermore,  as  was  also  noted  earlier,  in  the  gospel,  women  play 
crucial  roles  at  each  crucial  point  throughout  the  gospel.  Nowhere  in  these  stories, 
are  women  presented  performing  stereotypical  female  roles  to  serve  the  patriarchal 
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household.  Can  we  not  see  the  reflections  of  Johannine  women's  tradition  weaving 
activities,  even  woven  into  the  male  oriented  edition  of  the  gospel?  Women  like 
Martha  might  have  been  responsible  for  composing  their  communal  faith 
confession,  clearly  interweaving  their  political  and  religious  resistance  in  their 
Roman  colonial  context.  Women  like  Mary  might  have  been  responsible  for 
composing  their  communal  memories  of  Jesus'  ministry  and  for  shaping  their 
communal  teaching  and  practices  of  mutual  love. 
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III. 5.  Prophecy  and  Women 

III.5.1.  Starting  Questions 

In  the  previous  section,  we  observed  that  women  were  influential  tradition 
makers  and  story-tellers,  and  that  such  activities  of  women  were  severely  and 
continuously  attacked  by  elite  males.  In  our  reading  of  the  text,  we  observed  the 
gospel's  suppression  of  the  prophetic  aspect  of  the  woman's  anointing  story,  the 
specifically  restricted  use  of  terms  related  to  prophetic  activities,  and  the  peculiar 
introduction  of  the  Spirit  Paraclete  as  the  spiritual  guide.  Were  there  "too 
powerful"  women  prophets  in  the  Johannine  communities?  In  our  reading  of  the 
text  we  also  speculated  about  Jesus'  "I  am"  sayings.  Were  there  other  prophets 
who  made  "I  am"  style  revelations?  How  does  the  historical  context  of  prophetic 
activities  look  in  the  first  century? 

In  the  following  section,  I  would  like  to  demonstrate  first  that  in  the  Greco- 
Roman  age  regional  or  ethnic  religions  spread  wide  and  this  generated  various 
competing  prophetic  movements,  in  which  Jewish  and  Christian  women  and  men 
actively  took  part  (III. 5. 2).  As  a  means  for  religious  teaching  and  propaganda, 
divine  revelation  was  often  made  in  the  "I  am"  saying  style.  These  were  relational 
expressions,  and  in  such  aretalogical  and  revelatory  "I  am"  (and  "I  do")  sayings 
the  line  between  divine  revelations  through  prophets  and  the  human  voice  of  these 
prophets  was  sometimes  obscured  (III. 5. 3).  As  was  usual  in  the  Greco-Roman 
cultural  milieu  where  the  lifetime  teaching  and  the  posthumous  teaching  of  a 
teacher  were  not  clearly  distinguished,  the  Christian  prophetic  movements  did  not 
make  any  clear  distinction  between  the  voice  of  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  voices 
of  prophets  as  the  continuing  voice  of  the  risen  Jesus  or  the  christ.  The  divine  and 
the  human  voices  merged  in  their  prophecies.  In  such  a  context,  there  seem  to  have 
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been  some  prophets  who  identified  themselves  as  Sophia's  prophets,  co- 
ministering  to  the  god  with  Jesus  (III. 5. 4).  Lastly,  I  will  show  how  this  study  helps 
us  to  understand  some  Johannine  women  and  Jesus'  "I  am"  (and  "I  do")  sayings  in 
the  gospel  (III. 5. 5). 

III.5.2.  Prophetic  Movements  in  the  First  Century  CE. 

Greco-Roman  Prophetic  Movements 

In  the  Greco-Roman  world  where  koine  Greek  became  widespread  and 
people's  mobility  was  increased  by  the  Roman  road  construction,  some  regional 
and  ethnic  religions  spread  wide.  Since  the  revelations  of  divine  figures  are  often 
made  through  the  medium  of  prophecy,  various  kinds  of  prophetic  activities  were 
performed  vigorously  as  competing  religious  propaganda.336  As  noted  earlier,  there 
were  many  Greco-Roman  gods,  both  male  and  female,  but  female  gods  out- 
numbered male.  Some  of  them  are:  Aphrodite,  Artemis,  Athena,  Demeter,  Diana, 
Eileithyia,  Hera,  Isis,  Kore,  Maat,  Pithia,  Psyche,  Roma,  and  others.337  Women 
priests/prophets  seem  to  have  been  especially  active  in  revealing  these  female 
divinities,  although  they  did  not  exclude  male  divinities.338  Valerie  Abrahamsen 
has  observed  in  the  archaeological  evidence  in  Philippi  that  worship  places  of  the 
female  god  Diana  were  established,  often  shortly  later,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
temples  of  the  male  god  Sylvanus.  She  suggests  that  this  could  represent  a  constant 
and  deliberate  attempt  by  the  women  of  Philippi  to  have  their  worship  on  their 

0Wn.  339 


336  Boring  1992,  V.496-497. 

337  Schiissler  Fiorenza  1975,  p. 28;  Kraemer  1992,  p. 81. 

338  Kraemer  ibid. 

339  Abrahamsen  1987.  Furthermore,  based  upon  the  archaeological  evidence,  she  also 
suggests  the  probability  that  some  women  who  considered  themselves  Christians  in  the 
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Jewish  people  were  not  exempted  from  participating  in  prophetic 
movements.  There  is  massive  evidence  of  first  century  Jewish  prophetic 
movements.340  The  early  Christian  movements  are  part  of  them,  and  the  earliest 
Christian  literature  identifies  Jesus  as  a  prophet.341  As  Migaku  Sato  puts  it, 
"without  this  rebirth  of  prophecy,  there  would  have  been  no  Jesus  movement,  no 
Gospels,  and  thus  no  Ch^istianity.,,342  At  the  same  time,  when  we  think  about  the 
rebirth  of  Jewish  and  Christian  prophetic  movements,  we  should  not  forget  their 
strongly  political  aspect.  Around  the  turn  of  our  common  era  was  a  time  of  re- 
visioning  the  past  for  the  transformation  of  the  present  for  many  Jews.  The 
emergence  of  the  great  Roman  Empire  and  its  ever  growing  prosperity  in  the  Pax 
Romana  (Roman  peace)  made  the  first  century  apologetic  Jewish  historian 
Josephus  think  that  if  it  were  not  the  will  of  the  god  even  the  Romans  could  not 
prosper  to  this  extent.343  If  this  was  the  interpretation  of  Josephus  and  some  others 
who  decided  to  become  supporters  of  the  Roman  conquerors  for  pragmatic 
reasons,  many  others  seem  to  have  chosen  rather  different  interpretations.  As 
mentioned  early  in  this  chapter,344  much  political  and  religious  resistance  occurred 
in  the  form  of  various  messianic  movements  with  own  their  visions  of  the  basikia 
(reign  of  the  god).  Popular  Jewish  prophetic  movements,  with  their  own  visions  of 
the  basileia,  parallel  to  these  messianic  movements.  Josephus  has  left  a  very 


early  centuries  in  Philippi  would  not  see  any  conflict  in  participating  in  other  religious 
practices  (or  syncretistic  activities),  "as  many  Christians  did  throughout  the  Empire  for 
centuries."  She  poses  a  question  whether  we  should  regard  this  Philippian  Christianity  as 
the  deviant  or  as  one  common  example  of  the  diversity  of  early  Christianity,  ibid.,  p. 22,30. 
Regarding  such  a  diversity,  see  further  in  III. 6. 3. 

340  Boring  1992,  V.497-498;  See  also  Horsley  1992,  IV.796-797;  Levine  1994,  107. 
mi  Aunel983,  p.  187. 

342  Sato  1988,  p.411,  quoted  from  Boring  1991,  p.17.  See  also  Schussler  Fiorenza  1983, 
p.296. 

343  Jewish  Wary.  14.368. 

344  See  III.  1.2. 
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hostile  record  of  these  Jewish  prophets.  According  to  him,  these  prophets  are 
"fostering  revolutionary  changes"  and  are  "deceivers  and  impostors,  under  the 
pretense  of  divine  inspiration  ...  [who]  persuaded  the  masses  to  act  like  madmen." 
Josephus  nevertheless  used  exactly  the  same  terms  he  used  for  the  Exodus  account 
of  the  "signs  and  miracles"  of  deliverance.345  So,  as  Richard  Horsley  rephrases 
Josephus'  above  statements,  "these  prophets,  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  inspired 
their  followers  with  the  conviction  that  they  were  called  to  participate  in  God's 
imminent  liberating  action."346 

Jewish  and  Christian  Women  Prophets 

When  it  comes  to  historical  Jewish  women  figures,  however,  we  do  not 
have  much  literary  evidence.  The  New  Testament  mentions  a  few  Jewish  and 
Christian  women  prophets:  the  widow  Anna  who  stayed  in  the  temple  (Lk  2:36), 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  (Lk  1:39-55),  Philip's  four  daughters  (Acts  21:9),  and  a 
woman  referred  to  as  Jezebel  in  the  church  of  Thyatira  (Rev  2:20-23). 
Unfortunately  the  New  Testament  does  not  tell  us  very  much  about  these  women 
prophets.  According  to  Eusebius,  however,  Philip's  daughters  were  so  famous,  that 
the  churches  of  the  province  of  Asia  Minor  even  derived  their  apostolic  origin 
from  them.347  Furthermore,  feminist  critical  rhetorical  analyses  of  biblical  texts 
have  reconstructed  some  historical  figures  of  women  prophets. 

In  her  book,  The  Corinthian  Women  Prophets  ( 1 990),  Antoinette  Wire  has 
critically  analyzed  Paul's  rhetoric  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  and 
reconstructed  the  historical  figures  of  powerful  women  prophets  in  the  church. 
According  to  Wire,  most  of  the  Corinthian  women  prophets  came  from  a  lower 


345  Jewish  War  2.13 .4.259. 

346  Horsley  1992,  IV.  796. 

347  Ecclesial  History  III.39.7-17;  quoted  from  Schussler  Fiorenza  1983,  p. 299. 
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social  status.  They  understood  their  new  identity  in  the  community  as  putting  on 
christ,  who  is  the  human  image  of  the  god  and  is  not  "male  and  female."  These 
women  considered  themselves  "already  filled,  already  rich,  already  ruling"  ( 1  Cor 
4:8)  and  were  "eager  for  manifestation  of  the  Spirit"  (1  Cor  14:1,12,39).^  Paul 
had  a  different  opinion,  and  he  attempted  to  persuade  them  in  his  letters,  although 
his  repeated  arguments  might  imply  that  he  was  not  so  successful. 

Schussler  Fiorenza's  critical  rhetorical  analysis  of  Revelation  has 
reconstructed  the  historical  figure  of  the  prophet  whom  the  author  of  Revelation 
called  Jezebel.349  In  the  church  of  Thyatira,  eating  sacrificial  meat  was  a  lively 
issue.  In  their  social  context,  participation  in  eating  meat  that  was  used  as 
sacrificial  offerings  in  the  Roman  imperial  worship,  was  an  important  occasion  to 
get  to  know  neighboring  citizens  and  make  and  maintain  trade  connections.  For 
poor  people,  it  was  a  survival  issue  not  only  because  of  their  poor  diet  but  also  as  a 
means  of  finding  job  opportunities.  This  woman  prophet  and  her  group  seem  to 
have  argued  for  poor  Christians  who  participated  in  eating  such  meat,  saying  that 
participation  in  such  an  everyday  part  of  the  life  of  Greco-Roman  society  would  be 
harmless  for  spirit-filled  Christians.  The  author  of  Revelation  had  a  different 
opinion  and  fiercely  denounced  this  woman  prophet,  naming  her  Jezebel  (2  Kgs 
9:22;  1  Kgs  18:19)  with  its  associated  pejorative  sexual  connotation.350  There  is  no 
textual  evidence,  however,  that  the  woman  prophet  and  her  group  were  persuaded 
by  the  author. 

Thus  we  have  strong  evidence  that  women  actively  participated  in  prophetic 
activities,  and  the  above  information  also  gives  us  a  glance  at  the  diversity  of 


a«  1990,  p.139-140.  See  also  Schussler  Fiorenza  1987a. 

349  Schussler  Fiorenza  1991,  p. 133-135. 

350  Regarding  Jezebel,  see  also  Yee  1992,  III.848-849. 
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theological  opinions  not  only  in  the  inter-religious  contexts  but  also  in  intra- 
religious,  or  possibly  intra-community,  contexts. 

III.5.3.  "I  am"  (and  "I  do")  Sayings  and  Women 

As  a  means  for  religious  teaching  and  propaganda,  divine  revelation  was 
often  made  in  the  "I  am"  (and  "I  do")  saying  style,  both  in  Jewish  traditions  and  in 
other  religious  traditions.  In  this  section,  I  would  like  to  look  at  some  "I  am" 
sayings  both  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  in  Greco-Roman  religious  propaganda. 

Jewish  "I  am"  (and  "I  do")  Sayings  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 

"I  am"  sayings  of  Yahweh 

In  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  revelation  of  the  god  Yahweh  is  presented  in  the 
"I  am"  (and  "I  do")  saying  style  in  the  relational  context  between  the  god  Yahweh 
and  the  people  of  god,  in  association  with  authority  and  the  promise  of  salvation. 
That  the  revelational  language  is  relational,  defining  a  relationship  between  the 
people  and  their  the  god,  rather  than  objective,  defining  an  abstract,  general,  or 
logical  characteristics  of  the  divine,  is  made  very  clear  in  the  frequent  use  of  the 
personal  pronouns  /  and  you.  For  example: 

"I  am  Yahweh  your  the  god  who  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the 
house  of  bondage"  (Deut.  5:6). 

"And  now  says  Yahweh  the  god  who  made  you  ...  I  have  called  you  (by)  your 
name.  ...  For  I  am  Yahweh,  your  the  god,  the  holy  one  of  Israel,  your  savior"  (Is 
43:1,3).351 


351  This  part  of  Isaiah  was  probably  written  in  6th  century  BCE.  The  New  Jerusalem 
Bible  1990,  p.879.  "Yahweh"  is  translated  as  "the  lord"  (kyrios)  in  the  LXX. 
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In  the  Hebrew  Bible,  there  also  are  revelations  of  Sophia,  the  Jewish  divine 
female  figure,  in  the  "I  am"  (and  "I  do")  sayings  style.352  Again,  the  revelation  is 
made  in  relational  language  between  the  god  Sophia  and  her  children,  in 
association  with  authority  and  well-being.  For  example,  some  of  them  read: 

"Behold,  I  will  bring  forth  to  you  the  utterance  of  my  breath,  and  I  will  instruct  you 
in  my  speech"  (Prov.  1 :23) 

"From  eternity,  in  the  beginning,  [the  creator  of  all  things]  created  me,  and  for 
eternity  I  shall  remain.  ...  I  am  like  a  vine  putting  out  graceful  shoots,  my  blossoms 
bear  the  fruit  of  glory  and  wealth"  (Sir  24:9,17).353 

"/  am"  (and  "I  do")  Sayings  in  the  Greco-Roman  World 

In  Isis  Aretalogies 

In  the  Greco-Roman  world,  various  divine  revelations  were  also  made  in  "I 
am"  (and  "I  do")  saying  style.  The  female  god  Isis  was  extraordinarily  powerful 
among  many  gods  of  the  time  and  claimed  that  all  the  other  names  of  both  female 
and  male  gods  were  only  variant  names  of  her  own.354  In  the  Isis  aretalogy 
inscriptions,  there  are  many  revelations  of  Isis  which  were  expressed  in  the  "I  am" 
(and  "I  do")  style.355  Different  from  Yahweh's  revelation,  here  the  juxtaposition  of 
personal  pronouns  /  and  you  does  not  occur,  probably  reflecting  her  all  inclusive 


352  As  old  as  in  Job  28,  Wisdom  is  introduced  as  something  that  belongs  to  the  divine 
realm,  not  earthly.  This  part  of  Job  is  assumed  to  be  written  down  around  the  sixth  century 
BCE.  (The  New  Oxford  Annotated  Bible  1977,  p.613.)  In  Proverbs  1-9,  Wisdom  is 
personified  as  a  female  divine  figure  in  two  poems  (1:20-33;  8:1-36).  This  part  of 
Proverbs  is  assumed  to  be  written  between  the  fourth  and  third  century  BCE.  ibid.  p. 769. 

353  Sirach  was  probably  written  in  the  2nd  century  BCE.  The  New  Jerusalem  Bible  1990, 
p.808. 

354  Schussler  Fiorenza  1975,  pp. 26-7. 

355  Aretalogy  (arete= virtue,  logicr=words)  means  the  words  of  praising  the  god  or  hero. 
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universalistic  claim  of  her  authority.  Nonetheless,  the  language  is  relational  as  the 
aretalogical  faith  confession  of  her  believers.  Some  of  them  read: 

"I  am  Isis,  the  lord  (kyria/os)  of  every  land,  ... 
I  gave  and  ordained  laws  for  men,  which  no  one  is  able  to  change. 
I  am  eldest  daughter  of  Kronos.  I  am  wife  and  sister  of  King  Osiris.  ... 
I  divided  the  earth  from  the  heaven.  I  showed  the  paths  of  the  stars. 
I  ordered  the  course  of  the  sun  and  the  moon.  I  devised  business  in  the  sea. 
I  made  strong  the  right. 
I  brought  together  woman  and  man. 

I  appointed  to  women  to  bring  their  infants  to  birth  in  the  tenth  month. 
I  ordained  that  parents  should  be  loved  by  children.  ... 
I  broke  down  the  governments  of  tyrants.  ... 
I  established  penalties  for  these  who  practice  injustice. 
I  decreed  mercy  to  suppliants.  With  me  the  right  prevails.  ... 
I  set  free  these  in  bonds.  ... 
I  overcome  Fate.  ,.."356 

In  the  Thunder,  Perfect  Mind 

There  also  are  many  Jewish  and  Christian  "I  am"  (and  "I  do")  sayings  in 
Greco-Roman  times.  Sophia's  revelation  in  the  "I  am"  (and  "I  do")  sayings 
appears  in  several  Jewish  writings,  outside  the  Hebrew  Bible.357  Among  them, 


356  Kraemer  1988,  p.368-370.  See  also  Arthur  1984,  pp.161-162;  Boring  et  al  1995, 
pp.242-243,272-275. 

357  They  are  found  in  the  Nag  Hammadi  Library.  It  is  a  corpus  of  fourth  century  Coptic 
papyrus  manuscripts,  found  in  1945  near  the  town  of  Nag  Hammadi  in  Egypt.  The  library 
consists  mostly  of  various  Jewish/Christian  documents  together  with  other  philosophical 
writings  (See  Robinson  1988,  p.ix).  Sophia's  "I  am"  (and  "I  do")  sayings  appear  in 
Apocryphon  of  John,  Egyptians,  Three  Steles  o/Seth,  Allogenes,  Trimorphic  Protennoia, 
The  Thunder  (see  Arthur  1984,  p.  165).  The  Jewish  and  Christian  writings  in  this  library 
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those  in  the  Thunder,  Perfect  Mind  deserve  our  attention  in  connection  with  first 
century  Jewish  women's  prophetic  activities  and  their  divine  visions. 

According  to  Gilles  Quispel,  the  book  was  probably  written  in  the  first 
century  BCE,  and  the  "I  am"  sayings  in  the  Thunder  are  "survivals  of  very  old 
views  that  were  suppressed  and  help  us  to  recover  unknown  and  forgotten  aspects 
of  Judaism."358 

A  striking  feature  of  the  Thunder  is  the  repetitious  "I  am"  sayings  with 
antithetical  paradoxical  predicates.  These  sayings  are  uttered  by  a  female  divine 
figure  who  proclaims  "I  am  the  wisdom  [of  the]  Greeks  and  the  knowledge  of  [the] 
barbarians."  Her  "I  am"  sayings  are  voiced  also  in  the  relational  language  in  which 
she  invites  all  walks  of  women  and  men  to  encounter  her.  They  start  like  this: 
"I  am  the  first  and  the  last. 

I  am  she  who  is  honored  and  she  who  is  disgraced. 

I  am  the  harlot  and  the  holy  one. 

I  am  the  woman  and  the  maiden. 

I  am  <the  mother>  and  the  daughter.  ... 

I  am  the  barren  one  and  many  are  her  children.  ... 

I  am  the  solace  of  my  labor  pains.  ... 

I  am  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom. 

The  one  who  begot  me  is  my  husband,  and 

I  am  the  mother  of  my  father, 


are  commonly  called  gnostic.  However,  Jorunn  Buckley  suggests,  and  I  agree,  that  we 
should  pay  more  cautious  attention  to  discovering  diverse  ancient  thoughts  before  labeling 
them  as  orthodox,  gnostic,  etc.  1980,  pp. 259-269. 

^  Gilles  Quispel  1975,  pp.82-94,  quoted  from  Arthur  1984,  p.  157,  162.  The  book  was 
found  in  the  Nag  Hammadi  Library.  Scholars'  opinions  vary  regarding  the  date  of  this 
literature:  from  the  first  century  BCE  to  the  fourth  century  CE.  Buckley  1992,  VI. 546. 
Given  the  oral  cultural  context,  we  may  assume  that  the  "I  am"  sayings  in  the  Thunder 
were  orally  known  before  they  were  written. 
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And  the  sister  of  my  husband,  and  he  is  my  offspring.  ... 

I  am  the  silence  which  is  unattainable  ... 

I  am  she  who  is  called  Law  and  you  have  called  me  Lawlessness.  ... 

I  am  unlearned,  and  they  learn  from  me.  ... 

I  am  the  audibleness  which  everyone  receives  and  the  word  which  cannot  be 

understood. 

I  am  a  mute  unable  to  speak,  and  great  is  the  quantity  of  my  words. 

Hear  me  gently  and  learn  about  me  rigorously.  ...  "359 

Here  we  can  see  that  there  are  numerous  similarities  as  well  as  contrasts 
between  the  "I  am"  sayings  in  the  Thunder  and  Isis  aretalogies.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  "I  am"  revelation  of  Isis  syncretistically  and  inclusively  appropriates  and 
attributes  all  the  attractive  and  good  things  to  her.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "I  am" 
revelation  of  the  Thunder  has  both  good  and  bad  things  attributed  to  her  in  the 
antithetical  paradoxical  juxtaposition.  It  seems  that  in  competing  with  the  all- 
inclusive  universality  of  Isis,  the  Thunder's  "I  am"  sayings  intend  to  express  the 
transcendence  of  its  female  divine.360  By  attributing  both  good  and  bad  things  as 
well  as  the  male  and  the  female  to  one  female  deity,  it  transcends  or  ignores  the 
dualistic  patriarchal  values  of  good/bad  and  masculine/feminine.  By  including  the 
conflicting,  though  sometimes  overlapping,  roles  of  women  in  the  patriarchal 
society,  these  "I  am"  sayings  open  "new  possibilities  for  the  critique  and  re- 
interpretation  of  such  polarities,  the  identities  they  shape,  and  the  values  they 
ascribe  to  the  female  gender.36*  Furthermore,  Thunder's  "I  am"  sayings  place  both 


359  Arthur  1984,  p.218-225.  See  also  Kraemer  1988,  p.371-377. 

360  So  MacRae  1970,  p.  133.  He  also  thinks  that  while  the  Fourth  Gospel  does  not  use 
this  paradoxical  form  in  the  "I  am"  revelations  of  John's  Jesus,  the  gospel  as  a  whole  also 
aims  at  presenting  the  character  Jesus  as  a  figure  of  transcendence .  ibid. 

36i  McGuire  1994,  p.43. 
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the  experience  of  women's  pains  (of  childbirth  and  infertility)  and  the  power  to 
comfort  these  pains  within  her  identity  (lines  6-7).  At  the  same  time,  by 
paradoxically  mixing  gender  and  kinship  relations,  the  sayings  undermine 
patriarchal  stratifications  (lines  8-1 l).362  As  Anne  McGuire  notes,  recitations  of  the 
"I  am"  revelations  of  the  Thunder  may  have  had  the  effect  of  imaging  both  the 
divine  and  the  self  in  a  very  different  way  from  the  way  these  are  imaged  in  the 
world  of  patriarchal  values.363  If  the  "I  am"  sayings  of  the  Thunder  were  survivals 
of  some  very  old  Jewish  views  of  the  divine,  as  Quispel  and  Arthur  suppose,  they 
seem  to  present  some  female  images  of  their  god  not  only  as  competing  with  very 
attractive  Greco-Roman  female  gods  but  also  as  subversive  imagination  in  the 
midst  of  more  patriarchally  oriented  divine  language  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.364 

In  The  Odes  of  Solomon 

"I  am"  (and  "I  do")  sayings  in  the  Odes  of  Solomon  provide  other 
information  regarding  the  first  century  Jewish  and  Christian  women's  prophetic 
activities  and  their  divine  visions.  This  book  is  from  the  first  century  CE 
apocryphal  literature,  J.  H.  Charlesworth  thinks  that  this  document  is  "a  very  early 
Christian  hymn."365  In  this  poem,  the  odist  freely  switches  back  and  forth  in 


362  Ibid,  p.44-45. 

363  Ibid.  p. 50. 

364  There  is  another  text  of  which  "I  am"  sayings  of  a  female  divine  figure  have 
contrasting  and  antithetical  predicates  and  show  striking  parallels  with  those  in  the 
Thunder.  The  is  the  "Book  of  Dinanukht"  in  the  Right  Ginza,  found  also  in  the  Nag 
Hammadi  Library.  See  Buckley  1980,  p. 259-269. 

365  He  points  to  some  features  of  this  poem,  the  joyous  tone  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
advent  of  the  messiah  and  for  the  present  experience  of  eternal  life,  the  portrayal  of 
gentiles  in  unattractive  terms,  and  the  appearance  of  a  rich  but  not  so  sophisticated  "word" 
christology.  1992,  VI.  1 14.  Many  scholars  agree  that  the  Odes  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  are 
related,  and  some  scholars  have  pointed  to  the  extreme  importance  of  the  Odes  for 
studying  the  origins  of  the  writings  in  the  New  Testament  (ibid.).  See  also  J.  H. 
Charlesworth  1985,  p.725-771;  Sparks  1984,  p.683-731. 
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speaking  as  himself  and  as  the  christ  in  "I  am  "  (and  "I  do")  sayings.  While  all  the 
prophets  understood  themselves  as  "mouthpieces  of  the  god"  and  could  speak  in 
the  first  person  singular  /,  as  uttering  divine  revelation  in  the  direct  voice,366  we 
know  from  the  Hebrew  Bible,  they  made  a  clear  distinction  between  their  own 
voices  and  divine  utterance,  by  some  introductory  phrases  such  as  "thus  says  the 
lord."  In  the  Odes  of  Solomon,  however,  there  is  no  literary  mark  or  explanation 
for  the  places  where  he  switches  his  speech  from  of  his  own  human  voice  speaking 
as  a  prophet,  to  that  of  the  Christ's  divine  voice  spoken  through  the  prophet,  and 
where  he  switches  back  to  his  own  voice  as  the  speaker.  Furthermore,  the  odist 
seems  to  feel  free  also  to  imagine  the  christ  and  the  god  in  both  male  and  female 
images.  The  revelation  is  made  also  in  a  relational  context,  and  some  passages 
read: 

Odes  17.  [as  odist]567  (1)  Then  I  was  crowned  by  my  God  and  my  crown  is  living. 

(2)  And  I  was  justified  by  my  Lord,  for  my  salvation  is  incorruptible.  ...  (5)  And  the 

thought  of  truth  led  me,  and  I  went  after  it  and  did  not  err. 

[as  christ]  (6)  And  all  who  saw  me  were  amazed,  and  I  seemed  to  them  like  a 

stranger.  (7)  And  he  who  knew  and  exalted  me  is  the  Most  High  in  all  his  perfection. 

Odes  36.  [as  odist]  (1)1  rested  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  she  raised  me  up  to 
heaven;  (2) ...  where  I  continued  praising  (him/her)  by  the  composition  of  his  odes. 
[as  christ]  (3)  The  Spirit  brought  me  forth  before  the  Lord's  face,  and  because  I  was 
the  Son  of  Man,  I  was  named  the  Light,  the  Son  of  God  ...  (5)  For  according  to  the 


366  Schussler  Fiorenza  1983,  p.296. 

367  In  his  translation  of  the  Odes  of  Solomon,  James  H.  Charlesworth  made  notes  as  to 
where  the  "odist"  is  speaking  and  where  the  "christ"  is  speaking.  I  follow  his  notes  in  the 
following  quotations.  Without  such  notes,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  where 
the  odist  speaks  as  christ,  not  as  himself. 
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greatness  of  the  Most  High,  so  she  made  me;  and  according  to  his  newness  he 

renewed  me.  ...368 

[Italics  are  mine  to  show  where  female  pronouns  are  used  for  the  divine.] 


In  the  New  Testament 

In  the  New  Testament,  in  addition  to  the  Fourth  Gospel ,  the  "I  am"  (and  "I 
do")  sayings  appear  in  the  Revelation.  The  author  gives  the  divine  revelations  to 
seven  churches  in  "I  am"  (and  "I  do")  saying  style  (2:2,9,13,19;  3:1,8,15  etc.).  For 
example,  "I  know  your  works,  your  toil  and  your  patient  endurance  ..."  (Rev  2:2); 
"To  the  one  who  conquers  I  will  give  some  of  the  hidden  manna  ..."  (Rev  2:2). 
Here  we  see  again  that  the  language  is  relational. 

In  Summary 

What  insights  do  we  gain  from  these  "I  am"  (and  "I  do")  saying  style 
aretalogies  and  revelations?  My  observations  are:  (1)  the  "I  am"  saying  style  was 
used  by  prophets  of  more  than  one  religion  as  both  divine  revelation  and  aretalogy, 
(2)  in  the  same  "I  am"  saying  style  speech,  a  prophet  sometimes  switches  back  and 
forth  between  speaking  as  divine  and  as  human,  (3)  in  the  context  of  Christian 
prophecy,  both  the  christ  and  the  god  were  sometimes  imaged  in  both  male  and 
female  figures  and  metaphors;  and  (4)  the  "I  am"  sayings  are  made  in  a  relational 
context.  That  is,  "I  am"  saying  revelations  are  made  as  relational  and  confessional 
expressions,  but  not  as  absolute  or  objective  logical  statements. 


368  Charlesworth  1985, 11.750-751,  765-766.  Similarly,  in  Odes  19,  the  odist  presents  the 
christ  and  the  god  in  the  imagery  of  lactation.  The  odist  uses  the  phrases  such  as  "his 
(Christ's)  breasts  were  full"  (19:3)  and  "the  milk  of  the  two  breasts  of  the  Father"  (19:4). 
ibid.,  11.751-753. 
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III.5.4.  Merging  Voices  &  Contained  Voices 

In  Greco-Roman  times,  in  writing  biographical  and  historical  works,  it  was 
the  standard  practice  to  compose  appropriate  speeches  and  place  them  in  the 
mouth  of  the  protagonist.  At  school,  privileged  students  learned  classic  literature 
and  rhetoric  by  memorizing  the  material,  and  in  advanced  education,  they  learned 
composition  by  imitating  the  rhetoric  of  classical  speeches.  While  only  a  tiny 
minority  of  elite  males  received  such  high  education,  there  were  many  social 
occasions  for  ordinary  people  to  learn  rhetoric  of  the  time  by  hearing  it.369  Thus  for 
all  classes  of  people,  composition  by  imitation  was  a  customary  way  of  making 
speeches  and  stories.  And  no  clear  differentiation  was  made  between  the  life-time 
sayings  of  the  historical  teachers  or  philosophers  and  the  posthumous  sayings 
which  were  composed  by  students  or  delivered  through  someone's  dream  or 
seances  (meetings  with  the  spirit  of  the  dead).370 

In  accord  with  the  accepted  practice  of  the  time,  early  Christians  did  not 
hesitate  to  modify  and  expand  the  tradition  of  Jesus'  sayings,  in  order  that  the 
protagonist  Jesus  in  their  narratives  would  be  presented  in  more  appealing  ways  to 


*>9  Townsend  1992, 11.312-317. 

370  Posthumous  sayings  could  be  included  in  the  body  of  those  teachers'  sayings  and 
received  the  same  authority  (Aune  1983,  p. 235-236;  Boring  1991,  p. 39,43).  Both  Aune 
and  Boring  argue  that  the  phenomenon,  in  which  the  posthumous  sayings  of  people  other 
than  Jesus  could  receive  the  same  authority  as  the  historical  teachers'  life-time  sayings, 
should  not  be  equated  with  that  of  Christian  prophecy.  According  to  them,  the  former  is 
the  message  received  from  the  dead,  while  the  latter  is  understood  as  the  immediately 
inspired  message  received  from  the  risen  Jesus  in  connection  with  the  community.  It  seems 
irrelevant  to  me,  however,  to  make  a  clear  distinctive  difference  between  Christian 
prophecy  and  others.  There  were  many  living  divine-humans  (miracle  workers, 
philosophers,  and  kings  alike)  and  many  were  considered  to  have  entered  into  the  divine 
realm  after  death.  Furthermore,  posthumous  philosophers'  messages  were  also  delivered 
to  be  heard  in  their  philosophical  communities  (schools).  Christians  are  not  unique  in 
claiming  the  immediately  received  messages  from  the  divine  for  their  communities. 
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their  audiences  in  their  own  contexts.371  In  such  practices,  they  used  the  name 
Jesus  and  the  later  christological  titles  such  as  "christ"  or  "lord"  in  referring  both 
to  the  historical  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  to  the  risen  Jesus  of  their  faith. 
Accordingly,  the  phrases  like  "sayings  of  Jesus"  and  "words  of  the  lord"  were 
ambiguous  from  the  beginning.372 

Seen  against  such  a  background  and  given  studies  in  the  New  Testament 
such  as  Aiine' s  and  Boring's,373  it  seems  indisputable  that  some  Christian  prophets 
delivered  their  prophetic  speeches  as  the  "sayings  of  Jesus."  Since  the  early 
Christians  identified  themselves  as  new  creations,  putting  on  the  christ  at  their 
baptism,374  it  would  be  quite  understandable  that  some  prophets  delivered  their 
prophecy  as  the  revelation  of  the  christ.  Furthermore,  if  a  male  odist  freely 
imagined  the  christ  and  the  god  in  female  imageries  and  revealed  them  in  "I  am" 
sayings,  female  prophets  would  surely  have  felt  comfortable  in  doing  so. 
Therefore,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  prophetic  voices  of  women 
prophets  in  their  communities  were  heard  as  the  sayings  and  teaching  of  the 
historical  Jesus,  or  as  the  voice  of  the  risen  Jesus,  or  as  the  messages  of  the  christ. 
Since  the  female  divine  Sophia  imagery  was  very  strong  in  Greco-Roman  times,  it 
seems  also  possible  that  many  Christian  prophets  identified  themselves  as 
prophets,  messengers,  or  children  of  Sophia,  just  as  their  ancestors  interpreted 
their  prophets  to  be. 

It  is  then  possible  that  some  of  voices  of  women  prophets  were  interwoven 
into  part  of  the  gospels  as  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  the  words  of  the  lord,  or  the  voice 


371  Boring  1991,  p. 43. 

372  Ibid.,  p.16;  D'Angelo  1992a,  p.l  14. 

373  Aune  1983;  Boring  1991. 

374  Schussler  Fiorenza  1983,  pp.208-218;  1987;  Wire  1990,  p.  139-140. 
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of  the  christ.375  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  have  to  think  that  it  is  possible  that 
many  of  women  prophets'  voices  were  also  attributed  to  other  males.  Furthermore, 
it  is  very  likely  that  most  of  the  liberating  women  prophets'  voices  were 
marginalized  and  excluded,  while  more  male-centered  voices  were  incorporated,  in 
the  redaction  processes  of  the  present  gospels.  This  does  not  mean,  however  again, 
that  different  messages  of  women  prophets  were  marginal  in  their  first  century 
communities  in  the  oral  culture.  Rather,  since  the  author  of  Revelation  so  fiercely 
denounced  the  woman  prophet  in  Thyatira,  and  as  Paul  repeatedly  tried  to 
persuade  women  prophets  in  Corinth,  women  prophets'  messages,  slightly  or  very 
different  from  those  written  in  the  New  Testament,  may  well  have  been  vigorously 
delivered  and  strongly  supported  by  women,  and  perhaps  also  by  men,  in  their 
own  communities.376 

III.5.5.  Observations  and  Johannine  Women 

We  have  observed  that,  in  the  Greco-Roman  age,  there  were  various  and 
vigorous  prophetic  movements  in  which  women  were  active  participants  both  in 
Jewish  and  Christian  and  in  other  religious  groups.  In  their  prophecies,  religious 
claims  were  sometimes  articulated  in  the  "I  am"  (and  "I  do")  saying  style  as  divine 


375  So  Boring  1991,  p.  122. 

376  Regarding  the  relation  between  oral  and  written  stories/messages,  one  comment  is 
necessary  here.  At  first,  the  appearance  of  written  texts  probably  did  not  have  a  big 
influence  on  most  people.  Texts  were  read  aloud  in  the  same  way  as  oral  stories  were  told 
from  memory.  Various  stories  as  well  as  various  versions  of  a  story  abounded,  and  the 
oral  story-telling  world  allowed  ordinary  poor  women  (most  of  whom  were  illiterate)  to 
share  and  spread  their  versions  of  story-telling.  Gradually,  probably  from  the  second 
century,  the  written  versions  of  the  stories/messages  gained  more  authority,  especially  as 
they  were  told  by  authoritative  apostles'  names  to  whom  those  texts  were  attributed.  At 
the  same  time,  as  manuscript  copies  were  promulgated  by  scribal  activities,  written 
versions  were  more  widely  distributed  and  became  more  influential.  Thus  ordinary 
women's  versions  (voices)  were  gradually  marginalized,  probably  from  the  second 
century,  but  not  yet  in  the  first  century.  See  Dewey  1995;  1996. 
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revelations  and  as  aretalogies,  as  a  means  of  religious  propaganda  and  teaching.  As 
long  as  the  "I  am"  sayings  were  relational  expressions,  made  either  by  the  divine 
to  her/his  believers  or  by  prophets  for  their  divinities,  the  religious  claims  stated  in 
the  "I  am"  sayings  should  be  interpreted  with  such  relational  confessional 
significance,  not  as  absolute,  objective,  or  logical  statements. 

Among  many  such  "I  am"  sayings,  the  paradoxical  "I  am"  sayings  of  the 
female  divine  in  the  Thunder  are  possibly  suppressed  Jewish  revelation  language, 
which  is  almost  totally  lost  in  the  patriarchal  divine  language  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
The  Thunder's  "I  am"  sayings  witness  a  competitive  and  subversive  imagination  of 
the  Jewish  divine  with  some  expression  appealing  specifically  to  women's 
experience. 

In  accord  with  the  cultural  milieu  of  the  time,  early  Christians  felt  free  to 
modify  and  expand  the  traditions  of  Jesus'  sayings,  and  accordingly  did  not 
differentiate  between  "I  am"  sayings  of  the  historical  Jesus  and  those  of  prophets, 
which  were  understood  as  immediately  inspired  from  the  risen  Jesus  or  the  christ. 
Some  prophets  may  well  have  been  prophesying,  freely  switching  back  and  forth 
between  the  voice  of  the  christ  and  their  own  voice.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
prophets,  who  identified  themselves  as  Sophia's  children  and  as  the  new  creation, 
putting  on  the  christ  here  and  now,  might  have  perceived  their  prophetic  activities 
as  being  in  equal  standing  with  their  teacher,  the  historical  Jesus. 

We  have  also  observed  that  some  prophetic  speeches  may  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  sayings  and  teachings  of  Jesus  in  the  gospels.  While  it  is 
possible  that  some  voices  of  women  prophets  were  thus  interwoven  as  part  of  the 
gospels,  most  of  the  messages  of  women  prophets  were  probably  marginalized  and 
excluded  in  the  patriarchal  redaction  processes  of  the  canonical  gospels. 
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Based  upon  all  of  the  above  observations,  what  might  we  say  about 
Johannine  women?  In  the  text,  Mary's  foot  anointing  is  followed  by  Jesus'  foot 
washing.  That  is,  Mary's  ministerial  performance  is  followed  by  Jesus  as  the 
practice  of  model  discipleship  in  their  communities.  This  shows  that  even  in  the 
kyriocentric  mind-set,  the  communities  still  had  enough  flexible  imagination  to  see 
Jesus  learning  from  and  following  a  woman  disciple's  practice.  Therefore,  it 
should  not  be  so  surprising  if  some  women  thought  of  themselves  as  working  in 
co-ministry  with  Jesus.  Given  the  pervasive  imagery  of  female  gods  in  Greco- 
Roman  world,  in  which  the  Jewish  female  divine  image  was  fully  developed,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  many  of  the  women  prophets,  including  some  Johannine 
women  prophets,  identified  themselves  as  Sophia's  prophets,  co-workers  with 
Jesus,  their  teacher  and  friend. 

Some  scholars  consider  that  the  Johannine  community  contained  a 
significant  group  of  prophets  among  its  leaders.377  Bruce  Woll  suggests  that  there 
may  have  been  some  leaders  who  considered  themselves  on  a  par  with  Jesus  and 
that  the  purpose  of  the  gospel's  peculiar  introduction  of  the  Spirit  Paraclete  is  to 
subordinate  the  community  leadership  to  Jesus,  as  he  is  interpreted  by  the 
authors.378  Furthermore,  Boring  suggests  that  the  purpose  in  the  writing  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  to  "contain"  the  continuing  voices  of  the  risen  Jesus  in  the  narrative, 
keeping  them  from  floating  freely  further.379  If  the  authors  were  attempting  to 
"contain"  only  certain  selected  voices,380  while  disqualifying  all  the  other  different 
prophetic  voices  and  their  further  development,  this  seems  to  offer  an  explanation 


377  Boring,  agreeing  with  B.  H.  Streeter,  Hans  Windisch,  David  Aune,  Moody  Smith. 
1991,  p.77. 

378  1981,  pp. 9 1,95.  Alan  Culpepper  says  that  Jesus'  speech  is  "contaminated"  by  authorial 
speech  pattern.  1983,  p. 40. 

379  1991,p.267. 

380  Ibid.,  p.39. 
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for  our  previous  observations:  (1)  for  the  veiy  specific  limited  presentation  of 
prophets  in  the  gospel,  (2)  for  the  gospel's  presentation  of  Jesus  as  Sophia  herself, 
not  as  one  of  Sophia's  prophets,381  and  (3)  for  the  authors'  peculiar  introduction  of 
the  Spirit  Paraclete  as  the  only  guide  for  true  spiritual  activities,  pointing  only  to 
Jesus  and  subordinating  all  to  him.  In  the  redaction  processes  of  the  gospel,  most 
of  the  prophetic  voices  of  women  as  well  as  those  of  men  must  have  been 
marginalized  and  lost.  Some  of  the  fragments  of  their  messages  which  were  too 
well  grounded  in  the  communities  to  be  totally  rejected,  however,  may  be 
embedded  in  an  obscured  way  in  the  gospel.  Some  of  the  prophetic  revelational  "I 
am"  sayings  of  the  character  Jesus,  or  some  of  his  farewell  discourses  (chs.  14-17) 
may  derive  originally  from  these  women's  prophetic  voices.382 

As  we  look  at  seven  representative  "I  am"  sayings  put  in  Jesus'  mouth  in 
this  gospel,  we  do  not  see  any  specifically  gender-experience  related  predicates. 
They  are  the  bread  (6:35,41,48,51),  the  light  (8:12,  9:5),  the  door  (10:7,9),  the 
shepherd  (10: 1 1, 14),  the  resurrection  and  the  life  (1 1:25);  the  way,  the  truth  and 
the  life  (14:6),  the  vine  (15:1,5).  All  are  metaphors  that  are  familiar  to  Palestinian 
agrarian  life  and  Jewish  religious  experiences,  probably  reflecting  the 
communities'  social  location  and  the  daily  experiences  of  both  women  and  men.383 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  that  the  Johannine  women  had  more  "I  am"  sayings 
that  are  specifically  attuned  to  women's  experiences  and  subversive  to  patriarchal 
religious  imagination,  and  which  are  not  included  in  the  present  gospel. 


38i  Regarding  the  gospel's  presentation  of  Jesus  as  Sophia  herself,  see  e.g.,  M.  Scott 

1992,  pp.28,173-174;  Evans  1993,  p.198. 

aw  Boring  1991,  p.  122. 

383  Regarding  the  list  of  predicates  of  "I  am"  sayings  in  the  gospel,  see  Schnackenburg 

1990,  11.79-80. 
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As  we  have  observed  in  our  historical  exploration,  "I  am"  revelations  were 
made  as  relational  and  confessional  expressions,  rather  than  as  objective  logical 
statements.  Seen  against  this  background,  phrases  like  "I  am  the  bread"  or  "I  am 
the  way"  seem  to  be  interpreted  as  faith  confessions,  but  not  as  exclusive 
absolutist  or  objective  logical  statements  about  truth.  The  lack  of  the  juxtaposition 
of  personal  pronouns  /  and  you,  seen  in  Yahweh's  revelations,  may  be  understood 
in  the  first  century  context  of  competing  religious  propaganda,  where  Isis 
aretalogies  make  all-inclusive  universalistic  "I  am"  revelations,  without  such 
juxtapositions.384  Therefore,  while  it  is  possible  that  some  Johannine  women  (and 
men)  used  the  expression  in  an  exclusive  way  as  a  faith  confession,  it  is  also 
possible  that  others  used  the  phrase  without  any  exclusive  claims.385 

As  for  the  so-called  absolute  "I  am"  sayings  (without  predicates: 
8:24,28,58;  13:19),  some  scholars  interpret  that  the  predicates  (or  some  of  them) 
are  only  omitted  and  should  be  found  in  their  grammatical  contexts.386  Many 
scholars  interpret  them,  however,  in  connection  to  Yahweh's  absolute  "I  am"  (for 
eg.,  Deutro  5:6;  Isa  43: 10).387  If  some  of  the  so-called  absolute  "I  am"  sayings  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel's  Jesus  were  pronounced  in  such  a  way  as  to  evoke  Yahweh's 
revelation,  I  would  suggest  that  they  be  understood  as  Jesus'  immediately  inspired 
revelation  of  the  god,  rather  than  as  the  self-revelation  of  Jesus.  The  character 


384  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  remembered,  especially  by  native  English  speaking 
people,  that  the  article  the  in  Greek  does  not  function  in  the  same  way  as  the  English  the 
does.  For  example,  when  I  read  the  phrase  in  English,  phrases  such  as  "I  am  the  way"  and 
"I  am  the  life"  suddenly  sound  very  exclusive,  which  has  not  been  the  case  in  my 
experience  of  reading  the  same  phrases  in  Greek  or  in  Japanese. 

385  McNeil  interprets  that  the  various  statements  in  the  gospel  are  relational:  "what  they 
all  say  is  that  Jesus  is  for  the  believer  the  condition  of  eternal  life"  (emphasis  mine);  1974, 
p.273. 

386  See  e.g.  M.  Davies  1992,  pp.82-87. 

387  See  e.g.,  Schnackenburg  1990,  p. 86. 
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Jesus  in  this  gospel  ministers  and  speaks  completely  as  the  agent  of  the  god,  and  as 
a  son  works  on  behalf  of  his  father,  he  does  not  make  himself  as  equal  to  the 
god,388  and  as  we  have  observed,  this  interpretation  fits  well  with  the  first  century 
prophetic  practice. 


™  Barrett  1982,  pp.  12- 13. 
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III. 6.  Roman  Persecution  and  Women 

III.6.1.  Starting  Questions 

In  the  previous  section,  we  observed  that  women  were  active  participants  in 
prophetic  movements,  expressing  their  religious  and  political  opinions.  In  our 
reading  of  the  text,  we  observed  that  the  political  aspect  of  the  anointing  story  was 
strongly  suppressed.  We  have  also  observed  that  the  authors  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
implied  that  the  believers  were  under  death  threat  because  of  the  Jewish  authorities 
who  were  allies  to  the  Romans.  What  is  the  historical  background  of  these 
phenomena?  How  were  Johannine  women  involved  in  political  power  dynamics 
under  Roman  imperial  rule? 

In  the  following,  I  will  first  explore  the  context  of  the  Roman  political  and 
religious  oppression  (III. 6. 2).  Next,  I  will  attempt  to  look  at  the  reality  of  the 
conflict  and  dissociation  between  "Jews"  and  "Christians."  My  intention  here  is, 
by  showing  Jewish  diversity  in  the  first  century,  to  illuminate  that,  while 
difference  of  theological  opinion  was  a  big  issue  for  debates  and  conflicts  among 
various  Jews,  it  was  not  the  cause  of  the  tragic  dissociation  between  "Jews"  and 
"Christians."  It  was  rather  the  very  oppressive  Roman  political  power  that  was  the 
real  cause  (III. 6. 3).  Then,  by  introducing  some  examples,  I  would  like  to  argue  that 
women  suffered  Roman  persecution  equally  with  men,  if  not  more.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Christian  women  suffered  doubled  persecution,  not  only  by  Roman  political 
and  religious  authorities  because  of  imperial  worship  demands,  but  also  by 
increasing  patriarchalization  of  the  church  as  we  have  seen  earlier  in  this 
chapter.389  These  women's  political  struggles  were  rendered  almost  invisible 


™  III  2  3  and  III.2.4. 
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because  of  the  patriarchal  selection  and  redaction  processes  in  Christian  tradition 
(III. 6.4).  Lastly,  I  will  look  at  what  the  above  historical  exploration  will  tell  us 
about  Johannine  women  (III. 6. 5). 

II  1.6.2.  Roman  Political  and  Religious  Oppression 

Roman  Imperial  Worship 

When  we  try  to  expand  our  historical  imagination  about  the  earliest 
Christian  movements  and  their  drastic  patriarchal  transformation  from  the  second 
century  onwards,  we  cannot  overlook  the  conflict  Christians  faced  with  the  Roman 
political  and  religious  power,  and  we  should  not  forget  the  Roman  persecutions 
which  all  Christians  suffered.  How  are  we  to  see  women  in  this  context?  This  is 
the  question  we  shall  pursue  in  this  section. 

Roman  oppressive  political  power  was  a  fundamental  part  of  the  landscape 
of  Roman  colonial  villages  and  towns  in  the  first  century  CE.  For  Christians, 
however,  Roman  imperial  worship  was  one  of  the  most  serious  political  and 
religious  pressures.  In  the  first  century,  all  the  Roman  emperors  were  conceived  as 
"son  of  god."  In  Asia  Minor,  one  of  the  birth  places  of  Christian  churches,  for 
example,  the  female  god  Roma  was  worshipped  as  the  mother  god  and  her 
imperial  children,  Roman  emperors,  were  adored  and  worshipped  as  the  "son  of 
god."39° 

Augustus  (30  BCE  -  14  CE)  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not  to  be  worshipped 
as  "the  god"  during  his  life  time,  and  most  Roman  emperors  became  gods  after 
death.  Gaius  (37-41  CE)  and  Domitian  (81-96  CE),  however,  became  living  gods 
and  they  as  well  as  other  emperors  demanded  worship  as  divine  by  all  the 


390  Schussler  Fiorenza  1991,  p. 80. 
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populace  under  Roman  rule.391  In  the  middle  and  ending  decades  of  the  first 
century,  "Savior  of  the  world,"  "Lord,"  or  "Lord  and  God"  were  appropriated  by 
Nero  (54-68  CE),  Vespasian  (69-79  CE),  Titus  (79-81  CE),  and  Domitian  (81-96 

CE).392 

To  be  sure,  each  emperor's  attitude  regarding  the  imperial  worship  varied 
considerably,  but  no  emperor  denied  the  imperial  worship  itself.  The  actual 
practice  of  imperial  worship  also  varied  regionally.  Most  Roman  emperors  avoided 
limiting  the  freedom  of  action  of  their  governors.  Given  the  innumerable  local 
laws  and  customs,  and  the  difficulties  of  communication  with  Rome,  the  Empire 
would  have  broken  down  if  the  local  governors'  decision-making  power  had  been 
strictly  limited.  Thus,  it  was  up  to  them  to  decide  about  the  practice  of  imperial 
worship  in  their  provinces  and  about  the  treatment  of  those  who  did  not  participate 
in  the  worship.  Nevertheless,  it  is  understandable  that  many  local  governors  were 
more  than  willing  to  demonstrate  their  loyalty  by  their  provinces'  devotion  to  the 
imperial  worship.393 

Jewish  Privilege  and  Its  Ramifications 

Under  Roman  rule,  Jewish  people  were  granted  special  privileges  for  their 
own  governance  regarding  religious  and  political  matters.  They  were  exempted 
from  participating  in  the  imperial  worship.  This  was  a  privilege  they  earned  at  the 
risk  of  genocide  of  the  whole  Jewish  community.394  This  privilege,  however,  was 
always  a  cause  of  potential  hatred  and  suspicion  by  their  neighboring  peoples, 
most  of  whom  were  also  the  colonized  and  suffering  poor  under  Roman  political 


391  Fossum  1992;  M.  P.  Charlesworth  1935. 

392  See  Cassidy  1992,  p.  10;  C.  Koester  1990,  pp.674-676.  Notice  that  all  these  royal  titles 
are  appropriated  to  the  character  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (e.g.,  4:42;  9:38;  20:28). 

393  M.  P.  Charlesworth  1935;  Millar  1972. 

394  In  40  CE.  Jewish  War  11.10.192-203. 
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and  economic  oppression.  Jewish  people  usually  managed  to  maintain  good 
relationships  with  their  neighbors,  but  in  some  precarious  situations  they  were 
forced  to  be  cautious  not  to  offend  the  Roman  power.395  Actually,  in  the  middle  of 
the  first  century  CE,  Jewish  people  already  had  experienced  hardship  because  of 
internal  conflicts.  That  is,  in  49  CE,  Emperor  Claudius  (41-54  CE)  expelled  all 
Jews  from  Rome  because  of  disturbances  within  synagogues  arising  from  disputes 
probably  between  Christian  groups  and  other  Jewish  groups.396  This  exile  ended 
after  five  years,  but  the  Jewish  people  had  to  become  more  cautious  so  as  not  to 
invite  more  severe  persecution.  Especially  after  the  Jewish  revolt  (66-70  CE)  and 
the  subsequent  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70  CE,  the  pressure  for  the  imperial 
worship  was  strengthened.  For  some  Jews,  at  least,  the  maintenance  of  the  Jewish 
religious  privilege  was  perceived  as  a  critical  survival  issue  for  all  the  Jewish 
communities.  They  tried  to  avoid  causing  offence  to  the  Roman  government,  and 
some  Jews  or  synagogues  seem  to  have  been  inclined  to  dissociate  themselves 
from  some  "trouble  makers." 

III.6.3.  "Jews"  and  "Christians"  Under  Roman  Rule 

Jewish  Diversity 

If  some  "trouble  makers"  were  dissociated  from  some  synagogues,  who  had 
the  authority  to  make  these  decisions,  and  by  what  criteria;  and  also  what  kind  of 
action  could  be  taken  and  in  what  way? 

The  Fourth  Gospel  reports  that  Jews  expelled  Christians  from  the 
synagogue:  "the  Jews  had  already  agreed  that  if  any  one  should  confess  him  to  be 
christ,  he  was  to  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue"  (9:22),  "but  for  fear  of  the  Pharisees 


395  Schiissler  Fiorenza  1985,  p.  193;  Stanley  1995. 

396  Winter  1990,  p.242. 
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they  did  not  confess  it,  lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue"  (12:42),  and 
"They  will  put  you  out  of  the  synagogues"  (16:2).  Based  upon  these  texts,  many 
scholars  interpret  that  the  Birkat  ha-Minim  (blessing  against  the  heretics)  caused 
the  "formal  ban"  of  Christians.397 

In  90  CE  at  the  Yavne  conference,  it  was  decided  that  the  Birkat  ha-Minim 
was  to  be  included  in  the  daily  Jewish  prayer.  The  prayer  mentions  that 
"outsiders,"  "heretics,"  and  "the  arrogant  of  the  nations"  should  be  excluded  from 
the  blessings  of  the  god.  The  term  "Nazaraei"  (Notzrim)  which  may  specifically 
mean  Christians,  however,  was  added  to  this  list  of  excluded  groups  sometime 
toward  the  end  of  second  century  or  later.398  Therefore,  while  the  Jewish  Christians 
could  be  counted  among  all  the  various  "heretics,"  they  were  not  particularly 
referred  to  in  the  prayer  at  least  during  the  first  century  CE.399  Furthermore,  Jews 
did  not  have  any  widespread  network  of  authority  to  enforce  such  a  practice  as  the 
"formal  ban"  in  the  first  century.  Rather,  each  local  synagogue  had  relatively 
autonomous  power  under  regional  Roman  governance,  and  there  was  no  single 
criterion  of  authentic  or  deviant  Jews  that  was  shared  by  all  the  Jews  of  the  time.400 

Jacob  Neusner  states  that  "there  never  has  been  a  single  encompassing 
Judaism,"  "[t]here  have  been  only  diverse  Judaisms,"  and  "[i]n  the  long  history  of 
the  Jews,  groups  of  people  who  regarded  themselves  as  'Israel'  -  that  is,  groups  of 
Jews  -  have  framed  many  Judaisms."401  In  the  first  century,  Jewish  diversity  seems 


397  See  the  criticism  on  this  interpretation,  Katz  1984,  pp. 43-76. 

398  Katz  1984,  p.64-69.  See  also  Kimelman  1981. 

399  Setzer  ibid.,  p.74.  See  also  Nickelsburg  1993,  p. 366. 

400  Setzer  ibid.,  p.  174;  Kraemer  1989,  pp.52-53;  Cohen  1989,  p.32;  1990,  p.p.203; 
McCready  1990,  p.  162. 

401  1993^  p.  6-7.  Furthermore,  Raphael  Patai  states  that  in  its  history  of  thousands  of  years, 
"Judaism  has  never  developed  a  monolithic  structure  which  could  superimpose  its 
authority  upon  all  Jewish  communities  in  the  many  lands  of  their  diaspora."  He  adds  that 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  brief  period  when  the  Great  Sanhedrin  exercised  central 
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to  have  been  much  greater  than  has  been  assumed.402  As  we  have  seen  in  the 
previous  sections,  there  was  a  variety  of  movements  and  theological  opinions 
among  Jews. 

Some  of  these  movements  were  committed  to  radical  revisioning  of  past 
traditions  and  rewrote  major  portions  of  biblical  stories,  each  of  them  with  their 
own  interpretations  of  the  past  and  the  present.  Some  were  committed  to  making 
and  telling  new  stories  with  their  own  vision  for  the  future.  Some  were  committed 
to  political  and  religious  actions  in  the  form  of  various  prophetic  movements,  each 
of  them  with  their  own  vision  of  the  basileia  (reign  of  the  god).  Still  others  were 
committed  to  more  directly  militant  political  actions  in  the  form  of  various 
messianic  movements,  each  of  them  with  their  own  vision  for  the  realization  of  the 
basileia.  All  of  them  had  different  theological  opinions  and  different  choices  of 
actions  and  life-styles. 

Furthermore,  there  was  a  variety  of  syncretistic  activities  among  ordinary 
Jews.  Erwin  R.  Goodenough,  in  his  enormous  collections  of  Jewish  Symbols  in  the 
Greco-Roman  Period  (vols:  1-13,  1953-68),  has  demonstrated  "the  astonishing 
degree  to  which  many  Torah-true  Jews  were  involved  in  the  syncretism  that 
pervaded  the  Mediterranean  world  in  the  Greco-Roman  period."403  Symbols  that 
are  appropriated  by  the  Jews  from  other  religions  include  not  only  bulls,  lions, 
cupids,  birds,  rosettes,  cornucopias,  and  astronomical  symbols,  but  also  the  images 
of  the  gods  in  other  religions.  Goodenough' s  interpretation  of  this  phenomenon  is 
that  the  Jews  accepted  and  appropriated  the  best  parts  of  other  religions,  finding  in 


authority  in  Jerusalem,  Judaism  never  had  a  unifying  central  authority,  and  Jewish  doctrine 

and  practice  differed  from  place  to  place  (1990,  p. 26). 

4°2  Morton  Smith  1967,  p.65;  Kraft  1975,  p.  176. 

403  Meeks  1968,  p.  3  54.  Regarding  the  diversity  of  Judaisms  and  its  implications  to 

women,  Kraemer  1987,  pp. 85-101.  As  I  have  repeatedly  mentioned,  Christians  are  among 

the  Jews  in  the  first  century.  See  also  III. 3. 4. 3. 
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them  their  own  meaning  in  Jewish  faith  in  Yahweh.404  A  recently  recovered 
Hebrew  text,  which  was  written  by  a  man  "steeped  in  the  OT,"  "contains 
prescriptions  for  making  images  and  prayers  to  pagan  deities."  Those  deities  were 
probably  conceived  as  subordinate  deities  to  Yahweh.405  In  this  context,  the  image 
of  Helios  on  the  floors  of  some  synagogues,  for  example,  may  represent  a  minor 
deity  to  whom  synagogue  congregations  prayed  for  practical  purposes.406  Here  we 
find  firm  evidence  of  diversity,  syncretism,  and  flexibility,  in  the  first  century 
Judaisms.407 

Conflicts  and  Dissociation  between  "Jews"  and  "Christians" 

Given  the  diversity  of  Judaisms  we  have  observed,  it  seems  that  it  was  up  to 
a  group  of  leaders  in  each  local  synagogue  to  decide  who  were  "trouble  makers" 
with  their  own  criteria  in  their  regional  political  situation.  Then,  what  does  the 
reality  of  conflict  between  "Jews"  and  "Christians"  look  like  in  the  first  century? 

In  the  Time  of  Jesus  Movements 

It  is  now  widely  accepted  that  the  Jesus  movements  in  their  earliest  stages 
were  firmly  rooted  in  Judaisms  and  that  Jesus  and  other  members  in  the 
movements  as  well  as  the  early  Christian  missionaries  identified  themselves  as 


404  11.295. 

405  Morton  Smith  1967,  p. 60.  He  notes  that  the  idea  of  the  subordinate  god  is  also  present 
in  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

406  Ibid.,  p.65. 

407  These  features  were  not  new  in  the  first  century.  There  is  substantial  evidence  that 
Jewish  traditions  in  the  millenium  preceding  the  common  era  were  very  diverse  and 
syncretistic,  including  the  continuing  existence  of  the  Jewish  female  divine  (See  Patai 
1990,  pp.25-31,38-39,98,279-289;  E.  C.  John  1984;  Freedman  1987,  pp.241-249;  Coogan 
1987,  pp.1 15-124;  Ackerman  1989,  pp.  110-1 18;  Fryner-Kensky  1992,  pp.  153-154,280; 
Toorn  1994,  pp.1 17-120,144-145).  At  the  same  time,  we  should  be  cautious  that  the 
concept  of  believing  in  one  god  may  have  been  considerably  different  from  ours  2000 
years  ago  and  3000  years  ago. 
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faithful  Jews.408  There  was  no  such  thing  as  the  conflict  between  "Jews"  and 
"Christians"  in  the  earliest  stages.  The  conflict  depicted  in  the  gospels,  especially 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  a  projection  of  the  conflict  felt  by  the  authors  in  their  time 
into  Jesus'  time  in  their  narratives.  But  then,  how  serious  and  widespread  was  the 
conflict  in  the  time  of  the  Fourth  Gospel? 

In  the  Time  of  Early  Christians 

Claudia  Setzer,  in  her  book  Jewish  Responses  to  Early  Christians:  History 
and  Polemics  30- J 50  CE  (1994),  has  collected  and  carefully  analyzed  the 
Christian  writings  which  report  Jewish  reactions  to  Christians  of  the  time.  She  has 
demonstrated  persuasively  some  major  observations  regarding  the  conflict,  which 
are  supported  by  some  other  scholars'  studies  also.  She  analyzes  the  major  trends 
as  (1)  tolerance,  (2)  verbal  attacks,  and  (3)  physical  attacks.  According  to  her, 
reports  of  examples  of  fair-mindedness  and  tolerance  are  few  in  number.  She 
suspects,  however,  whether  those  instances  are  not  under-represented.  Sensible 
and  tolerant  responses  do  not  make  for  dramatic  reading,  and  such  examples  would 
not  serve  the  needs  of  Christian  writers  in  the  midst  of  competitive  theological 
opinions.409 

In  her  study,  the  greatest  number  of  examples  fall  in  the  verbal  area.410  As 
we  think  about  the  agonistic  features  of  ancient  Mediterranean  rhetoric,411  harsh 
expressions  in  the  popular  criticisms  between  the  two  are  quite  understandable.  In 
the  end,  they  are  emotional  and  reactionary  quarrels  between  brothers  and  sisters 
under  extremely  oppressive  circumstance.412 


408  Schiissler  Fiorenza  1983,  pp.  109-1 10. 

409  Setzer  1994,  p.  167-168. 

410  Ibid.,  176. 

411  Dewey  1992,  p. 55. 

412  See  Katz  1984,  p.47;  Segal  1986,  pp.142,181;  L.  Feldman  1990,  p.33. 
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Some  reports  refer  to  physical  attacks.  Among  them,  judicial  flogging  was 
used  in  some  Jewish  communities  as  a  means  of  educational  restraint  and 
punishment  for  opposing  leaders.413  The  fact  that  Paul  received  such  judicial 
floggings  indicates  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  Jewish  leader,  although  Paul  seems  to 
have  interpreted  them  as  persecution.414  Spontaneous  violence  might  have  come  to 
both  Jews  and  Christians,  since  other  people  usually  would  not  have  distinguished 
them,  and  Jews  were  no  strangers  to  mob  violence  in  civil  unrest.415 

Probably  the  most  serious  for  some  Christians  was  the  public  dissociation 
of  local  synagogues.  As  we  have  seen,  under  a  very  oppressive  political  situation, 
it  is  possible  that  some  Jews  were  ready  to  publicly  dissociate  themselves  from 
some  Christians  for  the  sake  of  the  survival  of  entire  Jewish  communities.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  that  put  some  Christians  in  a  really  vulnerable  situation. 
Those  who  were  publicly  separated  by  their  synagogues  automatically  lost  their 
Jewish  privilege  and  were  exposed  to  Roman  persecution  for  not  participating  in 
the  imperial  worship.416  Under  such  a  political  situation,  any  action  of  personal 
"informing"  to  the  Roman  authorities,  slander,  failure  to  offer  the  protection  of  the 
Jewish  community,  and  the  like,  may  have  been  felt  as  a  death  threat  in  certain 
regions.417  Further,  as  Roman  officials  began  to  grasp  the  idea  that  Christians  were 
not  Jews,  the  threat  gradually  spread  to  all  Christians. 


413  Setzer  1994,  p.  170.  It  is  understandable  as  we  remember  that  flogging  was  a  common 
means  of  punishing  students  in  schools  of  the  time.  Townsend  1992, 11.314. 

414  Setzer  1994,  p.  170. 

415  Ibid.,  p.  171.  Since  the  remarks  on  "Jewish"  elements  in  anti-Christian  actions  are 
relatively  limited  in  the  Acts,  Setzer  suspects  that  it  was  less  significant  than  it  appears  in 
Acts.  ibid. 

416  Setzer  notes  that  perhaps  this  handing  over  of  fellow  Jews  (Jewish  Christians)  to  the 
Roman  authorities  was  the  "last  resort"  for  some  Jewish  communities  in  tragic 
circumstances.  Setzer  ibid.,  p.  176. 

417  Setzer  ibid.,  p.  172.  See  also  Rensberger  1988,  p. 27. 
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III.6.4.  Roman  Persecution  and  Women 

New  Stages  of  Persecution 

The  fear  of  possible  persecution,  felt  by  all  Christians  in  the  second  half  of 
the  first  century,  was  escalated  during  the  time  of  Domitian  (81-96  CE).  In  93  CE, 
the  Domitian  policy  brought  a  charge  of  atheotes  (godless  people)  to  those  who 
did  not  worship  Roman  emperors  as  gods.  Now,  Christians  were  sometimes 
brought  to  local  governors  and  were  tested  for  their  loyalty  by  the  practice  of 
making  offerings  before  the  statues  of  Roman  emperors.418 

The  earliest  literary  evidence  comes  down  to  us  from  the  early  second 
century.419  Around  1 10  CE,  Pliny,  the  governor  of  Bithynia  in  Northern  Asia 
Minor,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Roman  emperor  Trajan,  inquiring  about  the  punishment 
of  Christians.  According  to  the  letter,  people  who  were  informed  to  be  Christians 
were  investigated  at  trials,  asked  whether  they  would  confess  their  Christian  faith, 
being  threatened  with  capital  punishment.  If  they  declared  that  they  were  no  longer 
Christians  and  worshipped  the  emperor's  image  and  statues  of  the  gods  and  cursed 
christ,  they  were  discharged.  In  the  letter  Pliny  also  mentions  that  he  tortured  two 
women  slaves,  who  were  ministers,  in  order  to  "find  out  the  truth  about 
Christians."420  In  response  to  this  letter,  Trajan  says  that  Christians  are  not  to  be 
sought  out  but  only  when  informed  against  they  should  be  put  to  trial.  He  does  not 
say  anything,  however,  to  stop  the  torture  or  capital  punishment. 

During  the  second  and  third  centuries,  Christians  were  periodically  severely 
persecuted.  Unfortunately  not  much  information  about  the  persecution  has  come 


41»  M.  P.  Charlesworth  1935,  p.32-23;  Millar  1972. 

419  Perrin  and  Duling  1982,  pp.113-115. 

420  Ibid.,  p.l  14.  This  shows  that  among  many  prisoners,  women  slaves,  rather  than  men, 
were  chosen  as  the  objects  of  torture. 
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down  to  us,  but  at  least  two  writings  give  us  vivid  descriptions  of  their  struggles 
and  persecutions:  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  and  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint 
Perpetua.  Although  we  cannot  not  assume  that  women  in  the  first  century  suffered 
the  same  persecution  as  those  in  the  late  second  and  third  centuries,  their 
information  nevertheless  sheds  some  light  on  our  historical  imagination  regarding 
women  in  the  earliest  Christian  movements. 

The  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla 

The  Acts  of  Paid  and  Thecla,  written  in  the  second  century  CE,  consists  in 
part  of  a  legend  of  Thecla.  The  extant  text  is  edited  from  male  perspectives,  but  it 
still  gives  us  precious  information  regarding  Christian  women  under  Roman 
persecution.  In  the  story,  because  of  her  Christian  faith  and  choice  of  celibate  life 
style,  Thecla  is  persecuted  not  only  by  her  mother  and  would-be  husbands,  but 
also  by  the  Roman  political  power.  She  is  imprisoned,  and  twice  she  is  almost 
martyred  but  miraculously  saved.  One  time  she  is  saved  by  sudden  rain  just  when 
she  is  about  to  be  burned.  Another  time  she  is  rescued  by  the  collaborative  help  of 
females:  when  she  is  put  in  a  Colosseum  naked,  together  with  beasts,  a  female  lion 
protects  her  life  by  fighting  with  a  bear  and  a  lion,  after  which  the  animals  died 
together.  After  this,  Thecla  plunges  into  a  pool,  full  of  seals,  but  she  is  not  eaten 
by  them,  because  the  seals  are  killed  by  lightning.  After  seeing  this,  all  the  women 
in  the  Colosseum  stand  up,  throw  their  perfumes  upon  the  beasts  in  the 
Colosseum,  so  that  all  the  beasts  fall  asleep.  Then  Thecla  is  tied  between  two 
bulls,  and  seeing  this,  Queen  Tryphaena  faints.  Observing  this,  the  governor  fears 
punishment  by  Caesar  and  releases  Thecla.  The  queen  Tryphaena  becomes 
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Thecla's  protector  as  her  mother  in  faith,  and  Thecla  continues  her  work  as  a 
missionary.421 

The  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Perpetua 

Another  book  is  a  woman's  diary,  written  in  a  prison  in  the  early  third 
century  CE:  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Perpetua.422  Her  writing  is  another  precious 
testimony  to  women's  martyrdom,  although  the  extant  text  has  also  gone  through 
male  redactions.  Perpetua  is  imprisoned  with  her  slave  Felicitas  because  of  their 
Christian  faith.  They  belonged  to  the  New  Prophecy  movement,  and  both  were 
mothers  of  new  born  babies  at  the  time  of  their  martyrdom.  Perpetua' s  diary 
vividly  describes  how  her  father  begs  her  to  conform  and  live  for  the  sake  of 
himself  and  her  baby.  Perpetua,  her  slave  Felicitas,  and  other  co-prisoners, 
however,  are  determined  to  keep  their  faith  and  are  martyred  in  the  Colosseum. 

Obscured  Memory  of  Women 's  Persecution 

These  stories  tell  us  that  there  were  many  women  who  were  tortured  and/or 
martyred.  They  were  both  virgins  and  mothers,  and  both  free  and  slave  women. 
We  can  assume  that  in  the  first  century  when  the  gospels  were  written,  Christian 
groups  were  not  put  under  such  terrible  persecution.  This  is  probably  because  they 
were  still  firmly  part  of  Jewish  congregations  and  protected  by  the  privilege  given 
to  Jewish  people.  Paul's  letters,  however,  still  talk  about  imprisonment  and 


42i  SeeKraemer  1988,  pp.280-288;  McGinn  1994,  pp.800-828;  Schussler  Fiorenza  1983, 
pp.  173-175.  Dennis  MacDonald  tells  us  how  some  versions  of  Thecla's  story  changed  in 
the  successive  transmission  processes.  That  is,  Thecla  becomes  celebrated  as  the  proto- 
martyr,  or  as  the  guarantor  of  fertility.  In  some  other  versions,  the  brave  protagonist  was 
changed  to  a  man  (Andrew),  and  the  story  becomes  an  exemplum  of  celibacy  at  a 
monastic  setting,  and  he  became  a  holy  man  with  miraculous  power,  generating  a  magnetic 
pull  on  faithful  tourists  (1986). 
«2  Rader  1981. 
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persecution,  borne  by  him  and  other  Christians,  both  women  and  men.  Luise 
Schottroff  argues  that  "women  were  among  the  persecuted  by  Rome  just  as  often 
as  men,  if  not  even  more  often,  and  that  their  tortures  and  punishments  were 
frequently  more  brutal  than  these  of  men."423  Since  the  androcentric  selection  of 
extant  texts  make  these  women's  suffering  and  struggle  very  obscured  or  almost 
invisible,  I  believe  that  it  is  most  important  for  us  to  restore  and  remember  these 
aspects  of  Christian  women's  history  in  the  earliest  Christian  movements. 

III.6.5.  Observations  and  Johannine  Women 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century,  the  political  oppression  of  Roman 
imperial  worship  increased  and  the  maintenance  of  Jewish  religious  privilege, 
which  exempted  Jewish  people's  participation  in  Roman  imperial  worship,  became 
a  critical  issue  for  the  entire  Jewish  communities.  This  situation  put  Christian 
groups  in  an  even  more  precarious  situation,  because  if  some  (members  of)  local 
synagogues  publicly  dissociated  themselves  from  some  "trouble  making" 
Christians,  the  Christians  were  deprived  of  their  Jewish  privilege  and  became 
vulnerable  to  Roman  persecution. 

From  the  second  to  third  centuries,  Christian  groups  and  other  Jewish 
groups  gradually  separated  themselves  from  each  other.  By  this  separation, 
Christian  groups  lost  their  parent  body's  privilege,  and  were  directly  exposed  to 
Roman  political  and  religious  oppression.  This  coincides  with  the  time  when  some 
Christian  movements  changed  their  ethos  and  practice  to  become  drastically 
patriarchal.  Some  of  these  Christian  churches'  adaptations  to  Roman  patriarchy 
may  be  seen  as  part  of  their  survival  strategy  under  such  circumstances.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  this  patriarchalization  of  the  church  brought  Christian 


m  1995,  p.104-105.  See  also  Cardman  1988,  144-150. 
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women  leaders  and  their  supporters  double  persecution:  by  the  Roman  power  and 
by  the  patriarchalizing  Christian  churches.  Political  persecution  was  fierce, 
although  women  were  not  easily  silenced.  Women,  both  celibate  and  married,  both 
free  and  slave,  suffered  and  struggled  very  hard  for  centuries.  The  androcentric 
written  traditions  of  Christian  history  have  made  the  memories  of  the  fierce 
persecution  of  women  obscured  and  marginalized.  Their  struggles,  however, 
should  not  be  left  forgotten  but  should  be  restored  and  remembered. 

In  our  reading  of  the  text,  we  have  observed  that  the  christological  titles  in 
the  gospel  are  appropriated  from  the  Roman  imperial  titles.  As  Luise  Schottroff 
critically  points  out,  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  been  interpreted  as  a  spiritual  gospel  or 
the  "text  of  an  apolitical  conventicle  and/or  of  an  otherwroldly  Christianity."  As 
we  attempt  to  understand  the  text  in  the  context  of  its  historical  and  political 
situation,  the  Fourth  Gospel  speaks  the  language  of  a  political  resistance 
throughout.424  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  important  aspects  that  are 
rendered  particularly  invisible  in  the  dominant  scholarship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
In  our  text  reading,  we  have  also  observed  that  the  text  implies  that  the  suffering  of 
believers  was  caused  by  Jewish  authorities.  The  text  invites  the  audience  to 
dissociate  from  "the  Jews"  and  to  join  the  new  exodus.  Seen  against  the  historical 
background  we  have  explored,  this  seems  to  reflect  the  threat  felt  by  some 
Christians  who  were  rendered  vulnerable  to  Roman  persecution  as  they  were 
rejected  by  some  of  the  local  synagogues  or  synagogue  members.  The  authors 
might  have  felt  that  they  were  put  under  death  threat  and  that  there  was  no 
alternative  way  to  remain  in  their  parent  body.  They  encouraged  their  fellow 
Christians  and  community  members  to  enact  a  new  Exodus.  In  order  to  encourage 
some  fearful  or  reluctant  fellow  members  who  were  worried  about  being  uprooted 

424  1994a. 
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in  the  midst  of  various  oppressions,  the  authors  seem  to  have  attempted  to  claim 
the  true  heritage  of  the  Jewish  scriptural  tradition.425  They  also  tried  to  make  Jesus 
an  even  greater  leader  as  the  son  as  of  the  father  god,  the  most  trustworthy 
authenticator  of  their  claims,  to  provide  their  fellow  members  with  the  strongest 
guarantee  for  their  new  communal  identity. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  our  text  reading  we  have  observed  the  women 
character's  rootedness  among  their  Jewish  neighbors.  Johannine  women  like 
Martha  and  Mary  might  also  have  had  some  bitter  experiences  with  some 
neighboring  Jews,  but  some  of  them  may  not  have  agreed  with  the  authors' 
dualistic  thinking  and  their  inclination  for  directing  hatred  towards  their  fellow 
Jews.  Rather,  it  is  possible  that  they  maintained  good  relationships  with  their 
neighboring  Jewish  women  in  their  hardship,  which  was  probably  not  such  a  new 
or  unique  experience  for  them.426 

In  our  text  reading,  we  have  also  observed  some  remnants  of  political 
resistance  in  connection  both  to  Martha  and  to  Mary.  Martha,  in  her  christological 
confession,  appropriates  a  Roman  imperial  title  to  Jesus.  Mary  anoints  Jesus  as  a 
king,  and  leads  some  Jewish  women  (and  possibly  some  men)  who  later  bear 
witness  to  Jesus  even  in  a  politically  risky  situation.  These  aspects  of  women's 
political  resistance  are  very  much  obscured  in  the  text.  Therefore,  it  may  be 
possible  that,  if  the  authors  were  proposing  a  new  Exodus  from  their  parent  body 
"the  Jews,"  there  were  some  women  in  the  Johannine  communities,  who  were 
counter-proposing  an  alternative  Exodus,  not  from  their  Jewish  parent  body,  but 
from  the  patriarchal  enslaving  power  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  well  as  the  Christian 
movements.  We  may  re-vision  some  Johannine  women  like  Martha  and  Mary  as 


425  Freyne  1985,  pp.1 18-1 19,128. 

426  Setzer  1994,  p.  171. 
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mothers  of  their  community,  some  of  whose  daughters  in  faith  became  defiant 
martyrs  in  later  more  severe  times. 
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111.7.  In  Summary:  The  Jesus  and  Christian  Movements  in 
the  Greco-Roman  World 

In  the  first  century  Greco-Roman  world,  the  patriarchal  mind-set  seems  to 
have  permeated  through  and  through.  As  we  have  seen,  in  regard  to  ethnicity,  all 
the  colonized  people  lived  under  Roman  oppression,  each  ethnic  group  seems  to 
have  had  some  ethnically  based  perception  of  themselves  and  of  others.  In  regard 
to  class,  while  a  tiny  minority  elite  group  enjoyed  power  and  luxury,  the  vast 
majority  of  people  lived  in  conditions  of  hard  work  and  poverty.  Furthermore, 
slavery  was  taken  for  granted.  In  regard  to  gender,  girl  babies  were  more  likely  to 
be  abandoned,  daughters  were  the  first  to  be  sold  for  debt  payments,  and  women's 
wages  were  barely  half  of  men's  wages. 

The  Jesus  movements  and  the  earliest  Christian  movements  were  born  and 
developed  in  such  a  world,  and  as  we  may  expect  they  were  not  immune  to  the 
surrounding  culture.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  the  primary  messages  of  the 
earliest  movements  were  not  those  that  enforced  the  patriarchal  mind-set  and 
practices.  Rather,  within  their  communities  various  patriarchal  boundary  crossings 
were  encouraged.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  baptismal 
formulas,  "There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  slave  nor  free,  there  is 
no  male  and  female"  (Gal  3:28). 

Thus,  the  Jesus  movements  and  the  earliest  Christian  movements  may  have 
been  more  egalitarian  not  only  in  ethos  but  also  in  practice  than  have  previously 
been  assumed.  There  are  threemajor  reasons  for  this  speculation:  (1)  their 
communal  settings,  (2)  central  activities,  and  (3)  means  of  communication. 

First  of  all,  women's  religious  leadership  roles  and  active  participation  were 
taken  for  granted  in  the  Greco-Roman  world.  So,  in  both  nascent  Jewish  house 
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synagogues  and  Christian  house  churches,  the  practice  of  women's  leadership 
roles  would  not  have  looked  at  all  peculiar.  Furthermore,  the  primary  communal 
settings  in  expanding  and  maintaining  both  the  Jesus  movements  and  the  earliest 
Christian  movements  were  traveling  pair  missionaries  and  small  house  gatherings. 
Traveling  pair  missionary  activity  was  practiced  by  many  trade  workers,  both  free 
and  freed-slave  women  and  men,  who  traveled  around  on  business.  Small  house 
gatherings,  the  prototype  of  the  church,  were  led  by  many  poor  women  as  well  as 
men.  In  such  small  house  gatherings,  both  women  and  men  from  different  kinships 
and  social  backgrounds  gathered  and  worked  together,  building  non-patriarchal 
relationships.  Since  the  house  was  traditionally  the  primary  place  for  women's 
activities,  such  a  setting  must  have  allowed  ordinary  women  to  feel  comfortable 
about  taking  initiatives. 

Secondly,  their  central  activities  were  prophecy,  healing,  and  open 
commensality  (eating  together);  all  of  these  are  activities  in  which  women  can 
easily  take  initiative.  Prophecy  is  a  spiritual  activity  that  is  open  to  any  person, 
regardless  of  their  gender,  ethnic,  and  class  background.  Activities  related  to 
healing  (care  of  the  sick)  as  well  as  feeding  (preparation,  preservation,  and  serving 
food)  were  those  for  which  women  traditionally  took  primary  responsibility. 
Women  would  have  accumulated  knowledge,  skills,  and  emergency 
resourcefulness,  and  would  have  been  accustomed  to  take  initiative  in  these 
activities. 

Thirdly,  their  major  means  of  communication  was  oral  story-telling.  As  we 
have  observed,  women  had  long  history  of  communal  tradition  making,  story- 
making,  and  story-telling.  In  the  pre-industrial  agrarian  oral  culture,  non-educated 
poor  women  were  often  effective  story-tellers. 
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All  of  the  above  aspects  support  the  high  possibility  of  women's  leadership 
as  common  practice,  rather  than  as  exceptional.  Therefore,  we  need  to  imagine 
women  along  with  men  in  every  activity  in  the  Jesus  movements  as  well  as  in  the 
earliest  Christian  movements,  as  prophets,  as  preachers,  as  miracle  workers,  as 
storytellers,  as  officiating  at  communal  meals,  and  so  on. 

The  general  early  Christian  ethos  and  practice  seem  to  have  been  various 
forms  of  kyriocentric  egalitarianism,  that  is,  non-patriarchal  community  building, 
centering  around  their  leader  Jesus.  Because  this  "discipleship  of  equals"  was 
practiced  in  the  midst  of  the  patriarchal  Greco-Roman  world,  it  was  only  possible 
to  practice  in  imperfect  ways.427  Still,  this  was  the  ethos  and  practice,  shared  by 
both  women  and  men  in  the  Jesus  movements  as  well  as  in  the  earliest  Christian 
movements,  of  which  the  group  of  Johannine  communities  were  a  part. 


427  The  term  "discipleship  of  equals"  comes  from  a  title  of  Schiissler  Fiorenza's  book 
(1993). 
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IV.  Conclusion  and  Reflection 

IV.  1 .  Martha,  Mary  and  their  Sisters  in  the  J  oh  an  nine 
Communities 

As  we  revision  Johannine  women  like  Martha,  Mary,  and  their  sisters 
against  the  historical  background  with  different  historical  imagination,  what  kind 
of  picture  do  we  have? 428 

Under  Roman  Colonial  Rule 

The  Johannine  communities  existed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  CE 
at  several  places  under  Roman  colonial  rule.  It  would  be  appropriate  if  we  imagine 
the  Johannine  women,  as  well  as  other  Jewish  and  Christian  women  around  the 
time,  mostly  as  hard  working  poor  women  in  the  colonial  agrarian  world,  who 
could  easily  identify  themselves  with  the  crowd.  They  were  mostly  peasants,  with 
some  artisans  and  merchants.  Among  them  were  slaves,  former  slaves,  or  free-born 
women;  unmarried,  married,  widows,  or  celibates.  Some  or  many  of  them  may 
well  have  gone  through  various  hardships  under  Roman  colonization.  There 
probably  was  also  a  very  small  number  of  more  privileged  women  also,  with 
higher  education  and  with  some  financial  means.  We  should  not  assume,  however, 
that  only  those  privileged  women  took  leadership  roles  in  their  communities.  As 
we  have  observed,  in  the  first  century  it  was  mostly  uneducated,  hard  working,  and 
exploited  poor  women  who  expanded  and  sustained  the  movements.  Most  of  them 
were  ethnically  Jews,  but  there  was  an  increasing  number  of  those  who  were 


428  Regarding  "Johannine  women  like  Martha  and  Mary,"  see  footnote  at  the  end  of  1.3.2. 
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"Jews"  not  by  birth  but  by  their  religious  affiliation.  Now,  how  shall  we  re-vision 
the  Johannine  women's  messages,  practices,  and  struggles? 

Kyriocentric  Egalitarianism 

There  must  have  been  diverse  theological  opinions  both  within  the 
Johannine  communities  and  outside  of  them,  among  women  as  well  as  among 
men,  regarding  the  interpretation  of  Jesus'  ministry,  Christian  identity,  their 
communal  practice,  and  so  on.  As  we  have  observed,  the  Johannine  authors  group 
upheld  a  strongly  kyriocentric  egalitarian  relationship,  that  is,  they  argued  for 
mutual  loving  egalitarian  relationships  by  subordinating  everyone  equally  to  their 
leader  Jesus.  If  there  were  conflicts  between  Johannine  communities  and  the 
surrounding  society,  caused  by  the  communities'  egalitarian  ethos  and  practices, 
and  if  there  was  a  tension  between  women  and  men  regarding  women's  leadership 
within  Christian  movements  and  even  within  Johannine  communities,  the  authors 
were  supportive  of  women's  leadership.  Probably  there  were  some  women  within 
the  authors'  group,  and  there  were  differences  of  opinion  even  among  the  authors, 
but  as  a  whole  group,  they  seem  to  have  been  supportive  of  the  already  actively 
practiced  leadership  of  Johannine  women.  The  gospel  text  indicates  that  women's 
leadership  is  not  something  offered  as  an  encouragement,  but  is  rather  a  practiced 
reality  in  the  Johannine  communities.  The  Greco-Roman  religious  milieu  seems  to 
have  supported  such  practices.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  cannot  overlook 
the  gospel's  aspects  that  obscure  and  downplay  women's  crucial  and  leadership 
roles  throughout  the  gospel.  Here  we  should  probably  perceive  the  Johannine 
women's  struggle  with  an  increasing  patriarchalizing  threat,  both  within  and 
outside  their  communities  under  the  oppressive  patriarchal  Roman  rule. 
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Crossing  Patriarchal  Boundaries 

The  gospel  text  also  indicates  that  the  Johannine  communities  were  intent 
on  building  and  developing  communities  which  crossed  the  patriarchal  boundaries 
of  ethnicity,  class,  and  gender.  If  many  Jews  despised  Samaritans  around  the  time, 
the  Johannine  communities  seem  to  be  intent  on  overcoming  this  boundary.  If 
many  Jews  had  some  parochial  ethnocentric  tendencies,  as  other  people  also  did, 
the  Johannine  communities  seem  to  be  intent  on  overcoming  this  boundary.  This 
ethnic  boundary  blurring  or  crossing  must  have  functioned  as  supportive  of  women 
who  joined  the  communities  from  different  ethnic  backgrounds  by  marriage  or  by 
faith. 

Regarding  class  boundaries,  we  have  noticed  that  the  gospel  text  does  not 
present  women  in  a  way  that  devides  them  along  lines  of  class,  as  is  often  found  in 
patriarchal  societies  and  writings.  The  gospel  text  weakens  a  stereotypical  class 
division  of  women,  and  the  Johannine  communities  seem  to  have  been  intent  on 
building  a  cross-class  communal  identity.  We  may  also  imagine  the  cross-class 
women's  participation  in  the  communal  story-telling  activities  behind  the  gospel 
texts. 

Regarding  gender  boundaries,  the  polarized  gender  theory  of  public/private, 
honor/shame,  active/passive,  and  so  on  does  not  seem  to  be  relevant  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  majority  of  hard  working  poor  women.  If  there  existed  such 
culture  codes  in  the  mind-set  of  elite  males,  the  daily  life  situation  of  the  majority 
of  women  probably  forced  them  to  ignore  or  overcome  such  ideas.  And  the 
Johannine  communities  seem  to  have  been  supportive  of  such  practices. 

Actively  Participating  in  Missionary  Propaganda 

In  a  society  where  the  majority  of  poor  people  were  susceptible  to 
malnutrition  and  disease,  and  where  miracle  working  was  a  customary  means  of 
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religious  propaganda,  the  Johannine  women  also  may  well  have  worked  healing 
and  feeding  miracles.  Seen  against  the  broader  historical  background,  the  gospel's 
presentation  of  women  as  active  agents  rather  than  passive  recipients  of  Jesus' 
miracles  would  seem  to  suggest  that  there  were  powerful  women  leaders,  whose 
existence  made  it  somehow  awkward,  if  not  offensive,  to  present  women  in  the 
gospel  only  as  passive  recipients  of  male  miracles. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Johannine  women  seem  to  have  actively  participated 
in  the  syncretistic  appropriation  of  attractive  miracle  stories  even  from  other 
religions  and  in  attributing  them  to  their  leader  Jesus,  in  order  to  show  that  their 
leader  was  more  powerful  and  attractive  than  any  other  leaders.  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  Johannine  women  attributed  powerful  and  attractive  stories  not  only  to 
Jesus  but  also  to  other  leaders  in  the  earliest  Jesus  and  Christian  movements. 
These  stories  were  lost,  probably  because  of  the  strong  kyriocenrrism  of  the 
authors,  resulting  in  the  present  gospel's  presentation  of  women  as  being  model 
disciples  of  Jesus. 

Presenting  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  the  Father 

Competing  with  various  miracle  workers,  with  other  religious  leaders,  and 
with  Roman  emperors,  all  of  whom  are  said  to  be  divine  "sons  of  god"  or  even 
"god,"  the  Johannine  communities  presented  Jesus  as  the  greatest  miracle  worker 
and  hero  as  well  as  the  most  authentic  and  trustworthy  agent  of  the  god.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  seems  that  they  did  not  wish  to  make  their  teacher  an  idol 
equal  to  the  god.  They  chose  the  conventional  father-son  metaphor  as  the  most 
effective  way  of  making  Jesus  the  most  authentic  leader,  while  at  the  same  time 
refraining  from  making  him  equal  to  the  god.  This  practice  and  interpretation  of 
Jesus  seem  to  have  been  accepted  and  shared  in  the  Johannine  communities  as  a 
whole,  resulting  in  the  contradictory  presentation  of  Jesus  as  great  and  derivative 
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miracle  worker  throughout  his  ministry  in  the  gospel.  When  he  performs  a  great 
miracle  such  as  raising  the  dead,  the  character  Jesus  makes  it  clear  that  it  was  done 
by  the  father,  and  does  not  claim  his  own  authority  for  the  miracle.  He  is  the  son 
of  the  father  and  in  everything  he  does  he  reveals  his  father,  not  himself.  The  son 
and  the  father  are  one,  but  this  does  not  equalize  the  two.  Johannine  women  and 
men  believed  in  the  one  god,  as  did  Jesus,  their  teacher  and  friend. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  very  likely  that  they  had  many  different 
metaphors  and  images,  of  the  historical  Jesus,  of  other  participants  in  the  earliest 
Jesus  movements,  of  the  christ,  and  of  the  god,  which  were  excluded  from  the 
present  gospel  but  were  commonly  used  in  their  oral  story-telling  world. 

Some  Working  as  Sophia's  Prophets 

Some  of  Johannine  women  were  powerful  prophets,  identifying  themselves 
as  Sophia's  prophets,  co-ministering  with  Jesus.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  text,  even 
with  the  kyriocentric  mind-set,  the  communities  still  were  flexible  enough  to  see 
that  Jesus  learned  from  and  followed  a  woman  disciple's  practice.  Then,  it  should 
not  be  so  surprising  if  some  women  thought  of  themselves  as  working  in  co- 
ministry  with  Jesus.  Given  the  pervasive  imageiy  of  female  gods  in  Greco-Roman 
world,  in  which  the  Jewish  image  of  the  female  divine  Sophia  was  fully  developed, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  many  of  women  prophets  identified  themselves  as 
Sophia's  prophets,  co-workers  with  Jesus,  their  teacher  and  friend. 

The  authors  of  the  gospel  seem  to  have  had  the  flexibility  to  accept  mutual 
interaction  between  Jesus  and  women  (and  men),  but  did  not  share  the  idea  of  co- 
workers with  Jesus.  To  be  sure,  the  authors  do  not  negate  the  egalitarian  ethos  in 
the  community.  Rather,  it  seems  that  they  wished  to  maintain  it  in  a  mutual  loving 
relationship,  but  attempted  to  subordinate  everyone  equally  to  Jesus.  In  writing  the 
gospel,  the  authors  seem  to  have  attempted  to  retain  only  certain  selected  voices, 
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while  disqualifying  all  the  other  different  prophetic  voices  and  their  further 
developments,  in  order  to  establish  the  communal  message  in  a  strongly 
kyriocentric  egalitarian  way.  This  interpretation  seems  to  match  our  historical 
exploration  and  to  offer  an  explanation  for  our  textual  observations:  (1)  for  the 
very  specific  limited  presentation  of  prophets  in  the  gospel,  (2)  for  the  gospel's 
presentation  of  Jesus  as  Sophia  herself,  not  as  her  prophet,  and  (3)  for  the  authors 
peculiar  introduction  of  the  Spirit  Paraclete  as  the  only  guide  for  true  spiritual 
activities,  subordinating  all  and  pointing  only  to  Jesus.  In  the  redaction  processes 
of  the  gospel,  most  of  the  voices  of  women  prophets  have  been  marginalized  and 
lost.  Some  of  the  fragments  of  their  messages  which  were  too  well  grounded  in  the 
communities  to  reject  totally,  however,  may  be  embedded  in  an  obscured  way  in 
the  gospel.  Some  of  the  prophetic  "I  am"  sayings  of  Jesus,  or  some  of  the  farewell 
discourses  (chs.  14-17)  may  derive  originally  from  those  women'  prophetic  voices. 

Like  women  in  the  New  Prophecy  movement,  these  Johannine  women 
prophets  possibly  exercised  collective  examinations  of  the  contents  of  prophetic 
utterances  in  their  communities,  building  up  a  communal  dialogue  for  their 
theological  articulation.  Some  of  their  collective  examinations  of  prophetic 
utterances  or  their  theological  articulation,  however,  might  have  been  in  conflict 
with  the  authors'  group.  In  writing  the  gospel  narrative,  the  authors  group  seems  to 
have  attempted  to  persuade  these  women  by  presenting  dialogue  scenes  in  which 
women  were  led  to  faith  in  the  character  Jesus.  The  authors  seem  to  have  been 
intent  on  inviting  these  powerful  women  leaders  to  conform  to  model  discipleship 
to  the  character  Jesus,  as  he  was  interpreted  by  the  authors. 

Some  as  Communal  Story-Weavers 

It  seems  likely  that  women's  prophecies,  teachings,  and  stories  were  very 
popular  and  well  grounded  in  their  communities.  Some  of  the  Johannine  women 
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like  Martha  may  well  have  been  responsible  for  articulating  their  communal  faith 
confession,  interweaving  their  political  and  religious  resistance  in  their  Roman 
colonial  context.  Some  of  them  like  Mary  may  also  have  been  responsible  in 
composing  their  communal  memories  of  Jesus'  life  and  death  and  in  shaping  the 
communal  teaching  and  practices  of  mutual  love.  Among  these  Johannine  women, 
there  probably  were  skillful  story- weavers,  persuasive  story-tellers,  and  justice- 
making  lament  singers.  Among  them  or  among  their  women  neighbors,  there  may 
also  have  been  powerful  miracle  workers,  respected  midwives,  and  village  healers. 
These  women  probably  had  a  variety  of  story-telling  repertoires,  slightly  or  very 
different  from  the  authors'  versions  in  the  gospel.  In  many  of  their  versions, 
women  probably  were  wise  and  courageous  miracle  workers,  triggers,  and 
recipients,  and  thus  sustained  their  dignity  and  hope  for  the  possibility  of  a 
breakthrough  to  new  life  in  mutual  loving  relationships,in  their  oppressive  colonial 
life  situation  and  enslaving  patriarchal  powers. 

Some  as  Mothers  of  Martyrs 

Some  among  these  powerful  leaders  seem  to  have  been  more  direct  or 
daring  in  their  political  resistance  than  the  authors  group.  They,  together  with 
some  men,  might  have  been  responsible  for  appropriating  not  only  the  Jewish 
messianic  title  but  also  all  the  Roman  imperial  titles  to  their  Jesus.  These  women 
might  have  played  the  role  of  mother  of  their  faith  communities,  some  of  whose 
daughters  in  faith  grew  up  into  confident  and  defiant  leaders  of  political  resistance 
and  martyrs  in  the  later  days  of  the  patriarchalizing  church  and  more  severe 
Roman  persecution  from  the  second  century  CE  onwards. 
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Some  as  More  Patriarchal  Women 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  should  expect  that  there  also  were  many 
women  who  were  more  thoroughly  socialized  to  the  patriarchal  mind-set,  and  were 
more  comfortable  in  the  patriarchal  household  setting.  Some  may  have  been  happy 
with  patriarchal  or  strongly  kyriocentric  stories,  in  which  women  were  totally 
dependent  on  a  great  male  hero.  Some  might  have  agreed  with  the  authors  group  in 
thinking  that  some  women  prophets  were  "too  strong"  and  that  they  should  be 
subordinated  to  Jesus  in  a  more  strongly  kyriocentric  way.  This  kind  of  division 
among  women  is  always  a  reality  in  a  patriarchal  society,  precisely  because 
internalization  of  the  patriarchal  mind-set  is  often  a  survival  issue  for  most  women, 
both  psychologically  and  economically.  This  is  the  enslaving  power  of  patriarchy, 
which  attacks  each  woman  through  both  personal  and  public  relations,  in 
differently  nuanced  ways.429 

Some  Proposing  Alternative  Exodus 

Lastly,  we  cannot  overlook  the  tragic  conflict  between  "the  Jews"  and 
"Christians"  under  Roman  rule.  We  have  observed  that  the  authors  group  probably 
felt  that  they  were  rejected  by  the  local  synagogues,  that  they  were  put  under  a 
death  threat,  and  that  there  was  no  alternative  way  to  remain  in  their  parent  body. 
They  encouraged  their  fellow  Christians  and  community  members  to  enact  a  new 
Exodus  from  their  parent  body.  In  order  to  encourage  some  fearful  or  reluctant 
members  of  the  communities,  the  authors  attempted  to  claim  the  true  heritage  of 
the  Jewish  scriptural  tradition,  lest  they  worry  about  being  uprooted  as  they  faced 
losing  their  family  ties  and  kinship  relationships  in  the  midst  of  oppression.  They 
also  tried  to  present  Jesus  as  the  new  Moses,  an  even  greater  divine  son  and  the 


«9  So  P.  H.  Collins  1990,  p.237. 
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most  trustworthy  authenticator  of  their  claims,  in  order  to  provide  their  fellows 
with  the  strongest  guarantee  for  their  new  communal  identity.  It  is  possible  that 
there  were  some  women  among  those  who  supported  the  idea  of  the  new  Exodus 
of  the  authors  group. 

The  women-related  stories  in  the  gospel  imply,  however,  that  many  women 
in  the  communities  were  more  grounded  in  their  Jewish  neighbors,  and  did  not 
interpret  their  harsh  situation  in  the  same  way  as  the  authors  group  did.  These 
women  might  also  have  had  bitter  experiences  with  some  neighboring  Jews,  but 
many  of  them  do  not  seem  to  have  thought  that  there  was  no  alternative  way  to 
survive.  Johannine  women  like  Martha  and  Mary  may  have  been  determined  to 
challenge  such  enslaving  patriarchal  power  which  manifested  itself  in  multiply- 
interlocking  ways.  If  the  authors'  group  was  directing  their  anger  and  hatred 
toward  their  Jewish  brothers  and  sisters  rather  than  toward  the  real  enemy  of 
oppression,  and  was  proposing  a  new  Exodus  from  the  parent  body,  it  seems  that 
there  were  some  women  who  were  countering  this  with  their  own  proposal  for  an 
alternative  new  exodus.  This  exodus  would  have  been  from  the  destructive  and 
dehumanizing  patriarchal  power  that  existed  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
communities  under  Roman  colonial  rule.  These  women  may  well  have  been 
arguing  for  remaining  in  their  Jewish  communities  and  challenging  Roman  power 
together.  They  may  well  also  have  been  looking  for  support  for  inclusive 
leadership  practices,  rather  than  their  suppression.  They  may  also  have  been 
criticizing  attempts  to  compromise  with  the  patriarchalizing  powers  that  were  on 
the  increase  in  the  Johannine  communities. 

In  sum 

There  seem  to  have  been  diverse  opinions  and  practices  among  Johannine 
women.  There  were  probably  women  within  the  authors'  group  as  well  as  within 
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the  groups  of  dissenting  voices.  On  the  one  hand  we  should  not  forget  those 
women  who  probably  internalized  the  patriarchal  mind-set  more  thoroughly  than 
others,  who  were  more  comfortable  with  patriarchal  interpretations  of  the  Jesus 
movements,  and  were  annoyed  by  the  messages  and  practices  of  some  "too  strong" 
women.  If  we  overlook  this  aspect  of  women's  reality,  we  overlook  the  most 
pervasive  and  enslaving  power  of  patriarchal  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  should  not  forget  those  women  who 
challenged  this  enslaving  power  at  the  risk  of,  or  at  the  cost  of,  comfortable  life- 
styles or  affectionate  family  ties.  Women's  challenge  to  patriarchal  enslaving 
power  is  not  the  invention  of  feminists  in  modern  times.  If  we  do  not  restore  the 
messages  and  practices  of  these  women  in  the  earliest  Johannine  communities  and 
in  the  broader  Jewish  Christian  communities,  we  leave  some  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  our  Christian  heritage  in  oblivion. 

If  we  do  not  read  biblical  texts  with  a  much  more  expanded  historical 
imagination,  we  will  fail  to  hear  the  messages  of  Johannine  women  which  were 
suppressed  and  manipulatively  presented  in  the  gospel.  We  keep  seeing  these 
women  only  through  the  eyes  of  the  authors,  or  we  see  them  only  in  the  very 
limited  scope  of  disproportionate  representation  in  the  extant  literature.  We  do  not 
do  justice  either  to  these  foresisters  or  to  ourselves  as  long  as  the  diverse  messages 
of  the  majority  of  women  in  the  earliest  Jesus  movements  and  Christian 
communities  are  left  unheard.430  Women  like  Martha  and  Mary  may  have  been 
waiting  for  a  long  long  time,  hoping  for  the  resurrection  of  themselves  and  then- 
sisters  in  our  Christian  spirituality. 


430  Moltmnn-Wendel  talks  about  injustice  done  to  Martha,  in  the  way  Martha  has  been 
remembered  in  Christian  traditions  (1988,  p. 22).  I  think  that  such  an  injustice  will  be  dis- 
covered more  and  more  as  our  feminist  studies  proceed.  See  also  Reinhartz  1991. 
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IV.2.  Johannine  Women  and  Us:  Theological  Ethical 
Appraisals 

In  this  thesis,  I  have  attempted  a  feminist  reconstruction  of  Johannine 
women  in  their  broader  historical  context.  Based  upon  the  above  reconstruction,  I 
would  now  like  to  make  some  theological  ethical  appraisals  regarding  how  we  can 
appreciatively  and  critically  carry  on  our  Christian  historical  heritage.  This  work  is 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  a  feminist  transformation  and  re-shaping  of  our 
Christian  identities  and  communities,  in  a  responsible  way  and  in  our  own 
historical  contexts.  As  we  see  the  possible  messages,  practices,  and  struggles  of 
Johannine  women,  there  are  many  issues  to  address  further  and  many  aspects  that 
we  must  examine  in  order  to  carry  on  our  tasks.  In  the  following,  I  would  like  to 
make  my  appraisals,  focusing  on  four  themes:  (1)  social  and  political  resistance, 
(2)  responsive  missionary  activities,  (3)  kyriocentric  egalitarianism,  and  (4)  telling 
and  re-telling  of  stories. 

Social  and  Political  Resistance 

We  have  reconstructed  Johannine  women,  as  well  as  other  Jewish-Christian 
women  around  that  time,  in  a  very  different  way  from  dominant  Johannine 
scholarship  in  particular  and  the  New  Testament  scholarship  in  general.  In  the 
dominant  scholarship,  the  characters  Martha  and  Mary  as  well  as  the  earliest 
Jewish-Christian  women  leaders  like  Prisca  and  Lydia  were  seen  as  wealthy 
women.  Based  upon  our  study,  we  now  re-vision  these  women  mostly  as  hard 
working  poor  women  in  the  first  century  Greco-Roman  agrarian  world,  and  we 
imagine  that  some  of  them  may  well  have  gone  through  various  hardships  under 
Roman  colonization. 
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Again,  very  different  from  the  dominant  Johannine  scholarship  that  reads 
the  gospel  as  a  spiritual  and  apolitical  text,  we  have  detected  aspects  of  political 
and  social  resistance  throughout  the  gospel.  It  appropriates  all  the  Roman  imperial 
titles  to  their  leader  Jesus,  makes  clear  the  presence  of  Roman  military  power  for 
the  arrest  of  Jesus,  while  elusively  it  speaks  the  phrase  "not  of  this  world."  We 
have  also  observed  that  from  the  second  century  onward,  women  in  the  New 
Prophecy  movements,  possibly  deriving  from  one  segment  of  Johannine 
communities,  defiantly  fought  against  terrible  political  and  patriarchal  oppression. 
In  our  text  reading,  we  have  also  observed  that  many  Johannine  women  practiced 
or  supported  social  resistance  by  crossing  patriarchal  boundaries  of  ethnicity, 
class,  and  gender.  Therefore,  in  the  midst  of  patriarchal  power  dynamics,  not 
obedience  but  resistance  to  such  an  enslaving  patriarchal  power  was  the  ethos  and 
practice  of  our  ancestral  women,  however  imperfect  their  practice  might  have 
been.  These  aspects  of  political  and  social  resistance  are  rendered  invisible  and 
forgotten  in  dominant  Johannine  scholarship,  which  is  predominantly  earned  out 
by  elite  males.431 

What  do  these  observations  tell  us,  feminist  Christians  of  today?  How  can 
we  hear  their  voices  with  better  tuned  ears  and  be  in  solidarity  with  them  in  their 
struggles?  I  think  that  some  feminist  Christians  who  live  in  a  society  of  advanced 
technology  and  material  abundance,  and  in  a  middle-class  people's  daily-life 
environment,  as  I  myself  do,  need  special  caution.  It  is  especially  essential  for  us 
not  only  to  expand  our  feminist  historical  imagination  of  first  century  women  but 
also  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  women  in  colonized  and  exploited  lands  in  today's 


431  Luise  Schottroff  draws  a  caricature  of  those  in  the  scholarship  whose  interpretations  of 
biblical  texts  reflect  their  life-situation  of  sitting  in  a  study  room,  surrounded  by  well- 
sorted  bookshelves,  and  always  served  by  their  wives  or  maids  (1993). 
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global  contexts.  In  particular,  if  we  keep  reading  biblical  stories  without  paying 
much  critical  attention  to  these  women's  life  experiences  and  voices,  we  will  fail 
not  only  to  grasp  the  crucial  significance  of  the  earliest  Christian  messages  and 
practices,  but  we  will  also  fail  to  stand  in  solidarity  with  women  in  their  struggles 
and  challenges  then  and  now.432 

At  the  same  time,  it  seems  that  we  are  called  to  claim,  promote,  and  support 
many  more  patriarchal  boundary  crossings  as  part  of  our  Christian  heritage.  In  our 
own  contemporary  context,  we  should  probably  emancipate  ourselves  from  our 
Western  elite-male  centered  patriarchal  Christian  mind-set  and  practices,  by 
arguing,  for  example,  for  more  women  ministers,  priests,  and  professors,  as  well  as 
for  more  women  and  men  clergy  and  community  leaders  with  diverse  markers  of 
ethnicity,  class,  physical  conditions,  and  sexual  orientation.433  One  of  the  first  steps 
we  may  take  in  regard  to  social  and  political  resistance  would  be  to  keep  asking  a 
question  in  our  faith  communities:  Are  we  shaping  and  articulating  our  Christian 
faith  in  such  a  way  as  to  challenge  patriarchal  oppressions,  values,  and  structures, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  us  to  deeper  and  richer  encounters  with  the  divine,  in 
whose  love  and  care  are  all  the  variously  marginalized  men  and  women,  both 
young  and  old? 


432  For  this  purpose,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  women  in  Christian  communities  read  as 
a  first  step,  Schottroff  (1995)  for  understanding  the  social  background  of  women  in  the 
New  Testament  times;  Russell  et  al  ed.  (1988)  for  understanding  suffering  and  hope  of  the 
third  world  women  today;  Isasi-Diaz  and  Tarango  (1988)  to  hear  the  voices  of  Hispanic 
American  women;  Cannon  (1995)  to  hear  the  voices  of  African  American  women;  Asian 
Women  United  of  California  ed.  (1989)  to  hear  the  voices  of  Asian  American  women;  and 
Rubin  (1976)  to  hear  the  voices  of  white  working  class  women. 

433  In  order  to  realize  how  hostile  our  societies  are  to  patriarchal  boundary  crossings  and 
how  political  this  kind  of  resistance  is,  I  suggest  reading  Feinberg  1996. 
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Responsive  and  Responsible  Missionary  Activities 

We  have  observed  that  in  the  first  century  where  the  majority  of  poor 
people  were  susceptible  to  malnutrition  and  disease,  and  where  miracle  working 
was  an  expected  and  customary  means  of  religious  propaganda,  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  movements  actively  and  competently  participated  in  such  missionary 
activities.  Many  women  may  well  have  worked  in  healing  and  feeding  miracles, 
and  the  Johannine  women  would  not  have  been  an  exception. 

Jewish  Christian  women  and  men  also  appealed  to  a  wider  audience, 
utilizing  the  means  of  divine  language  in  their  culture,  making  stories  of  their 
leader  Jesus  an  even  greater  and  attractive  hero.  In  their  story-telling  activites, 
Johannine  women  seem  to  have  actively  participated  in  syncretistic  appropriation 
of  attractive  stories  even  from  other  religions.  Such  aspects  of  responsive  open- 
mindedness  for  their  cultural  and  religious  milieu  in  the  gospel  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  dominant  Johannine  scholarship  that  often  reads  the  texts  by 
retrojecting  later  dogmatic  (mis-)interpretation  of  the  divine  language.  In  this 
scholarship,  Jesus'  "I  am"  sayings  are  interpreted  as  Jesus'  self-revelation  with  the 
absolutist  and  exclusivist  universalistic  claim  for  his  divinity  equal  to  that  of  the 
god.  Our  reading  of  the  gospel,  however,  proposes  an  interpretation  of  them  as 
revealing  the  god,  not  Jesus  himself.  Our  study  of  their  social  background 
illuminates  the  context  of  prophetic  activities  in  which  Jesus'  "I  am"  sayings 
would  be  more  adequately  interpreted  as  relational  and  confessional  expressions. 

What  do  these  observations  tell  us?  First,  we  should  emancipate  ourselves 
from  the  later  dogmatic  interpretation  of  the  divine  language  of  the  gospel  and  put 
it  back  into  its  cultural  and  religious  context.  Otherwise,  in  our  reading  the  gospel, 
our  ears  are  atuned  to  the  controlling  voice  of  the  fourth-century  church  fathers, 
but  not  to  those  of  the  first-century  Johannine  women  and  men. 
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Secondly,  it  seems  that  it  is  very  important  for  us  to  critically  examine  our 
responses  to  the  varied  needs  of  various  women  and  men  in  the  world  today.  As  I 
examine  Christian  communities  in  Japan,  I  see  that  we  are  still  being  dogmatic- 
faith  oriented  to  ensure  that  people  hold  traditional  beliefs,  rather  than  being 
attentive  and  responsive  to  both  the  practical  and  the  spiritual  needs  of  women  and 
men  in  our  society.  If  the  earliest  Christian  women,  including  the  Johannine 
women,  were  competent  workers  in  the  missionary  activities  of  the  time, 
responding  to  neighboring  women's  needs,  this  should  be  one  area  of  our  heritage 
which  we  strive  to  carry  over  into  our  own  context. 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  we  must  take  in  this  regard  is  a  critical 
examination  of  our  concepts  of  authentic  versus  syncretistic  Christian  traditions. 
Our  special  concern  for  the  realization  of  the  integrity  of  a  woman's  whole  self, 
with  her  gender,  ethnic,  and  class  specificity,  cannot  overlook  the  problematic 
current  Christian  concepts  of  "pure"  or  authentic  Christianity  versus  syncretism.  In 
Japan  as  well  as  in  many  places  around  the  world,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
uncritically  identify  all  Western-origin  cultural  and  religious  practices  with  "pure" 
or  authentic  Christian  practices,  while  rejecting  all  non-Western-origin  cultural 
and  religious  practices  as  heretical  and  syncretistic  activities.  These  concepts  are 
harmful  for  many  women  in  the  shaping  of  their  ethnic  identities. 

In  1991,  at  the  seventh  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  held  in 
Camberra,  the  Korean  woman  theologian  Chung  Hyun  Kyung  performed  a 
powerful  ritual  and  told  a  story  of  "han":  the  spirit  of  anguish  and  bitterness  for 
the  injustice  done  to  the  people.  In  her  performance  she  integrated  some  elements 
of  Korean  shamanism.434  In  this  way,  as  I  understand  it  now,  she  has  challenged  us 
to  move  toward  "syncretism"  in  our  contemporary  context  of  pervasive  and 


434  Chum*  1991. 


o 
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uncritical  Euro-centric  Christian  spirituality  and  practices.435  When  we  look  back 
on  our  history,  we  see  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "pure"  Jewish  or  Christian 
tradition.  Both  Judaism  and  Christianity  in  their  early  days  were  syncretistic  in 
order  to  appeal  to  a  wider  audience.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  embrace  mutual 
learning  from  other  peoples'  spirituality.  Furthermore,  Christianity's  success  in  its 
earliest  forms  probably  was  due,  at  least  partly,  to  its  successful  integration  of 
selective  and  modifying  syncretistic  practices.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  way 
Christianity  not  only  made  itself  more  accessible  and  attractive  to  diverse  peoples, 
but  also  enriched  its  perception  and  understanding  of  the  god. 

Today,  syncretism  is  a  very  pejorative  word.  I  cannot  help  but  be  suspicious 
of  who  made  the  word  so  pejorative,  and  whose  interest  is  served  by  perpetuating 

the  concept  of  a  superior  and  higher  Christian  spirituality,  and  thus  hindering  inter- 
faith  and  inter-cultural  appreciation  on  an  equal  basis.  Dorothee  Solle  has 
questioned,  "Who  fears  equality?"436  Maybe  it  is  important  for  us  women  to 
remember  that  appreciative  (appropriating),  critical  (selective),  and  creative 
(modifying)  "syncretistic"  activities  are  also  part  of  our  Jewish  and  Christian 
heritage.  For  example,  in  Japan,  we  have  a  long  history  of  imaging  the  divine  not 
only  in  female  and  male  figures  but  also  in  more  diverse  ways  in  various  forms  of 
beauty  and  power  of  nature  and  the  universe.  Appropriations  of  this  kind  of 
imagination  will  help  many  feminist  Christians  emancipate  ourselves  from  imaging 


435  If  there  were  Japanese  Christians  present  at  the  conference,  I  am  sure  that  they  were 
among  those  people  who  were  the  most  astonished  by  her  "syncretistic"  performance.  The 
Japanese  churches  have  been  extremely  careful  about  maintaining  "authentic"  Christian 
faith,  avoiding  any  sign  of  the  "heretical"  or  the  "syncretistic,"  as  a  tiny  minority  group  in 
the  midst  of  the  "pagan"  or  faithless  culture.  If  I  had  not  been  studying  feminist  liberation 
theology  at  that  time,  I  am  sure  that  I  would  have  been  one  of  those  who  were  the  most 
astonished  and  disapproving. 

436  1981,  p.71. 
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the  divine  in  a  dualistic  way  of  male  or  female.  As  the  Chinese  woman  theologian 
Kwok  Pui-lan  has  put  it,  "The  ultimate  challenge  for  all  of  us  is  to  create  a 
sociopolitical  reality,  a  cultural  matrix,  and  a  way  of  speaking  about  God,  Tao, 
Allah,  or  Nothingness  so  that  we  can  all  live,  and  live  abundantly."437 

Kyriocentric  Egalitarianism 

As  we  have  observed,  in  the  midst  of  a  patriarchal  society  and  mind-set, 
various  Christian  communities  upheld  kyriocentric  egalitarianism  with  different 
understandings,  degrees,  and  forms  of  kyriocentrism  and  egalitarianism.  The  group 
of  Johannine  communities  was  part  of  this  wider  group  of  communities.  The 
authors'  group  upheld  a  strongly  kyriocentric  egalitarian  relationship  between  the 
believer  and  Jesus  christ  in  their  faith.  That  is,  they  maintained  a  mutual  loving 
egalitarian  relationship  with  each  other  by  subordinating  everyone  equally  to  their 
leader  Jesus. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seem  to  have  been  some  women  and  men  in  their 
communities  who  held  a  much  more  egalitarian  concept  of  their  relation  to  Jesus. 
They  may  well  have  identified  themselves  as  co-workers  with  Jesus,  their  teacher 
and  friend.  In  terms  of  how  much  of  a  minority  or  majority  they  were  in  holding 
such  a  concept,  both  within  the  Johannine  communities  and  within  the  broader 
Christian  movements  in  the  first  century,  we  need  further  feminist  critical 
studies.438  Such  feminist  studies,  in  search  of  the  diverse  voices  of  women  in 
Christian  origins,  are  important  for  us  to  do  justice  to  our  ancestors. 


437  1994^  p. 71  See  also  her  excellent  book  that  reflects  her  critical  appreciation  of 
Chinese  religious  and  philosophical  heritage,  integrated  into  her  study  in  a  Western 
academic  setting. 

438  Some  of  the  pioneer  work  in  this  field  has  already  done  by  D'Angelo  (1992). 
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At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  also  important  for  us  to  allow  ourselves  to 
go  beyond  the  limitations  and  particularities  of  their  historical  context.  In  other 
words,  while  we  obtain  helpful  insights  from  our  ancestors'  messages  and 
practices,  there  is  no  need  for  us  merely  to  accept  and  follow  them.  We  need  to 
shape  our  communal  identities  with  our  own  political  and  ethical  consciousness, 
and  with  our  own  particularities  and  limitations  in  our  own  historical  context.  This 
recognition  is  important  for  every  one  of  us  who  seeks  to  shape  our  communal 
identities  in  ways  that  will  not  abandon  our  historical  heritage,  but  that  will,  at  the 
same  time,  further  the  wholeness  and  well-being  of  women  and  men  of  all  colors 
in  their  diversity  today. 

Our  question  at  present  should  be,  then,  by  becoming  informed  of  the 
existence  of  diverse  opinions  about  communal  identities  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  movements,  how  are  we  to  critically  evaluate  and  shape  our  Christian 
communal  identities  in  terms  of  our  relation  to  the  historical  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and 
to  the  christ  of  faith.  Do  we  hope  to  shape  our  communities  in  a  form  of 
kyriocentric  egalitarianism?  Or,  do  we  hope  to  shape  a  radically  and  creatively 
revised  version  of  the  Christian  communities?  If  so,  what  kind  of  Christian 
communities  do  we  imagine?  And  as  an  corollary  question  to  this  previous  one, 
how  are  we  going  to  envision  relationships  between  the  divine  and  the  human, 
among  humans,  among  all  creatures  in  the  whole  universe?  Can  we  envision  and 
shape  our  Christian  identities  and  communities  in  ways  that  will  carry  on  our 
historical  heritage,  transforming  it  in  a  liberating  way  in  our  own  historical 
contexts,  without  negating  other  people's  spiritualities?  Can  we  feminist  Christians 
take  part  in  this  task  with  much  more  expanded  historical  imagination  about  our 
cosmos? 
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Now,  allow  me  to  tell  a  TV  stoiy  here.  This  is  a  story  from  "Star  Trek:  The 
Next  Generation,"  a  science  fiction  series.  A  24th  century  space-ship,  USS 
Enteiprise,  encounters  people  from  a  planet  where  people  believe  that  they  are  the 
most  superior  beings,  and  that  they  are  at  the  center  of  the  universe.  Their  science 
is  just  at  the  stage  of  entering  into  the  age  of  the  space-ship.  After  encountering  the 
people  on  the  USS  Enteiprise,  the  chancellor  of  the  planet  says  something  like 
this,  "This  morning  I  was  the  leader  of  the  universe  as  I  knew  it.  This  afternoon  I'm 
only  a  voice  in  a  chorus."  Although  the  chancellor  himself  thinks  that  "it  was  a 
good  day,"  he  concludes  that  his  people  are  not  ready  to  accept  this  reality,  and 
decides  to  slow  down  scientific  progress,  in  order  to  avoid  encountering  other 
beings  in  this  cosmos,  until  they  become  ready  to  accept  this  reality. 

While  watching  this  TV  show  the  other  day,  I  was  thinking  about  Christians 
today.  We  still  use  the  language  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  Jesus  Christ  event, 
locating  it  at  the  center  of  our  histoiy  and  universe.  Are  we  ready  to  face 
"different"  realities?  Let  us,  students  in  Christian  theology,  not  be  like  the 
chancellor  preventing  new  encounters  with  a  broader  world.  I  hope  that  many 
Christians  become  ready  to  board  our  space-ship  at  the  turn  of  the  21st  century. 

Telling  and  Re-telling  of  Stories 

We  have  observed  that  re-visioning  of  the  tradition,  seeking  to  make  sense 
of  the  god's  dealing  with  the  people  is  the  historical  heritage  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Various  people,  both  women  and  men,  participated  in  creative  re-telling  of  their 
traditional  old  stories.  This  practice  was  followed  by  the  earliest  Christians. 
Revisioning  the  past  for  the  transformation  of  the  present  is  our  Jewish  and 
Christian  heritage. 

While  engaging  in  revisioning  of  the  past,  the  earliest  Christians  also 
created  new  stories.  In  our  reading  of  the  text  as  well  as  of  the  whole  gospel,  we 
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could  see  some  traces  of  Johannine  women's  story  weaving  and  telling  activities. 
It  is  our  historical  heritage  to  creatively  re-vision  old  stories  and  freely  proliferate 
new  stories  in  order  to  articulate  our  appreciative  and  critical  interpretation  of  our 
traditions  and  our  spiritualities  in  our  own  context. 

Since  a  message  has  different  effects  in  different  contexts,  and  a  liberating 
story  for  some  women  at  some  time  can  function  differently  for  different  women 
in  different  contexts,  feminist  telling  and  retelling  of  stories  also  requires  openness 
to  constant  collective  re-examinations  and  modifications.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  to  be  cautious:  such  activities  of  story-making  and  telling  are  likely  to  fall 
into  a  pro-woman  sub-culture,  and  thus  function  to  perpetuate  the  patriarchal 
status  quo,  rather  than  undermine  it.439  If,  however,  we  tell  stories  with  critical  and 
communal  awareness  for  their  political  ramifications,  we  will  surely  be  able  to 
restore  and  create  subversive  memories  for  ourselves  as  well  as  for  the  generations 
of  our  daughters.  In  such  a  collaborative  telling  and  re-telling  of  stories,  we  will  be 
participating  in  transformative  communal  tradition  making,  as  did  our  foresisters  in 
their  own  contexts. 

Furthermore,  re-telling  some  stories  and  telling  other  stories  from  our  own 
perspectives  are  especially  important  for  the  integration  of  our  internal  and 
external  transformation.  We  women  need  the  emancipation  of  our  "colonized" 
selves  from  a  patriarchal  mind-set  to  self-respect  and  self-acceptance,  as  well  as 
the  social  change  from  patriarchal  structures  to  those  of  more  mutually  supportive 
co-habitation.  In  such  endeavors  of  women,  it  will  be  helpful  for  us  to  promote 
stories  of  women  in  other  spiritual  and  cultural  traditions,  thus  sharing  differing 
and/or  overlapping  experiences  of  women  in  their  various  encounters  with  them- 
selves and  with  the  divine. 


439  Regarding  such  danger,  see  Fatum  1989,  p. 64. 
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In  this  thesis  I  have  tried  to  illuminate  the  importance  of  using  a  different 
historical  imagination  in  revisioning  our  traditions  and  history.  A  different 
historical  imagination  enables  us  to  ask  new  questions,  and  they,  in  turn,  lead  us  to 
further  expansion  of  even  more  different  historical  imaginations.  In  my  search  for 
a  different  historical  imagination,  I  have  also  tried  to  illustrate  the  importance  of 
who  tells  what  stories  and  how  they  are  told.  This  is  because  stories  have  a  strong 
impact  on  our  historical  imagination  and  on  our  understanding  of  the  self,  of 
human-beings,  and  of  the  divine.  So,  let  us  collaborate  in  retelling  old  stories  and 
telling  new  stories;  stories  of  our  foresisters,  of  our  selves,  of  our  tears,  anger,  and 
joy,  of  our  resistances,  challenges,  and  struggles,  and  of  our  love,  hope,  and  faith. 
In  such  a  collaboration,  our  particularities  and  differences  are  assets,  rather  than 
hindrances,  in  our  search  for  ever  richer  encounters  with  the  divine,  discoveries  of 
our  selves,  and  the  well-being  of  the  whole  creation. 
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